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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting a change of address please give us four 
weeks’ notice. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
THE JOURNAL your renewal must reach us before the 
sixth of July to avoid missing the next issue. We can- 
not begin subscriptions with back numbers. Subscrib- 
ers should always use Postal or Express money orders in 
remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
Postal money orders. 
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An Ominous Adage 


Do ERE 


AN V HEN a lady patient living far from town 
iN had to telephone for her physician she 
AN apologized for asking him to come such a dis- 
AN tance. 

bs “Don’t speak of it,’ said the doctor cheer- 
AN fully; “I happen to have another patient in 
aN that vicinity and so can kill two birds with one 
aN stone.” 

aN He Hit It Right 

AN 

AN OW, Tommy,” said the teacher, ‘‘ what is 


a simile?” 
Tommy hesitated visibly. 
now,” he finally answered. 
“But if you said, ‘My hours at school are 
bright as sunshine,’ what figure of speech would 
that be?” 
“Trony,” 


“T—-I—I fergit 





responded Tommy. 





Her Empire of One Letter 






HE was giving orders at an express speed, 
for they were married; and he, though 
meek and submissive, was beginning to turn, 
like the proverbial worm. 
“Do you think,’’ he inquired sarcastically, 
“that you rule the w hole universe? 
“No,”’ she snapped, ‘“‘but I rule the first 
letter of it.” 
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TAP LCA LAMA 


In Full Bloom 


ITTLE Mary, while visiting in the country, 
chanced to spy a peacock, a bird she had 
never seen before. Running quickly into the 
house she cried out: 
‘““Oh, Grandma, come out and see! 
an old chicken in full bloom!” 


The “Nit” Nott Got 


OHN NOTT could not knit so he invented 
a knitter which would knit, and which Nott 


There’s 


BN called the ‘‘ Nott Knitter.” But the “Nott 
EN Knitter” could not knit a knot, and Nott there- 
AN fore had to tie the knots which the ‘Nott 
EN Knitter” could not knit. But one day Nott, 
EN while not tying knots for the ‘“‘ Nott Knitter,”’ 
BN invented an attachment for the‘ Nott Knitter” 
AN which could knit knots, and which he called the 
a “Nott Knotter.’? And when the ‘‘ Nott Knot- 
AN ter’’ was attached to the ‘‘ Nott Knitter” the 
4 “Nott Knotter’’ would knit the knots which 





the ‘‘Nott Knitter’? could not knit. And not 
a knitter could knit knots like the knots that 
Nott knit with the ‘‘Nott Knotter” for the 
““Nott Knitter.” 

Then Nott fell in love with a knitter who 
knitted knots with the ‘‘ Nott Knotter” for the 
“Nott Knitter,’’ and he asked her not to knit 
knots any longer, but be a Nott forever. But 
the knitter said ‘‘ Nit.” 


Mrs. Smith’s Luck 


“WARS: SMITH invariably has abominable 
weather for her afternoon teas, hasn’t 
she?”’ said a woman to a man guest. 

“Ves,” said the man as he reached for his hat 
and stick, ‘‘she never pours but it rains.” 
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Her Unreasonable Request 


OOK here,” said the indignant mistress of 
the house to the small peddler, ‘‘do you 
call these safety matches? Why they won't 
light at all!” 
Well, Ma ‘am, said the peddler suavely, 
‘“‘wot could you ’ave safer?’ 
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Good That He Returned 


I OY, watch my horse till I come back!”’ 

called a man to a boy lounging around 
the station, as he hastened to bid farewell to 
a departing friend. 

“Sure!” said the boy, taking the reins. 

Just then the locomotive whistled and the 
horse, rearing suddenly, started at full speed 
up the roau. 

The boy stared after the fleeing animal, and, 
as the owner appeared, exclaimed with relief: 

“Tt’s a good thing you came now, sir, for 
I couldn’t have watched him much longer.” 
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Bright Things of All Times That People Have 


With, Credit Only 


ID you occupy your last pulpit with 
credit?’’ inquired the church trustee. 

“‘T certainly did,’”’ responded the applicant; 

‘there was never any cash connected with it.” 


Of a Particular Kind 


WISH you wouldn’t try to sell an airship 
to my husband,” said a lady caller to an 
aéronaut. 
‘“Why not, Madam, pray?’ asked the dealer. 
“Because he is not to be trusted with one,” 
replied the wife. 
“But, Madam, our flying machines are all 
what we call fool-proof,’’ insisted the aéronaut. 
“Yes, ordinarily perhaps,” said the wife, 
“but you haven’t met my husband.” 
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Recognized It at Once 


HE distinguished pianist had finished sev- 
eral selections in the hotel parlor, and the 
guests were discussing other numbers. One 
turned to an elderly lady and said: 
‘Now, for instance, there is Mozart’s Twelfth 
Mass. You remember that, Mrs. Hiscomb?”’ 
““Remember it? I should say so! Why my 
husband served through the war in that very 


regiment!” 
The Easiest Way 


WANT the wages of a man; that’s all I 
am asking,” said the ‘‘ Votes for Women”’ 
orator. 
‘Then,’ said a man as he arose to speak, ‘‘T 
contend it isn’t a vote that the lady wants. All 
she has to do is to get married.” 
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Laughed Over 


“ 


Doesn’t Seem as if There Were 


NE half of the world knoweth not how the 

other half liveth?’ quoted the philosopher. 

‘*Gee!” said the skeptic, ‘‘I didn’t know 

there were so many people as that who minded 
their own business.” 


Proving His Case 


HE looked at him doubtfully after the pro- 
posal. ‘“‘The manI marry, ” she said, “‘ must 
be both brave and brainy.’ 

‘* Well,” he declared, “I think I can lay just 
claim to being both.” 

‘*T admit you are brave,” she responded, “‘for 
you saved my life when our boat upset the other 
day; ; but that wasn t brainy, was it?” 

“Tt certainly was,”’ he retorted. ‘I upset 
the boat on purpose.” 





Apparently Satisfied 


HE other day a dairy company’s complaint 
clerk was called to the telephone. 
‘* This is Mrs. Mixin,’’ said a woman’s voice. 
“T want to know if your cows are contented?” 

‘“Wha-a-at?”’ asked the amazed clerk. 

The woman repeated her question. ‘‘I see 
that your rivals advertise that their cows are 
all contented,” said she. ‘‘I will begin to take 
their milk unless I am assured that your cows 
are all happy.” 

The clerk begged her to hold the ’phone a 
moment. Then he went away and gnawed a 
corner of his desk. When he returned to the 
*phone he said: 

“T’ve just been looking up the _ books, 
Madam, and I’m happy to say that we have 
not received a complaint from a single one of 
our cows.”’ 


Alike But Different 


7ES, words may sound alike, yet have 
Dissimilar meanings maybe: 
How different is a weak old man 
From just a week-old baby! 


Identifying Himself 


“AA oe are you anyway,’ contemptu- 
ously inquired Mrs. Peck during the 
quarrel, ‘‘a man or a mouse?”’ 

‘“*A man,” answered Henry Peck bitterly. 
“‘If I were a mouse I’d have you up on that 
table right now, yelling for help.” 


Never Touched Him 


HE teacher had worked that morning ex- 
plaining the injustices done by Nero, and 
believed he had made an impression on the 
boys. Then he asked questions: 
“Now, boys, what do you think of Nero? 
Do you think he was a good man?” 
No one answered. Then the teacher singled 
out a boy. 
‘“‘Chancy, what do you think? 
think he was straight?” 
‘Well,’ returned the boy, after a long wait, 
‘he never done nuthin’ to me. 


Do you 








Overdoing It 


N ESSRS. Doolan and Rafferty were exam- 
~ 


ining a fine public building with much 
interest. 

“Doolan,” said Rafferty, 
scription cut in a huge stone, 
litters, * MDCCCXCVII, 

“Thot,’re plied Mr. Doolan,* 
hoonderd an’ noinety-sivin. 

‘“Doolan,” said Mr. Rafferty after a thought- 
ful pause, “don’t yez t’ink they’re overdoin’ 
this shpellin’ reform a bit?” 


pointing to an in- 

‘phwat does thim 
mane?” 
‘manes eighteen 


Why He Couldn’t Do It 


“Vie claim that you love me,”’ 
‘*And so I do,” 
vently. 

“Do you love me enough to die for me?”’ she 
continued. 

‘Well, hardly that,” said Clarence, “because 
mine, you see, is undying love. 


said Gladys. 
responded Clarence fer- 
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Y ¢° you have not developed 
your own favorite meth- 
ods of using Ivory Soap 
for the cleansing of deli- 
cate summer apparel, the following 
tested directions will be of interest: 


—— 


Laces and Embroideries 


Shave half of a small cake of Ivory Soap into 
a half-gallon glass jar. Fill jar half full of 
boiling water, screw on lid and shake until 
soap is dissolved. Soak lace or embroidery in 
clear, cold water for a few minutes, then put 
in the jar and shake until clean. If a colored 
lace, rinse in three clear waters. If white, set 
the jar on a piece of wood in a kettle half full 
of boiling water and boil for fifteen minutes. 
Rinse in two clear waters, then in blue water. 
Lay lace flat between Turkish towels and pat 
dry. Shape and pin to a clean cloth on an 
ironing board. Do not iron. 


Lawns, Organdies, Batistes, Etc. 


Wash in warm, weak Ivory Soap suds to 
which salt has been added. Also put salt in 
hard water for rinsing and rinse twice. Make 
smooth, thin starch and put this in last rinse 
water with a pinch of powdered alum. 
























Fine Linens 


Make a thick lather with Ivory Soap in warm 
soft water. Soak the piece in the lather and 
rub spots gently with the hands. Rinse in 
several warm waters until there is no trace of 





soap. Then rinse once in boiling water and 
follow immediately with a rinsing in as cold 
water as you can obtain. Hang in sun but 
iron without sprinkling before the linen is 


entirely dry. 


White Silk Gloves 


Wet thoroughly in cold water, rub gently with 
Ivory Soap and pat in the hands. Rinse in 
clear, cold water and dry in a dark room. It 
is best to wash white silk gloves at night. 





—— — 


2 ony ane Bon 


White Shoes 


With an old tooth brush rub Ivory Soap Paste 
(see directions inside wrapper) into the sur- 
face thoroughly but not roughly. Let it dry 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Then brush with a 


stiff brush. 
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IT FLOATS 


For laundry purposes ask for 


the laurdry size of Ivory Soap. 
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Copyright 1914by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


“-7,ROM hat to shoes, there is 


Ano part of a summer outfit 
which cannot be kept like new with 
Ivory Soap. Delicate trimmings, 
fine embroideries, hand-made 
laces, shimmering silks, sheer dress 
goods, exquisite lingerie, white 
footwear —all yield to its gentle 
cleansing without the slightest 


loss of their original beauty. 





IVORY SOAP. .... 99%% PURE 
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GOODLY number of persons think that the chief mission of the 

magazine is to attack the evils of the day. They write: ‘I wish you 

would attack this,” or ‘‘Why don’t you show up that ?’’—all the time 
forgetting that they can do far more, with the tremendous influence of 
personal power, than any magazine can do. 





}) WHAT WE Do NOT EMPHASIZE SUFFICIENTLY in our 
minds is the sure and wonderful influence of our own indi- 
vidual actions. We call it ‘‘influence,’’ but what we really 
/ mean is ‘‘effluence.’”” We do not realize that the most 
The | powerful influence at our command is our own life: our 
own action: our own example. Nor makes it the slightest 
a difference how poor or humble we may be. It is not how 























You and Me | much nor how little, materially speaking, that we have. It 
—————===!/ matters not how uneducated we may be. No man in his 
time swayed such multitudes as did Dwight L. Moody. He certainly was not 
an educated man, as we understand education, but he had an absolute convic- 
tion that he had a message for the world, and he clothed that message in his 
own words. Socrates was always shabbily clothed; but did this matter to 
the crowds which year after year hung upon his instructions and felt the 
teacher's zeal, his earnestness and his radiance? It is not what is ov aman as 
it is what is 72 amanthat counts. So, no matter how humble our station, let 
us believe more than we doin the tremendous power we have within ourselves. 





——————=1 IF MANY WOMEN DRESS FREAKISHLY, or beyond the 
|) | proprieties, let us dress simply and beautifully. If others 
29 | read salacious literature let us read the best. If many 
| | attend questionable plays let us go to the best. But always 

and ever let us keep in mind the force of personal example: 
the terrific power of the personal equation: the indescribable 
strength of personal influence. Let us de something our- 
=== selves, do something ourselves, and not turn to others, 
whether persons or magazines, and ask them to do things for us. No one 
knows what he or she can do until one tries. Confucius put great wisdom 
into his maxim that whoever lived righteously would have neighbors, from 
which the revised proverb doubtless came: ‘‘One white sheep makes many.”’ 

Conscious strength in ourselves and a love for the truth are what far more of 

us than have them need. Then we build ourselves up and those around us 

far, far more than can any magazine. The precept is for the magazine: but 
the example is for us, each one of us personally, and who will doubt which is 
the greater magnet? 


One White 
Sheep 








==] THROUGH HIS DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, at Washing- 
} ton, Uncle Sam recently asked his Consuls in different parts 
| of the world to tell him whether American fashions in 

women’s clothes had reached their countries, and to what 
| extent they were popular and being adopted. The result 











| American Ag ceuctaet ie 
Wome | was surprising even to the most optimistic advocates of 
n: : : 
ar _ || American fashions. Here was a movement scarcely a few 
a oe years old that had already circled the globe! Take Bohemia, 





and the Consul writes: ‘‘American styles are very popular 
here.’’ From British China came this word: ‘‘ American styles are popular in 
the East,’’ and from Trinidad, in the British West Indies: ‘‘The women here 
prefer the American fashions!’’ The Consul at Berlin, Germany, wrote: 
‘‘American styles are coming more and more into favor here,’’ while from 
Saltillo, Coahuila, came this surprising word: ‘‘ American styles are followed 
almost exclusively,” and from Vera Cruz: ‘‘American styles are generally 
followed.”” In Panama the Consul there writes that ‘‘the women follow 
American styles almost entirely,”” while even in far-away Cape of Good Hope 
the Consul there says: ‘‘ Preference is being shown here for the American 
designs.’? Even in Peru ‘‘ American styles are popular.” In the Transvaal, 
from Johannesburg, ‘‘American styles are preferred to French,’’ while in 
Nacal, ‘‘the women here like American styles.”” Think of Norway declaring 
that “American styles are highly thought of,” while Scotland and Liverpool, 
in Great Britain, are also following American styles. 

And yet I warrant that hundreds of American women reading these words 
will rub their eyes in surprise and say: ‘‘American fashions? Why! I didn’t 
know they were becoming so popular.’’ Perhaps some women will even say: 
“T didn’t know we had any.” It is certainly time for our women to take notice 
of what is going on in our own country with regard to American fashions for 
American women, when the women in so many parts of the world are flocking 
to the new movement that is already pushing Paris so hard! 
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IT Was NoT SO MANY YEARS AGO that many persons in 
the North believed that conquering the South would be 
| “‘only a breakfast spell,’’ and the Southerner just as firmly 

as ah believed that he ‘‘ could lick ten Yankees with a cornstalk.’’ 
We Do Not Today political sectionalism, from every point of the com- 
pass, lifts its head in Congress and defeats ordinary jus- 
tice. A Boston school-teacher remarked recently to a little 








Know 
Each Other 








Western boy: “I don’t suppose you observe Thanksgiving 





out in Kansas—do you, Harold? It’s so far from Plymouth 
Rock.’’ Andan Oklahoma minister smites his fist upon the palm and declaims: 
“We're alive out here in Oklahoma! Think of living in New England!” 
These opinions are taken from life and represent an all too prevailing feeling. 
There is a way of long-circuiting this provincialism. It isa great pity that 
every child, completing a prescribed course in our public schools, cannot be 
given so much travel in his own country at public expense under a trained 
preceptor. This is hardly possible. But it is possible for those parents who 
can afford it to see to it that their children ‘‘see America.’’ <A first-hand 
knowledge of the peoples, customs and industries in other, far-removed 
sections of his own country, during the impressionable years of his life, gives 
a child imagination, reach of interest, a sense of proportion, and capacity to 
see the American nation as a whole. He would begin to feel the growing 
interdependence of our people and the futility of seclusion or assumed 
superiority. His local community would take its place in his mind as one 
small cube in the noble mosaic of a coherent nationalism. ‘Seeing America” 
makes a better American. 


| SOMEWHERE BETWEEN THE RICE-THROWING TIME and 
middle life a strange, sad inability to understand each other 
: _ rises like a ghost between countless husbands and wives. 
I bs | The man turns cynic and charges the woman with lacking 
| Where the i sense, and the woman accuses the man of lacking sentiment. 
| When ample allowance is made for individual lapses they 
| are, in many instances, the products of forces largely beyond 
| Meet their immediate control. The undertow of modern business 
———====! carries the man away from the distinctively human ground, 
while the surface current bears the woman as far in the opposite direction. 
There is a preémpted plot which the man occupies as a male, and a reserve 
which the woman holds asa female. What these folks leave out of the reckon- 
ing is the vast field of experience they have incommon. The long perspective 
of history shows that as men and women become truly great the line which 
separates them waversand becomesindistinct. The man takes on the qualities 
of sentiment and brooding tenderness that we habitually associate with 
womanhood, and the woman, in turn, takes on the amplitude and traits of 
mastery we usually call masculine. At this point of bold headland the two 
seas of life meet. Among the most significant movements of our age are those 
which are tending more and more to make the man and the woman one in the 
great essentials of life. Gradually the extremes of life are being drawn to the 
center in a new marriage of human interest and work. 





| Two Seas | 
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| ‘EFFICIENCY’ IS GETTING to be quite a revived word, 
but as yet we hear it only applied to business or to household 
management. We ought to begin to think of it, however, in 
connection with loving. “Efficiency in loving?” we may 
ask in surprise; ‘“‘are you going to get even loving on an 
efficiency basis?’’ Well, why not? Take the friend who has 
a girl chum living in some lonely place, or who is lonely in a 

great city: wouldn’t that friend be very efficient if she sat 
—===— down and wrote the lonely girl, not a note, not a hurried 
letter, but a real, long, unhurried, chatty letter? Take the daughter of an 
overworked mother who labors for hours embroidering the mother some gift: 
wouldn’t there be more efficiency in her loving if she practically helped her 
mother and learned to close the doors softly when slamming jars the sensitive 
nerves? Wouldn’t a great many mothers be more efficient in their loving if in 
their desires for their children they saw their problems from the children’s 
points of view and not so much from their own? Wouldn’ta good many wives 
be more efficient in their love for their husbands if they studied a little more 
than they do their husbands’ conceptions of happiness rather than to hold 
quite so fast to their own ideas of what their husbands’ happiness should be? 
Oh yes, there is efficiency in loving, and we do not make the emotions 
mechanical by applying efficient methods to our affection. We may love 
folks sincerely and truly, but do we love them intelligently? Does our love 
really count in their lives? Does it ennoble ourselves and others? Is our 
love, in other words, efficient? 








| Efficient 
in Loving 
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Foster 


ISS Francesca 
was vice-president of 


the Intercollegiate 
Alumne Equal Suffrage League, 
and the prettiest girl Billy War- 
ing knew. She had soft, parted 
hair and a broad, low brow, and 
big, amused brown eyes, and the 
kindest of smiles. When she 
came to the front of a lecture 
platform to explain why she 
wanted the vote she sometimes 
looked so pretty that a large 
proportion of her audience felt 
she ought to have the vote, 
whether her reasons for demand- 
ing it were logical or not. 

But Miss Foster’s reasons 
were logical. They had to be. 
Prettiness unaided by a logical 
mind would never have made 
her so valuable to the suffrage 

cause at twenty-six. Every 
time she refused Billy she would 
explain to him with flawless logic 
just why she ty ile to devote 
her life to ‘‘the Cause.’’ While 
she explained Billy would sit 
beside her .on the large, com- 
fortable couch in her small, neat 
sitting-room and think his own 
thoughts about ‘the Cause”’ 
and Francesca. 

He would reflect how unfit the 
female sex was for the franchise, 
yet how he wished they would 
cet it and so have done with 
the campaign which engrossed 
Francesca; and how unsatisfac- 
tory it was to be jealous of a € 

















‘Cause’’ instead of a person—a 

vast abstraction that crushed 
your chances without affording 
you an opportunity to hit back, a vague allure that it was 
impossible to ask a girl to compare with the concrete 
inducements you had to offer, and choose between them. 


NE day when he had thought of all this until he could 

think no more his inspiration came. Francesca should 
spend a week-end with him at the Mortons’. Joe Morton had 
a nice little place at Cremona, half an acre of land anda small 
but pretentious residence of the kind described as a semi- 
bungalow. Billy and Joe, instead of playing golf, now spent 
their Saturday afternoons painting Joe’s porch floor, or put- 
ting up curtains or window-screens, or weeding the flower 
beds in front of the house, or repairing the chicken yard behind 
the house. Billy dined with them every Sunday, and helped 
them get supper on Sunday nights when the maid was out. 
He was considered to make a better omelet than did Mrs. 
Morton and to operate the player piano with more expression 
than Joe. Joe’s son and heir was named for Billy, and Joe’s 
daughter called him ‘‘Uncle,” if you could believe Mrs. 
Morton, the only person yet capable of interpreting her 
remarks. 

Next Sunday the two younger Mortons went to sleep after 
dinner so promptly and tractably that Mrs. Morton did not 
look tired at all when she came downstairs. She was wearing 
a frock that Billy knew to be home-made. It was soft and 
clinging and blue, and it matched her eyes. Where the folds 
of the bodice crossed there was a rose from the bush in the 
front garden, and another rose in her hair. Now if Mrs. 
Morton could achieve an effect like that with the help of a 
sewing machine how much Francesca could learn from her, 
thought Billy. 

Feeling more and more in love with his new plan he took 
Mrs. Morton out on the porch, where the sounds of Joe 
playing the ‘‘ Anvil Chorus” on the player piano and Norah 
washing dishes in the pantry formed an accompaniment to 
conversation but did not prevent it, and spoke prudently, 
but at some length, of Francesca. 

“Nice girl—interesting mind—awfully anxious to know 
you,’’ said Billy. ‘‘ Needs a rest; just let her take pot luck 
with us. There’s—er—nothing particular doing. That is, 
don’t scent a romance. Miss Foster and I are old friends, 
but of course we are merely friends.”’ 

“Of course, Billy dear,” agreed Mrs. Morton absently, 
already absorbed in wondering if the Renaissance lace tea- 
cloth would fit the dining-table and if Francesca was good 


enough for Billy. 
jg hat Tuesday afternoon, when Billy dropped in on 

Francesca, she showed him a note from Mrs. Morton 
and asked him a great many questions about her. She said 
that ‘‘ week-ending’”’ with a stranger was an unconventional 
idea, but appealed to her all the more on that account, and 
that if Billy would promise not to call her up or come to tea 
or take any more of her time until then she would go to 
Cremona with him on Saturday. 

Billy promised. What is more remarkable he kept his 
promise. And next Saturday afternoon he ran down the 
stairs to the station with just half a minute to catch the six- 
six train, as usual, and there, trimly veiled and faultlessly 
tailored, waiting for him on a bench, he found Francesca. 


“Billy Followed Her Into the Transformed Kitchen and Meekly Wiped Dishes” 


It was a thrilling moment and Billy enjoyed it to the full. 
He enjoyed the accusing note in her voice when she told him 
she had been waiting fifteen minutes, and the weight of her 
suitcase in his hand, and the rush the length of the crowded 
platform, through the closing gate and down the steps to the 
Cremona train with her: it was all so much as if they were 
married already—two commuting suburbanites, homeward 
bound together. 

It was a long run to Cremona, so Billy admitted to himself 
for the first time, but Cremona was worth it; although, as 
Francesca pointed out to him, all you could see from the 
window was one cerise roof and a swamp. Nobody else got 
off at Cremona. A flickering street lamp burned in the 
vicinity of the coral roof, though a gray ghost of daylight 
lingered. Billy piloted Francesc a past a scattering row of 
small houses to the abrupt end of the concrete walk, and 
turned up a hilly street where no sidewalk was and the 
houses were few and untenanted. At the end of it, and at the 
edge of a flat stretch of stubbly field, stood the semi-bungalow. 


HE little house was hospitably alight. All four sidelights 

in the living-room and the chandelier in the dining- 
room—the two rooms were separated only by a screen, as the 
rule is in semi-bungalows—flared at once without regard to the 
electric-light bill. Mrs. Morton met them with outstretched 
hands and a rustle of hidden but evident taffeta; she called 
Francesca “dear child.” But Joe greeted her with deference. 

‘It is awfully good of you to come all the way out here to 
see plain people like us, Miss Foster,’’ he said, as he started 
upstairs with her suitcase. 

Mrs. Morton's plump arm was around Francesca’s waist 
as the two women followed him. Billy watched them from 
below, neglected, but content. 

Just as they vanished Norah put her head out of the pantry 
door. ‘‘That tomato bisque will separate,’’ she began. 

‘“‘Tt’s all right. We're here,” said Billy happily. 

It was at least thirty-five minutes later that the Japa- 
nese screen was drawn away from the dining-table, and Mrs. 
Morton explained that they lived very simply and Miss 
Foster must take them just as she found them. 

The tomato bisque did not separate. It was served in 
Dresden china bouillon cups with a dab of whipped cream 
on top. Oyster cocktails preceded it. 

Joe was not allowed to stand up when he carved, though 
the platter was too small for two chickens at once, and the 

table somewhat crowded by the reflector under the vase of 
pink roses and the pink-shaded candles from the guest-room 
dresser. The best silver salt-cellars had been got out for the 
occasion and there was an individual dish of salted almonds 
at each place. The salad was served in hollowed-out red 
apples. The dessert was a brick of ice cream, sent in from 
the confectioner’s and opened in the pantry by Norah, while 
Mrs. Morton talked smoothly on and ignored the sound, like 
the perfect hostess she was. 

After dinner Mrs. Morton said they would have ‘‘a nice, 
long evening around the fire’’; it seemed all too short to 
Billy. Joe liked Francesca. He confided to Billy when they 
were bringing in the back-log that she was not nearly so high- 
brow as he expected. Mrs. Morton liked Francesca. When 
Billy was helping her to open ginger beer in the pantry she 
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whispered that Miss Foster was “the dearest girl.” Joc 
explained the inner workings of the player piano to her ai | 
performed his famous stunt, ‘‘the human frog.’’ Billy say 
“Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes’’ without acco; 
paniment, an accomplishment he had hitherto felt shy «/ 
exhibiting to her 

Francesca did not talk shop; she did not talk much about 
anything. She leaned back cozily in a deep, cushioned chair 
and gazed at the fire, and the warmth of it flushed her cheeks 
and the light of it touched her soft, shining hair, and she 
looked like a sweet, human woman by her own firesid 
sheltered and content. 

That was the picture Billy carried into his dreams in the 
dimity valanced bed in the white room. ‘Sleep Safe Within 
This Quiet Room” a hand-painted motto on white satin 
adjured him, and he took the advice and ignored the more 
sinister legend on the other side of the mirror: ‘‘Cheer Up 
Tomorrow is Another Day.” His first waking thought was a 
distinct sense that something was wrong, and he lay won- 
dering what. A hard rain was driving against the lattice 
window, soaking in around the sill, where a Turkish towel was 
stuffed. 

Once in the night a sepulchral voice had aroused him by 
whispering close to his ear: ‘‘Go to sleep. It’s raining in; 
that’s all.”” Later a light had flashed into his eyes and he had 
blinked at the vision of Joe, rattling the bottles in the cup- 
board of the white enameled chiffonier with the rather inad- 
equate explanation that it was “All right.” Later still a 
penetrating whisper had come through his keyhole: ‘ Billy? 
Joe thought you'd like to know. ‘Brother’ is better now.” 

Had all this really happened or had he dreamed it? 


AUTIOUS footsteps creaked to his door. 

Joe’svoice outside. Billygrunted out aresponse. ‘Don't 
take a bath.’’ Billy knew what that meant. The bathroom 
tap was loose again. It was clearly no time for inaction. 
Billy hurried into his clothes and tiptoed downstairs. 

Subdued voices, pervading the house as only subdued 
voices can, guided him to the kitchen. He stumbled over 
the ice-cream freezer full of melted ice in the pantry; then 
he opened the kitchen door and stood staring at what he saw. 
He was used to the picturesque disorder he helped to create 
on Sunday nights, but he had vaguely supposed that all 
kitchens began their day swept and garnished, as a business 
office did. But here were the unwashed dishes of last night's 
five-course dinner—was it five courses only? ?>—littering the 
table. The sink was full of kettles of exaggerated size, oddly 
assorted shapes and uniform sootiness. The floor was 
unswept and gritty. The fire was out. 

Joe, a pink and white checked apron imperfectly covering 
his most presentable business suit, a pair of crimson felt 
slippers down at the heel liberally in evidence as he knelt, 
was examining the gas range. Mrs. Morton, in a blue and 
pink flannelette kimono, hovered beside him. The room 
smelled of burned toast, stale tobacco smoke and gas. 

‘‘Welcome to our city,’”’ observed Billy. 

Nobody laughed. 

Joe waved a forlorn hand to him without removing his 
hand from the gas-stove oven. ‘‘We were awake half the 
night with the boy—colic,”’ he said, ‘‘and up at four to stop 
the tap leaking; and now this confounded thing!” 

‘Billy,’’ said Mrs. Morton with the simple dignity of one 
turning from the rec ital of petty grievances to unveil tragedy, 
‘‘Norah has not come. 

Norah slept out, and she sometimes went on strike for a 
day at a time. 

‘*Well, more work for the undertaker,”’ 
forced cheerfulness. 

‘‘Cheer up, Billy,” 
comprehending smile; 

And they did. 

The Japanese gong sounded promptly at half-past eight, 
the hour agreed upon in order to give Francesca a long day 
in the country. The rain still pattered against the windows; 
chaos still reigned on the other side of the swing door; but 
the breakfast looked as if an immaculate maid had just 
put the finishing touches to it and vanished into an equally 
immaculate kitchen. The grapefruit were not chilled, but 
they were cut around the edges; Billy’s omelet was not his 
flufhest, but it had pimentoes in it; the toast that appeared 
was crisp and evenly browned, though Joe had burned half 
a loaf of bread in experimenting. The copper percolator had 
been polished oftener than it had been used, but it turned 
out a fair cup of coffee in twenty minutes, if you shook it 
every time it stopped percolating. Mrs. Morton manipu- 
lated it daintily. 

Mrs. Morton’s blue eyes were unnaturally bright, and 
unwonted color burned in her cheeks. She had spent just 
five minutes getting into her elaborate lingerie dress, and any 
woman would have known it, but Billydid not. Billy thought 
the bow in Joe’s tie very creditable, considering he had 
adjusted it as he dashed down the ce lar stairs to put coal on 
the furnace. Everything seemed to happen at once in the 
last ten minutes before Francesca came down. 


“‘Awake?”’ said 


Billy began with 


said Mrs. Morton with a tired but 
‘‘we'll do our best for Her.”’ 


ILLY was proud of the Mortons and proud of Francesca. 
She entered serene and smiling. Every brown hair was 
in place; her eyes were soft and vague from sleep, but 
clear; and she was wearing the whitest white blouse in the 
world. She was a living, smiling reproach to hasty toilets. 
Billy was not aware of this. He did not observe that Mrs. 
Morton’s color deepened painfully, and she grew more and 
more silent as breakfast progressed. His breakfast tasted 
good. He was convinced that the day would go smoothly 
after all. 

‘*My little maid is a very uncertain quantity 
Morton, putting out, the alcohol lamp. 
in the suburbs 

A well-known sound interrupted her. It had been growing 
louder and louder until it was audible through the closed 


» said Mrs. 
‘Theservant problem 
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hathroom door—the sound of the tub filling. The tap had 
been turned and was loose again. Joe grinned and Billy 
colored. Miss Francesca Foster, a splendid specimen of the 
athletic American college girl, as the admiring press often 
called her, had taken her daily cold bath. 

“Tf you will just slip upstairs, Dearest,’’ directed Mrs. 
Morton smoothly. A new sound now mingled with the rush 
of water, and threatened to drown it—full-throated, angry 
wails. ‘‘Ah, there’s ‘Sister’ stirring.”” Billy admired Mrs. 
Morton’s poise immoderately; could nothing shatter it? 
‘Now how many lumps, please ?”’ 

Two of the coffee cups came from the ten-cent store, but 
she handled them as if they were all four Wedgwood. She 
turned the faucet of the percolator. Into the cup she held, 
filling it, spilling over the edge and soaking into the tray- 
cloth, as she watched it with fascinated eyes, dripped not 
coffee, but water—faintly brown water, percolated with 
mathematical accuracy for twenty minutes. 

‘“‘T must have forgotten to put in any coffee,’ 
Morton, still sweetly. 

Then the Wedgwood cup dropped from her hand and 
crashed on the tray in pieces. She buried her face in her 
hemstitched serviette, and, stumbling blindly to her feet, 
plunged precipitately out of the room and up the stairs. 
After one dazed moment Joe followed. 
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’ said Mrs. 


T WAS not until her bedroom door slammed that they 

heard her begin to cry. Joe’s voice murmured soothing 
and inaudible things, but the sobs went on. 

‘“These suburban houses are so thinly built,” 
nervously. 

Francesca helped herself to the last of the omelet. 

‘‘But, my dear, my dear,”’ Joe’s voice rose high in debate. 

“Billy must take her away. It’sall his fault. It’s all her 
fault. Tell him to take that awful girl away.’’ Mrs. Morton’s 
hysterical voice pronounced these words with terrible dis- 
tinctness, and then lapsed into sudden silence, a silence that 
seemed to echo them. 

Billy sat still, appalled. What could he say after that? 
What could he say anyway toa statuesque young woman who 
went on eating her omelet as if nothing had happened? 
What would Francesca do? He was afraid to look at her. 

Presently he saw out of the corner of his eye that she had 
finished her omelet. She rose briskly, cast an appraising 
glance over the breakfast table, picked up the coffee tray 
with the broken cup and the sté Lined cloth on it, and—Billy 
perceived her intention too late to stop her—disappe ared 
into the dirty, chaotic kitchen. And she did not come back. 

Billy sat for the next fifteen minutes—it seemed like 
fifty —staring at a timetable which he took out of his pocket 
but did not read because the letters swam. 

The sobs above had gradually quieted. The rush of water 
and Joe’s frantic hammering were both over. Any sounds, 
even those, would have relieved the tension. Billy could 
not bear it. 

‘“‘There’s a train to town at eight forty-five,” he called 
shakily. 

The clock in the living-room struck nine; the pantry door 
swung wide, and Francesca emerge . ‘esca, not in 
tears, but in Joe’s checked apron, which was much more 
becoming to her than to Joe. She was carrying a small brass 
tray with three cups on it. She set one of them before Billy, 
a cup of—yes, it smelled like coffee, it tasted like coffee, it 
was coffee; and as he tasted it he knew how much he had 
wanted it. 

“‘Tt’s the cold-water kind. I am sorry I had to make you 
wait so long, but I had to straighten up a bit. We’ll do the 
dishes later,’”’ announced Francesca, and disappeared upstairs 
with her tray. 

He heard her knock and go into the room above him. He 
heard voices there. Joe joined him after a few minutes, 
dropping wearily into a chair and setting down an empty 
cup. 

‘That,’ said Joe with emphasis, ‘‘ was coffee.” 

‘““How is she?” asked Billy in an awed whisper. 

“Bella? I don’t know. I’ve been in the nursery. 
‘Brother’s’ got another spasm. When Bella breaks down I 
keep away till she bucks up,” he explained simply; ‘‘I don’t 
blame her. Nerves are nerves. She has a hard life; her 
mother kept two maids. And—you’d better know it—she’s 
taken a dislike to Miss Foster. That girl’sa fine girl, though; 
too good for you.” 

“Don’t I know it?” groaned Billy; 


said Billy 





‘‘and doesn’t she?”’ 


\ HEN Francesca came downstairs Billy followed her 
into the transformed kitchen, where the dishes were 
scraped and piled so neatly that they hardly seemed to re- 
quire washing at all, and meekly wiped dishes. Francesca’s 
white arms vanished capably into the foaming suds. Her 
broad brows wrinkled faintly with the born housekeeper’s 
concentration that no mere man dares interrupt. 

But at length she smiled reminiscently. ‘‘She called me 
by my Christian nz ame,” said Francesca, ‘‘and kissed me.”’ 
‘‘There’s a train,’”’ began Billy, taking heart, ‘‘at ——”’ 

“‘Going? You could be quite a help to me if you stayed,”’ 
said Francesca. 

She would not leave a helpless man and a tired-out woman 
to take care of each other and a sick baby. She had taken 
the reins of the Morton household into her hands for all day, 
and they were competent hands. And this was the girl he 
had brought to learn domestic economy from Mrs. Morton. 
Joe was right. She was too good for him. 

Mrs. Morton, unduly pink about the eyes and nose in 
spite of careful powdering, appeared as they were scalding 
the last of the wiping towels, and attempted to turn them 
out of the kitchen because it was time to start dinner and 
“Brother’’ ought to have something now. 

But Francesca produced fone gruel which was simmering 
on the oil stove, and said: ‘‘Give ‘ Brother’ that and go and 
lie down. Your head aches.” 






































































































































































































































































































































first time in their acquaintance 
he dreaded a téte-a-téte with 
Francesca. He had something 
to say to her and he was in no 
hurry to start it. 

But at length the last of the 
cups was hung away on its al- 
lotted brass hook, and the last 
square inch of linoleum was 
scrubbed spotless. Billy had 
never been told what a delicate 
art it is to scrub a shelf really 
clean, but he divined it as he 
watched Francesca’s finished 
performance. 

“T’m too tired to walk, but it 
will be a relief to them to get us 
out of the house for a while,” 
said Francesca. 


HE lingered to tuck Mrs. 
Morton up on the couch in 
her bedroom bay-window and 
dab her forehead with essence 
of lilies-of-the-valley. She told 
“Brother’’ his promised story, 
displaying an intimate knowl- 
edge of the habits of fairies that 
would have surprised Billy in 
her, if anything could. 
Billy welcomed this delay as 
a reprieve, but made no better 
use of it than to wander dis- 
consolately about the house, 
out on the rain-wet porch and 
back again. When Joe invited 


















































“*l’ve Had a Long, Hard Day, but I’ve Got One More Hard Thing to Do’” 


Joe looked in, said with the air of a guest diffidently offer- 
ing his services to the lady of the house, ‘‘ Anything I can 
do, Miss Foster?’ was dismissed, and went off through the 
rain to get the Sunday papers, whistling and looking cheerful 
for the first time that day. 


ILLY, obeying her orders blindly, though they came so 

thick and fast he was bewildered by them, could not 
remember all they accomplished that morning, but certain 
episodes stood out: He would never forget Francesca dust- 
ing flour promptly over his burned hand, touching it with 
cool, sure fingers, and saying with the kindest look he had 
seen in her kind, brown eyes, “Better now: ?’’ He would 
never forget her kneeling by ‘ ‘Brother’s” bed and prescribing 
for him and assuring his tearful mother that he did not need 
a doctor, while the child clung to her and demanded a story. 
He would never forget her bathing the Morton baby. 

The escaping gas had threatened to asphyxiate them as 
the leak in the gas stove grew worse. The stove refused to 
light or spluttered into unexpected bursts of flame and went 
out immediately. Francesca finally showed Billy how to 
turn off the gas in the cellar, and, as the last stick of wood 
had been 98 the night before and there was no coal for the 

range, she proceeded to get dinner on the oil stove. 

It was not the formal repast outlined in the menu Mrs. 
Morton had written in her flowing script and pinned under 
the kitchen clock for Norah; it was not the perfect meal Joe 
called it when he asked for a third help of something, but it 
was an adequate meal: fruit cocktails, chops cut from the 
Sunday roast and pan-broiled, witha macédoine of vegetables 
cooked in the same pan, preserves and a generous bow! of 
junket served together English fashion. 

Billy began to see that Francesca had an old-fashioned 
virtue w hic h he had often heard his grandmother speak of 
by an old-fashioned name—contrivance. 

The percolator did not appear again, but Francesca’s cold- 
water coffee did. Billy and Joe avoided each other’s eyes 
as they drank it, but Mrs. Morton and Francesca looked at 
each other and laughed. 

When he heard that laugh Billy realized all in one dreadful 
moment how tired Francesca was. The pathetic droop at 
the corners of her mouth and the wistful widening of her 
eyes betrayed it, and so did every lift of her head, every turn 
of her wrist. She seemed infinitely feminine and appealing, 
but that was no consolation to Billy. For he was facing a 
truth that was new to his philosophy, quite new and appall- 
ing: In order that the regular routine of a house should go 
on somebody must get tired. 

Francesca had spent her strength, and what had she 
accomplished? Bathed a baby, prepared one meal—one; 
and every day three meals had to be got together !—met a 
set of emergencies that might arise in any suburban house 
any day. 


HE sun’s out. You and Francesca must take a long 
walk after dinner,’”’ said Mrs. Morton. 

The sun, struggling through smirchy gray clouds, was 
indeed shining feebly over the rain-soaked fields and sodden 
roads of Cremona. Billy did not welcome it. He lingered 
shamelessly over the after-dinner dish-washing. For the 
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him to have a look at the chick- 
ens he refused almost savagely. 

When Francesca was ready 
at last he conducted her through 
Cremona in gloomy silence 
Fifteen minutes’ walk would 
have taken them to Blackstone 
or Malvern, where the roads were better but the population 
was larger. Suchasit was, they had Cremona to themselves. 
Of the ninety-five souls who inhabited it not one was in 
sight. They descended the gentle incline from the semi- 
bungalow and turned toward the station. Billy hoped that 
road would be drier than the path to the shore. It was not. 
They could not fall into the swing of their usual pace together 
because of the puddles they had to avoid. 

Cremona, swampy and treeless and sparsely settled, 
stretched all around them, mercilessly revealed by the after- 
noon sun. Inthe center of a strip of field that was half. under 
water a signboard drooped forlornly, but still stood. ‘‘ Why 
pay rent?” itinquired. ‘‘Owna house in beautiful Cremona.” 

As he walked Billy squared his shoulders unconsciously. 
He must not be a coward. He must speak to Francesca now. 
They turned under the railway bridge. In that little area 
of gloom the largest puddle in Cremona lay hidden from 
unwary eyes. Francesca splashed into it. She caught at 
Billy’s arm too late to save herself. 

“Both my feet are wet now.”’ Her weary little laugh went 
straight to Billy’s heart. 

He caught her hands and held them. The two stood still 
under the bridge. ‘Poor child !’’ said Billy. 


OW was the time to tell her, while he had the nerve; he 
was losing it with every step they took. He was so full 
of this resolve he hardly realized that Francesca was speaking. 

“The hopeless incompetence of that woman!”’ she was 
saying. ‘‘I can’t see a woman fall down on her job like that 
without wanting a chance to show what I can do. That 
laborious meal last night; that stupid evening; her poor 
little rags of clothes. There isn’t one table or chair in her 
house that you and I would own at any price. With less than 
the money they spend we—anybody Into Francesca's 
face came the look it had worn when Billy met her after the 
first suffrage parade disbanded—that exalted look touched 
with a newborn tenderness. ‘‘ Billy, ‘the Cause’ is strong 
enough to fight its battles without me. There’s a bigger fight 
for any woman—for me—to make, a place that nobody but 
me can fill, a ‘Cause’- 

‘Don’t talk suffrage now; I can "t bear it,’’ said poor Billy, 
hurrying on to his tragic clim: ix. ‘Listen: Running a house 
on three thousand a year is no game for you. I’m a three- 
thousand-a-year man. I give up. You're too good for me. 
You’re the only woman I'll ever love, but, Francesca ‘i 
Billy was meaning every word he said. From today all his 
decisions were to be reckoned with and this decision was final, 
for Billy was a man now. Francesca recognized it with a 
little gasp of terror and delight. “I shall never ask you to 
marry me again. 

The faintest of smiles curved the corners of Francesca’s 
mouth. But her brown eyes were not smiling; they looked 
at Billy straight and true. ‘‘I’ve had a long, hard day, but 
I’ve got one more hard thing to do,” she said rather 
breathlessly; and she did it. Bravely, without one glance 
to right or left over the still deserted waste of Cremona, she 
put her two hands on Billy’s shoulders and clung to him. 
Shamed color flooded her cheeks, but her low voice was 
steady and unbelievably sweet. 

‘Billy, I love you,”’ she said. 











“Will you marry me?”’ 








Easy to 





By a Man Who Has Tried It 





ERTAINLY not. The very first one on 
record proved that. Even Paradise 
couldn't satisfy her. Scarcely had she 
§||; and Adam got nicely settled in their 
RV || new quarters when she began to look 
Nes | for trouble. If Eve had been an easy 
woman to live with we'd all be in Para- 
dise this very minute, instead of being 
|| obliged to earn our bread by the sweat 
of our brows. 

Perhaps the best that can be said is 
J that some women are easier to live 
One must generalize, of course, in matters 
of this sort, not having tried them all. 

But why should any woman be easy to live with? The inti- 
mate daily association of any two personalities not entirely 
spineless must, of necessity, produce friction. No man 
and woman can regard any question from precisely the 
same standpoint, from breakfast foods to smoking a pipe 
about the house, or the proper way to raise little Algernon or 
Dorothy, as the case may be. Jack Spratt and his wife were 
doubtless an ideal couple, but please observe that she got all 
the fat and left him all the lean. There is more truth than 
poetry in that old nursery rime. I’ve always suspected that 
Jack’s dislike for fat was mere pretense. He knew he hadn't 
a chance in the world to get any, so he made a virtue of 
necessity. Most husbands do. 

There are some men who argue that woman, being the 
inferior sex, should always give in. A great many more think 
it who dare not maintain it intheopen. But that isa foolish 
doctrine, grounded in error. The woman who makes a door- 
mat of herself is not easy to live with. Eternal docility is 
apt to get on a man’s nerves even more than open nagging. 
He knows that he is wrong half the time and would rather be 
told so than be looked at in that ‘“‘I suppose you are right, 
John, though I really don’t believe it”’ sort of a way. The 
fate of doormats is to be walked upon and in the end to be 
thrown on the rubbish heap. 

The easiest woman to live with is one who does not love 
you. Such women do not quarrel because they do not care 
enough to quarrel. I knew a man once who boasted that he 
had never had a row with his wife since they were married. 
The poor chap woke from his fool’s paradise one morning to 
find that his better half had eloped with another man. 














OW to come down to the serious side of the question, no 
womancan possibly be easy to live with, because between 
her and the opposite sex there exist certain fundamental psy- 
chological differences so deeply rooted as to be ineradicable. 
For instance, women have little or no sense of logic. They 
arrive at their conclusions intuitively. Woman’s intuition is 
something we all recognize and respect. Man, on the con- 
trary, reaches his conclusions, as a result of logical processes, 
far more slowly than woman, frequently less accurately, but 
always by a different route. Thisat once makesany woman 
hard to live with. Being unable to argue logically she out- 
rages the man’s sense of reason from the very start. Her 
“‘Because”’ and ‘‘Oh, well, that’s the way I feel about it”’ 
may be grounded on truth, or they may not. But whena 
man wants to know why a sixty-dollar hat with a spray 
of imitation bird-of-paradise tails on it three feet high is 
superior to a thirty-dollar one with only eighteen inches of 
some other sort of a tickler sticking out behind, and she 
says ‘‘ Because,’’ he is very apt to make remarks—to him- 
self at least. And when she insists that the new dentist 
is far superior to the old one because he has such attract- 
ive eyes, you are anything but convinced that this is an 
adequate reason for paying him twice as much an hour for 
his services. 

It is this curious lack of logic that causes women who 
could break a bucking broncho to scream at the sight of 
a mouse, that permits them to wear furs around their necks 
and leave off their petticoats, although their necks need 
no covering and their bodies do, that sees modesty in a 
one-piece bathing suit or an X-ray skirt, and immodesty 
in a dancing Bacchante, that is responsible for bustles, 
militancy, green wigs, hero worship of condemned mur- 
derers, hysterical exaggeration of the evils of vivisection 
or the white-slave traffic, French heels—but why multiply 
instances? Women are not logical. Menare. Marriage 
is a partnership in which countless questions arise which 
must be argued, reasoned out, settled. How can it possibly 
be easy to reason out anything with the two sexes so abso- 
lutely different on this one point? 

Again, women are less honest than men. Every woman 
who reads this statement will want to throw a book at me 
for making it. But is it not true? Women demonstrate 
thetruth of it in numberless ways. I know a woman who 
glows with pride every time she succeeds in beating the 
street-railway company out of a five-cent fare by under- 
stating the age of her little girlh No woman is expected 
to be honest with respect to her own age. Women’s laxity 
in the payment of small debts is a matter of common 
knowledge. Cheating at cards, an unpardonable sin on the 
part of a man, is regarded as quite a trifling affair if prac- 
ticed by a woman. Kleptomaniacs are almost invariably 
women. The white lies of social life area by-word. A man 
prides himself upon the fact that his word is as good as his 
bond. It is true that most men will lie when there is any 
considerable purpose to be gained by doing so, but most 
women will lie without any purpose whatever. Obviously 
a life partner who is dishonest, even though it be but in 
trifles, is not an easy person to live with. Fancy a busi- 
ness associate who had those qualities! Would he be an 
easy person to get along with? 


D . piawnl women are morecruel thanmen. There isa wide- 
spread notion to the contrary, based upon the tender- 
ness of mother love. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that mother love is an instinct as fundamental as sex love, 
or love of life, and, having an instinctive instead of a logical 
basis, it proves nothing whatever as to woman’s capacity 
for tenderness toward individuals in general. On the con- 
trary it is a well-recognized fact that woman nurses in hos- 
pitals are much less affected by the sufferings of patients 
than are man nurses. During the mad excesses of the 
French Revolution the cruelty of the women far outran that 
of the men. The most cruel ruler that England ever had 
was a woman. 

Even when her sex instincts are aroused woman is by 
no meansalwaystender. Before marriage she assumes the 
right to ‘“‘break” as many hearts as she can, to compel or 


persuade the love of as many men as her charms will per- 
mit. Unlike man, she may break her engagements at will. 
The sufferings of her rejected suitors concern her not at all. 
She regards them either with satisfaction, as a tribute to 
her attractiveness, or with indifference. 

After marriage this peculiarly feline capacity for cruelty 
causes her to be a hard taskmaster. Her own life may con- 
sist largely of wasteful or at least non-productive spending 
of the fruits of her spouse’s labors, yet she rarely makes any 
serious effort to render those labors less onerous. The picture 
of the husband straining every nerve to meet the require- 
ments of his family is a familiar one to us all. We shrug our 
shoulders and lay the blame upon the high cost of living. Yet 
in a vast number of cases a very limited amount of sym- 
pathetic understanding on the part of the wife would solve 
many of the problems which send our business men to sani- 
tariums or to early graves. 

It is significant that we hear so much of the overworked 
husband, so little of the overworked wife. It is equally sig- 
nificant that women as a class live longer than men. Few 
of them have any real sympathy for the hard-working male. 
Many resent indignantly any attempt on his part to bring 
his business cares into his home. All regard it as their right 
to waste a considerable proportion of their husbands’ in- 
comes. They do not look upon it as waste, and are ever 
ready with fulsome excuses, but the fabulous sum expended 
by the women of the Nation yearly upon personal adornment 
alone proves the case against them. But for this capacity for 
cruelty more wives would become sympathetic helpmates 
instead of unconscious parasites. 


HE American husband is notoriously lenient in his atti- 
tude toward women, far more so indeed than the husband 
of any other race. He may be imposed upon with singular 
and astonishing impunity. His wife may refuse to bear any 
children at all, or limit her family to one or two, solely that 
her comfort, her ability to enjoy herself, her capacity to 
spend the bulk of her time and money uselessly may not be 
curtailed. She may be vain, shallow, ignorant, careless of his 
welfare and his comfort, jealous, extravagant and selfish, yet 
he is apt to put up with it with little more than an occasional 
feeble protest, later to be nullified by an extravagant sense of 
contrition because of his having dared to protest at all. 
Men have come to regard this condition of affairs as en- 
tirely reasonable. Many of them encourage it. It affords 
them a feeling of satisfaction to dress their wives up in the 
costliest of gowns, furs and jewels, to provide automobiles, 
European trips, and what not, while themselves debating 
with solemn seriousness whether or not they are going to be 
able to afford a new overcoat next winter. Such a condition, 
which the average wife has come to regard as eminently right 
and proper, does not make the existence of the husband an easy 
one, however docilely he may accept it. Life would be easier 
for him if Mrs. Spratt did not insist upon having all the fat. 
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GARDEN OF DREAMS 


BY BLISS CARMAN 


YW the dawn-winds 

whisper — Bain) 
To the standing corn, 

And the rose of morning 
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ny From the dark is born, ‘ 

h All my shadowy garden fr 
eat Seems to grow aware Vac) 
a) | \ (ts 
ye Of a fragrant presence NA 
oy Half expected there. NG 

a ANS 
bis In the golden shimmer A 
Wi) ; (RU 
i Of the burning noon, aly 
Li When the birds are silent Cr 


And the poppies swoon, 
Once more I behold her 
Smile and turn her face, 
With its infinite regard, 
Its immortal grace. 


Ny When the twilight silvers f 
an Every nodding flower ny 
es And the new moon hallows 70 
Re The first evening hour, c 
x) Is it not her footfall Lips 
a \ Down the garden walks ce 
A. Where the drowsy blossoms Sy 
a Slumber on their stalks? aC 


In the starry quiet, 
When the soul is free, 

And a vernal message 
Stirs the lilac tree, 











“ Surely I have felt her 
iy Pass and brush my cheek ne 
y \ 


With the eloquence of love 
That does not need to speak! 
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But let him undertake to havea little of it himself, let him 
outrage one of his wife’s pet conventions, and the refined 
cruelty which will be practiced upon him would do credit ‘0 
the torture-loving Chinese. By a thousand feminine devic«: 
he will be made to feel that he is a criminal of the deepest dy » 
His pathetic and puerile devices to obtain even a semblan 
of personal liberty have attained the dignity of Natioz.\| 
jokes. The sick friend with whom he must sit up, the lod 
meeting, the night work at the office—these things haye 
passed into humorous literature as commonplaces of marri; | 
life. And whenat last, goaded to exasperation, he strides off |) 

n 


that haven of refuge, his club, asking himself on the way, ‘‘ 
any woman easy to live with?” he finds that Jones and Bro 
have already settled the question by deciding that ‘the: 
ain’t no such animal’’; whereupon they proceed to forg:; 
the whole matter in a quiet game of billiards. But those hu-- 
bands will pay for that game. The wives will see to that. |: 
was once said of the Bourbon family that they never learnc:| 
anything and never forgot anything. Wives are much tho: 
way. They certainly do not forget. The Easter hat thai 
Robinson gives his wife next week may be a penalty for 
that hour of billiards. 


_ any woman, theoretically, ought to be easy to live 
with. Are they not the loving creatures who look afte: 
our comfort (after they have first seen to their own), and bea: 
our children (usually under protest until the youngsters 
arrive, after which they proceed to take all the credit), and 
aid us in our struggles (with a keen eye to their own neces 
sities), and interest themselves in our work (‘‘ Do you mean 
to say, John, that they wouldn’t give you that raise? I wish 
I could talk to them, I’d tell thema thing ortwo. Why don’! 
you havea little more backbone ?”’), and bring us our slippers 
of an evening (‘‘ Now don’t go out tonight, Philip. I’ve been 
alone all day, except luncheon with Mrs. Jones anda matinée, 
anda little tea and dancing afterward”), and help us to save 
our money (Yes, Arthur, I’ve decided we can’t afford the 
seashore this summer. We must economize, you know, be- 
cause I’m going to take Alice to Europe in the autumn, and 
the poor child hasn’t a thing to wear’), and welcome our 
old friends (‘‘Tom, if you bring that horrid Mr. Clarkson 
home with you again I'll never forgive you. He may bea 
brilliant man, but I will not permit any one to throw cigar 
ashes on my Persian rugs”), and Oh, well, why enu- 
merate all the things they do to make life easy for us? Have 
they not given us—themselves ? 

I've often wondered why women make such stupendous 
efforts to effect this sacrifice. It is not forced upon them. 
They use every wile known to their sex in their efforts to in- 
duce some male to lead them to the altar, yet even before 
the last strains of the Wedding March have died away they 
are beginning to remind him of the sacrifice they have made 
in permitting himtodoso. Fromthattimeon he must make 
up his mind that Providence and the woman, acting together, 

have conferred upon him some remarkable and unheard-of 
boon which it will require the efforts and labor of a lifetime 
to prove himself worthy of. A standard has been set for 
him—a sort of combination of Sir Galahad, J. Pierpont 
Morgan and the hero of the latest best seller. Woe betide 
him if he fails to measure up to it! Do you think there 
is anything easy about that? If youdo it shows that you 
haven't tried it. 

But of all the qualities that make women hard to live 
with, unreasoning jealousy is the worst. Some women are 
jealous even of their husbands’ friends. Others are jealous 
of their business, their profession. Still others are jealous 
of their families. All, generally speaking, resent instantly 
their slightest attention to other women. The thoroughly 
jealous woman makes existence a nightmare. She is 
wretched if she does not know what her husband is doing 
every hour of the twenty-four that she is not with him. 
Jones’s wife nags him continually because he hasan attract- 
ive stenographer. Brown’s becomes hysterical because he 
goes toa club banquet and doesn’t get home until two in 
the morning. Smith’s weeps for half a day because of a 
feminine voice asking for her husband over the telephone, 
and doesn’t half believe him when he tells her that it was a 
middle-aged woman from his native town, whois soliciting 
subscriptions fora church home. Few married men would 
dare toreceive a letter of the most innocent sort ina feminine 
handwriting—at their homes. A trace of violet powder 
on his shoulder, the result of an overcrowded subway train, 
once cost a friend of mine a set of mink furs. Life with 
a jealous woman is not easy. Solomon remarked upon 
that fact, and he surely ought to have known. 





ERHAPS somewhere in the world there may be a woman 

whois absolutely truthful and thoroughly unselfish, who 
is full of the tenderest sympathy for the suffering of others, 
who is logical and reasonable in all things, who would never 
stoop to petty deceptions, who knows nothing of vanity nor 
of envy, who is able intelligently and wisely to counsel and 
assist her husband in his business affairs, who detests 
extravagance and show, who knows how to manage her 
house and bring up her children with discretion and ability, 
who is not jealous of her husband’s woman friends, and 
who is incapable of ever saying a single spiteful or mean 
thing—there may be such a woman, I say, but if there is she 
should be snatched up to Heaven at once, as being entirely 
too good for this vale of tears. Certainly she could never 
hope to find a husband who would be worthy of her. 

And since life is an affair of practical and material 
things, and not a romantic dream, perhaps it is just as well 
that no woman is easy to live with. Husbands are bad 
enough as it is. There is no telling to what extent they 
would become spoiled were things made any easier for them. 
And although most of them, at times, indulge in secret 
longings fora state of single blessedness, few there are who 
would not find themselves wishing for the old familiar fire- 
side, with all its drawbacks, before many weeks had passed. 
Wives are after all human beings, and: therefore far from 
perfect. I fancy that life with an angel might be apt tocloy. 

And then there are the little dears who have come to give 
point and purpose to the marital partnership. They at 
least are perfect, each and every one. For them any sac- 
rifice is possible, even to living with a woman who tells you 
all your shortcomings every morning at breakfast, and gets 
peevish because you insist upon staying home some night 
when she wants to go out. 

Yes, they are hard creatures to live with, there is no 
denying that. But—and here is the meat of the whole 
question—they are very much harder to live without. 
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back porch and turned a red twine string around and 

around upon his finger reflectively. The red twine 
string stood for something; but what? He slowly recounted 
the things he had done. 

‘* I’ve carried out that pan o’ scraps t’ the hens, an’ I didn’t 
f'rgit the ol’ settin’ hen in the barrel neither. I pulled weeds 
f'r the pigs. I carried Miranda's milk down int’ the spring- 
house, I hain’t washed the dishes yet—I hain’t goin’ to till 
I git ready; mebby I won’tdoitatall. Isha’n’t ’thout I feel 
like it.” His white head nodded in stubborn rebellion. 

““T’m allus washin’ dishes,’’ he kept on. ‘‘ Miranda is the 
worst woman t’ dirty dishes; I never see her beat. She 
takes one dish t’ peel taters in and another t’ reense ’em in. 
’Tain’t no sense dirtyin’ two. 'Tain't a man’s place t’ wash 
dishes,” he condoned with himself resentfully. ‘‘It’s a 
woman’s place. I’m a-goin’ t’ tell er so. I’m a-goin’ t’ tell 
‘er I won’t do it.” 

He got up and began fumbling along in the crack about 
the porch. 

“*T’d like to know where she put it,’” he grumbled. ‘‘She’s 
allusa-hidin’ it. Jestas though! wasa-goin’ ’round scatterin’ 
sparks like a steam enjine—jest as though | didn’t know 
‘nough not t’ set the house afire.”” His face expressed his 
utter contempt for his daughter Miranda’s views. 

““Mebby if I could smoke I'd think what this tumpy red 
string is for. I ’member her tyin’ it on. ’Twus somethin’ 
important, too. I don’t care! She had no business t’ hide 
my pipe!” 

He went feeling blindly along the cracks and peeping into 
impossible places—the knife-and-fork box, the flour barrel, 
into his daughter Miranda’s work-basket. He fumbled over 
the balls of yarn and rolls of mending clumsily. 

“She wanted me t’ learn t’ knit.”” The sight of the smooth 
balls of gray sock yarn aroused the old man to fresh indig- 
nation. 

‘*T've sewed carpet ragsf’r er; I’ve sewed on buttons, too, 
but I won't knit.”’ 


Py ise oo PRINDLE sat down on the low step onthe 


E GAVE up looking for his pipe and went and took the 
dishpan down petulantly, for though his words were 
rebellious he was obedient 
like untoachild. He piled 
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but du-dads, no sense in ’em,’’ he muttered. “Jest some- 
thin’ more t’ wash, Butter tas’es jest as good offen y’r plate, 
ever’ mite.”’ 

When he was through he went out and stood where the 
pink blossoms fell into his hair. 

“Them’s hot shot a-fallin’ from the enemy’s guns,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I hain’t afraid of ’em. I never flinched at Gettys- 
burg when the lead fell thicker’n spatter.” 

A saucy robin, high up and hidden, shouted a bantering 
challenge at the old man. “Shet up y’ sassy rebel; I'll fix 
you.’ He picked up a tiny pebble from the path and fired 
it, but it fell wide of its mark. 

“Tt’s you that’sopened fireon m’, isit? Darin’ m’t’ drive 
y’ off the ground? I c’ndoit. The ol’ man helped t’ oust y’ 
onc't,’’ he chuckled. ‘‘Ousted y’ slick an’ clean. Never seen 
fellers run like you did at Nashville. He-he!” He fired 
another stone, but the saucy robin chattered back boldly. 


HERE was a sound—the old man listened—a dim rum- 
bling in the distance. Then he fumbled the piece of red 
twine string Miranda had tied on his finger. 

“Dum it! What wus it fr?” he questioned himself. 

The rumbling grew louder. The puzzled expression on the 
old face deepened. ‘‘ Mebby ’twus somethin’ ’bout the pigs; 
but likely ’twus somethin’ 'bout fire. It most allus 7s when 
Miranda ties on a red string. I wish’t she’d quit tyin’ on 
strings.” 

There was a faint sound in the air, a rythmic palpitation 
amounting almost to music. Theold man pricked up his ears. 

“That there’s the ol’ fife an’ drum,” he said. ‘‘ That’s the 
ol’ fife an’ drum o’ Gettysburg.’”’ His dim eyes picked out a 
cloud of dust. It grew larger, louder. 

Father Prindle stood open-mouthed watching them come. 
It was the old veterans in arms; it was the old drum corps; 
it was a hundred reverent children bearing flowers. He hur- 
ried, as fast as his stumbling feet could go, out to the front 
gate to watch. them pass. 

His bare old head shone silvery white in the sun. He 
pulled out his big red bandanna and waved it full length at 
the passing line. His quavering, cracked old voice cheered 
and cheered. 














in the plates and cups and 
saucers. 

“‘T never see such a 
woman t’ dirty dishes,’’ he 
repeated. ‘‘ Now there’s 
the bowl she stirred the 
thickenin’in; why indingo 
didn’t she take the gravy 
up in the same bowl? 
There wa'n’t no need o’ 
dirtyin’ two. There’s three 
dough dishes an’ none of 
’em soaked.”’ 

He unpiled the dough 
dishes and set them out in 
an imposing row. Three 
dough dishes seemed to 
overwhelm the old man. 
‘*T’ll wash the rest, but I 
won't wash them,’’ he 


declared defiantly. oD - ™&, 
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Ahappy thought seemed aoe 
to strike him. ‘I'll soak 
’em f’r ’er,”’ he chuckled. 
‘*T’ll fix ’em so’st they won’t need washin’.” His twinkling 
little old eyes spied the rain barrel outside the back window. 
He carried the crocks one by one and dropped them in. 

Miranda Prindle thought she was doing her father a kind- 
ness in leaving these simple, homely tasks for the diverting of 
the old man’s mind, and his resentment had usually been 
kept to himself, but this morning he was slower than usual 
with the dishes. The breezes came softly in and dallied with 
the old man’s hair. It was May and the crab-apple tree out- 
side the kitchen door was drifting a shower of pink and white 
bloom upon the doorstep. 

The old man dallied with his dishwater, squeezing bubbles 
up through his fingers like a child. He floated the tiny butter- 
plates, the while he scolded about them fiercely. ‘* Nothin’ 


” 





Then the women and children were passing. Father 
Prindle singled out one, a tall, slim woman in a neat blue 
frock. His eyes were dim, but Miranda had a blue frock, 
“buttermilk blue,’’ like Ezra’s shirts. Yes, it was Miranda. 
She was going; he remembered now—it was soldiers’ day, 
Decoration Day—his day. Miranda was going and he was 
left. 

Last year he had gone. He had sat up in the buggy 
between Miranda and Ezra. He hadn’t marched with the 
soldiers, not for years. A deep indignation burned within 
him. He clambered up on the hitching block. There they 
went, over the hill. He was left. Miranda had gone. He 
sought about for a sufficiently vindictive appellation to 
apply to her. 

(Page 7) 


His Thin Voice Quavered Over the Story of Gettysburg, its Terrors and its Triumphs’ 


ee | tal, 


“I'll Catch ’em Yet,’ He Encouraged Himself; But the Distance Widened Miserably” 






“*They’ve allf’rgot m’,” the old man 
complained. ‘‘They went right past. 
I waved to ’em, too. They must ’a’ 
heardmecheerin’. Theyallf’rgot I'ma 
soldier, too. Miranda’st’ blame. She 


° ’ ’ ¢ 
won’t let me march with ’em—says I’m PD: ia 
too weak. [hain’t weak. I’mas limber ; Gy. ~ i Ls 
as ever I wus. I c’n jump clean offen 3" 


this hoss-block,” he said; but he didn’t, ~ ew ® 
he came down stiffly and cautiously. i 

The one rebel of the crab-apple tree 
had in the mean time been joined by 
a dozen others, and in the lilac bush that stood beside the 
gate they shouted derision at the old man’s weakness. 

‘*They didn’t nobody know I was a soldier,’’ he went on 
condoning with himself bitterly. ‘How could they? Ezra 
traded my ol’ musket f’r a garden-weeder, and Miranda cut 
up my blue soldier pants t’ make a rug. S’posin’ they wus 
holey? I wouldn’t mind a few holes. They wus my soldier 
breeches. She'd ’a’ got the coat, too, if I hadn’t a-hid it. 
I’ve seen ’er a-huntin’ f’r it since; but she won’t find it, so 
there! She hain’t got ’er rug done neither.” 

He hurried clumsily along the path to the barn. “‘I know 
where ’tis, though. I hain’t s’ f’rgitful as I look.” 

He fished out the old coat, greasy of wristband and worn 
at the elbows. ‘‘IfI’d’a’ had thzs on they’d ‘a’ noticed m’,” 
he said. 

His eyes spied the blue overalls son-in-law Ezra wore when 
he did his milking. They were new and bluer than the coat. 
He pulled them on triumphantly. His old hands shook with 
excitement. 


ACK in the house, hanging on the kitchen wall, he 

remembered a red, white and blue paper cap that had 
come as an advertisement for something or other. Miranda 
wore it sometimes when she swept. He went eagerly after 
it. What did a few words such as “White Lily Flour” 
matter? It was red, white and blue, the colors of his country, 
the colors of the flag he had marched under. He put it on 
his white head, then he stood in front of Miranda’s giass, 
trembling with enthusiasm. The sudden flood of rebellion 
sweeping over him frightened him. What right 
had Miranda to leave him alone? What right 
had she to bar him from his companions? He 
was going. He would join them when they 
marched out. He could march. Miranda 
thought he was too old to march; she didn’t 
know how strong he was. 

He straightened his back painfully as he 
went out to the gate. He picked a pink, a 
pansy and a daisy as he went, and fastened 
them to his buttonhole—red, white and blue, 
to do honor to his country. 

It had always been a humiliation to sit up 
between Miranda and Ezra on Decoration 
Day. Miranda always hustled him along, too, 
when he wanted to stop and talk with the boys. 
She never let him make any speeches. He 
used to get up and make patriotic speeches on 
Decoration Day before he had come to live 
with his daughter. He made up his mind he 
would make one today. The old man’s eyes 
Ss shone with rekindled pride as he hurried on, 
fe iP ny stepping in time to an imaginary tune. 

“ “That's the way we use t’ do in war times,” 
he said. ‘‘ There ain’t nothin’ like havin’ the 
time t’ step to.” 

When he came in sight of the schoolhouse they were all in 
line again and had started to march away. The old man hal- 
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_looed to them, but they did not stop. He took off the cap 


of National colors and waved it high, but no one seemed to 
see. He hurried painfully. 

“I'll catch ’em yet,” he encouraged himself; but the 
distance between him and the last little girl in line widened 
miserably. 

He started into a stumbling run and his breath came hard 
and fast. His stiff old back, unused to the demands of pride, 
protested fiercely. Still he did not give up, not till the last 
fluttering white dress had been lost to his dim vision; then 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 46 











About Which the Husband Too Often Forgets: By a Wife and Mother 








} NE of the first recollections I have 
of my mother is of her looking with 
a worried frown at my father and 
saying: ‘‘ Ralph, are we obliged to 
have that brand of champagne? It 
is so very expensive !” 

“We had better not give a dinner 
at all unless we can give it right,’’ I 
recall my father’s answering. 

“But why not a cheaper wine? 
There are so many things I want to 
getforthechildrenthisweek! They 
really cannot go without rubbers 
any longer.” 

“Oh, they are healthy children! There were no such things 
asrubbers when Iwasa boy. Ofcourse I might haveavoided 
this dinner, or I might give it at the club, but that would 
be even more expensive. Now that I am in it I should like 
to do it well. These are all brilliant men, but they won’t 

talk without wine, and they know good wine. The dinner 
would be a failure without it.” 

But my mother did not seem *«. be appeased. “Yes,” I 
recall her saying, ‘‘they are all briliiant, but not one of them 
can afford to drink, any more than we can afford to give 
them something to drink.’ 

“What on earth do you mean?”’ my father asked. 

“T mean that every one of these men’s wives darns her 
gloves and turns her best dress and presses and remakes it.”’ 

“Well, why not? None of them isrich. Each man wears 
his clothes out and only renews them when necessary.”’ 

“T know. But for the price of what they drink there might 
be new dresses and new gloves for their wives.” 

“Yes, and five years from now nobody will recall whether 
there were new dresses or not. But not one of our little 
dinners will be forgotten.”’ 

I do not think my mother said anything more, but I do 
know that my father had no idea of the humiliation of having 
no dinner dress to wear to the party she had spent hours of 
labor in arranging. 

















STILL remember my mother’s face as she stood before 

the glass, on the night of that dinner, looking at her shabby 
gown; and many more than five years have gone by. It is 
true that I also remember the dinners; we had them often. 

My brother and I used to steal from our nursery beds to 
listen, at the back stairway, to the laughter and the gay 
voices. Then, when by the sound of the voices we knew the 
table was being deserted for the library, we would creep 
downstairs in our bare feet. We knew that after the long 
wait both maids would be eating their delayed dinners in the 
kitchen. And we also knew that it was not polite to drink 
the wine left in the long stems of the champagne glasses. We 
would steal into the dining-room and there would usually be 
nine glasses with the hollow stems filled with bubbly amber 
stuff that made your tongue curly and your stomach warm. 

‘Always nine glasses!’’ I recall saying, after this special 
dinner. There was never a fair division of so unequal a 
number. 

My brother was two years older, and so he answered: 
‘* Father says: “We »ver less than the Graces nor more than the 
Nluses for dinner 

I did not know what this meant then, but I would not have 
asked for the world. I hastily collected my four glasses. 
Ralph always got Mother’s glass because he was quicker 
than I, and Mother usually left more in her glass. 

“\Wohy,’’ I remember asking, ‘‘did the man say the Widow 
Cliquot was the best guest at the dinner?” 

‘That’s the wine. She makes it.”’ 

I wondered whya woman would giveall these other women 
so much trouble and make all these children go without 
rubbers. 

Now I have no wish to sentimentalize about the drink 
question. Nor do I wish to moralize. We all know that 
drinking is not wholly a moral problem but a physiological 
one, and we have heard that its cure needs a physician as 
well as a priest. We have all seen the drink statistics, both 
the accurate ones and those in favor of alcohol. We know 
that daily doses of alcohol, no matter how small, lessen a 
man’s resistance to disease by attacking his white blood cor- 
puscles so that he cannot fight intruding germs effectually. 
We learned it at school. In college we learned that even a 
moderate drinker was not so good a father as a temperate 
man, because he bequeathed his children decreased nervous 
health. We knowabout vice and crime and their relation to 
alcohol. But in some experience with men who drink I never 
yet found one whom all this ready and available information 
kept from drinking. There was a time when I wondered 
why it did not. 


Y BRILLIANT father died, at forty-four, of pneumonia 
pi that he might easily have conquered but for his years 
of indulgence. My mother, her strength spent in twenty 
years of economy, died t three years later. My brother, who 

had unusual mathematical ability, had to leave the school 
that might have made him an engineer and take a clerical 
position at eight dollars a week. He has advanced, but he 
does not like his work and the longing for the other career is 
always with him. 

I gave up all my literary hopes and became that distressing 
thing, a paid companion. Ihave since married, but the fact 
that I could not fit myself for the thing I felt I could do still 
brings its hours of regret. 

Nor are my mother and Ralphand I special cases. Weare 
only three out of hundreds of suchcases. I watched awoman 
who came to my door this morning with a set of books to 
sell, far too expensive for meto buy. She turned slowly away 
and stood looking forlornly at the next house that, against 
her own shrinking modesty, she must invade. And I won- 
dered if that look would not have made some father or hus- 
band turn in his grave; if perhaps the amount spent on wine 
for dinner, ora few drinks a day, might not have provided 
enough insurance to have saved his daughter or his wife from 
this daily humiliation. 

But the knowledge of the waste involved in my father’s 
early death has not seemed to keep my brother Ralph from 
going in the same direction. Nor do] believe that the sight 
of many pathetic women, striving to earn a meager living, 
would keep my husband from his well-liked cocktail. 

We belong to a pleasant community clustered around a 
country club. We have none of us any money to spare; we 
are many of us paying for our own homes and hoping to 
send the children through college. Most of us women make 
our simple clothes and do much of our housework. Most of 


the men work hard in the city and come home for recreation 
and refreshment. And part of this refreshment certainly 
seems to them to be the evening drink at the club. The 
drinking is largely social. It helps the talk of the day. My 
husband and my husband’s friends, and Mariette who lives 
across the way and who orders a cocktail with her five- 
o'clock tea, and my brother Ralph and his wife, who go with- 
out a laundress, but who have wine on their table at a price 
that would easily pay the laundress’s bill, are not a weak- 
willed minority. They are all super-civilized, highly com- 
plex, cultivated men and women. The men do not get 
drunk, they do not do anything to excess. But they would 
not listen to you if you quoted them the most reliable sta- 
tistics about moderate drinking, or pointed out to them the 
most emphatic examples of its results. And I have about 
concluded that the reason is that it is not on the men that the 
hardship of moderate drinking falls. It is on the women. 


i never saw me in any way affected by liquor,” said 
Ralph to me the night we had the great alienist for 
dinner. 

I never have seen Ralph affected by liquor. But I have 
seen his wife exhausted with work beyond her strength. I 
have seen her fly into a passion that was only overstrained 
nerves due to the telephone’s ringing while the grocery man 
hammered at the back door and the postman rang at the 
front door and the maid was in the laundry. 

I did not say so to Ralph, because I knew the alienist had 
got on his nerves. ‘‘ No, dear lady,’’ the alienist had said to 
Ralph’s wife at dinner, ‘‘alcohol is not the cause of great 
crimes. As Doctor Lydston says, these great crimes demand 
great mental activity. They need keen perception, com- 
plete fearlessness, cleverness of conception, fixity of purpose, 
mechanical skill, fertility of resource and a profound knowl- 
edge of human nature. No alcoholic has these things. 
Gigantic swindling schemes require the highest quality of 
intelligence, and the intelligence of the man who drinks 
cannot be depended on.” 

“How about the good and fine things,” I asked, ‘‘that 
also require these very qualities? The gigantic business 
ventures, the conduct of the great railroads, the guiding 
of nations, the making of laws? Do the men who do these 
things refrain from drinking?” 

‘I cannot go so far in my statements,” said the great man, 
‘“‘for I do not know the history of all these men. But it is an 
age in which the necessity for conservation is being realized. 
Men with great tasks to do conserve their energies socially, 
physically, mentally. Alcohol is a dissipator. It releases a 

man from restraint. It gives him pleasantly to the moment’s 
enjoyment, instead of helping him plan the welfare of the 
future. I doubt if great accomplishment ever goes hand in 
hand with even small indulgence.” 

Mr. Farwell, the rich man of our neighborhood, replied: 
‘*The tendency grows more and more to inquire into a man’s 
personal habits before offering him positions requiring judg- 
ment. The surprising thing is that while there are many 
men almost fit for ‘the big job,’ men who may some day be 
able to swing it, there are only a few who can actually do it. 
And my experience is that in most cases these almost suc- 
cessful men, the men who in fact do succeed with small 
things, are the men who drink at luncheon to stimulate their 
flagging brains, and at dinner to get an appetite.” 

I gave a quick glance from my husband to my brother. 
They are both men of unusual ability, yet neither is satisfied 
with his work or with the moderate income it is bringing. 


EFERRING to the known views of the alienist and of 

Mr. Farwell, I had had no wine for dinner. But my 
husband had felt so apologetic about it that he had warned 
each man beforehand and they had prepared themselves 
accordingly. My guests, of course, could not know this and 
so felt at liberty to express their opinions. 

The alienist probably did not Tecognize the belligerence 
in Ralph’s voice when he asked: “What kind of crimes does 
alcohol inspire then?’”’ 

‘The crimes of emotion and impulse. Two-thirds of all 
such crimes are directly traceable to alcohol.”’ 

‘Of course,” said Ralph, ‘‘you mean the steady drinker?” 

““‘No, Ido not. It is the occasional drinker who is most 
likely to commit them. The steady drinker is too inert to 
respond to excitation.”’ 

I could see the whole table of moderate drinkers inwardly 
protesting. They objected to being associated in any way 
with those whose minds were perverted by the thing they 
themselves used merely as a social habit. 

‘‘But of course in an assemblage like this,” the alienist con- 
tinued, ‘‘such things as crimes do not come close. But blun- 
ders do—the foolish mistakes that cause such grave results, 
the little omissions, the reckless words and letters—it is safe 
to say that three-fourths of them are caused by the tempo- 
rary loss of self-control that comes from too much to drink.” 
He turned gallantly to me: ‘Of course you women are in- 
cluded in this only in so far as you have to bear the results, 
but that is often the hardest of all.”’ 

After he had gone, and the dinner was over, I found myself 
wondering what part of the burden of this liquor problem was 
borne by women. Not the wives of the day laborers, where 
poverty of living welcomes any release; not among the 
wealthy, where idleness makes cf drinking a pastime; but 
among our own women, wives of the men who make from two 
to four thousand a year, the men who have food enough and 
sufficient shelter but who must plan carefully to find money 
for anything else besides food and shelter. 

That very morning my husband had said: ‘‘ Caroline, 
keep the cost of this dinner down. Our last supper was too 
expensive.” 

Now our last supper had been a chafing-dish supper that 
had cost three dollars and sixty cents for the food, but twice 
as much for the drinks that Tom thought were necessary to 
wash the Welsh rarebit down. And I had gone without a 
new hat that I wanted because of these drinks. 

I did not want to moralize. No woman wants to when she 
has to trim over last year’s hat. You do not carea rap about 





HE WAS A WINTERSLIP— 


One of the Boston Winterslips, so he felt that he had 
to change his name to Smith when he became a hotel 
clerk. Then he met the girl from Pittsburgh—the rest 
is the story, ‘‘ The Clerk of Asquewan Inn’’—and it is 
in the next issue of THE JOURNAL (for July). 
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the ethics of stimulation. You want a new hat. But as I sat 
trimming over that hat it occurred to me that if we women 
cared less for the effect and more for the cause, less for the 
hat and more for these very ethics of stimulation, we micht 
have a clearer idea of the liquor problem and of our part in it. 

It is we women who bear the burden of the economy that 
this liquor problem makes necessary. It is here that it must 
be fought: on its economic side. It is here that women mist 
act; for women are the natural conservers of the world, 
They know what it means to sacrifice the things they and 
their children need to the moment’s exhilaration. 

Somebody always pays, and oftenest where it is a man who 
refuses to count the cost it is his wife and children who pay. 
It was only this morning that, as I planted my nasturtium 
seeds below my front veranda, I cast an occasional eye on 
my next-door neighbor dusting her hall behind the shelter of 
her screened door. And I saw the Kentucky Colonel, her 
husband, come downstairs. It was nearly ten, but the 
Colonel had just risen. His wife a. and said sweetly: 
‘““How do you feel this morning, Graham?”’ 

“* How would you expect a gentleman to feel in the morning 
before his cocktail ?’’ snapped the Colonel in the tones of he 
habitual before-breakfast grouch. And right there his wife’s 
part in the liquor problem bore heavily upon her, as indeed 
it has for many years. 

We women are self-sacrificing by nature. Most of us bear 
our shabby domestic burdens uncomplainingly enough. We 
are willing enough to go without the things we need, whether 
mental or material. But we should be sure that our sacri- 
fices are made for high objects and not for low ones, else we 
are wasting a very precious thing. 

Weir Mitchell never permitted his famous rest cure to 
be given at the home of the nerve-exhausted patient. For 
wherever there is such a patient there is always some mem- 
ber of the family who sacrifices herself, mind and body, to 
the demands of the invalid. And no cure can be effected 
while this condition continues. It is so with our men who 
drink. There is always some woman in the family who is 
bearing the hardest part of the burden, and there is much 
to be said for the frank recognition of this fact instead of 
denying it or hiding it. 


HESE two or three drinks a day mean the month’s rent 
for the man at a moderate wage, or the:summer’s vacation 
for the family of the man with twice that much, or better 
food and larger opportunity for the family of the man with 
still more. The burden of denial does not always fall on the 
wife in a way she can measure. It is like an indirect tax, a 
little here and a little there, scarcely measured at the time, 
yet making life a succession of worried days and sleepless 
nights. Itisnota world wherea man may live unto himself, or 
where the result of waste falls only on the waster. Whatever 
lessens a man’s efficiency handicaps his wife and children. 
It may not be in actual money. Perhaps your husband 
has the price of a drink, of many of them. But he is fighting 
a losing battle against age. He needs the resilience of his 
teries and the elasticity of his tissues and the clearness of 
his thought processes in his battle—not only for himself, but 
also for you whose living he is making. He cannot afford to 
drink. He cannot afford it physically. 

Your son is engaged in a profession that requires fingers of 
flexible steel, fingers whose slightest quiver would end in 
death. He needs nerves that are absolutely accurate in their 
response, not nerves that rebel at danger or tremble before a 
gaping wound. He cannot afford it nervously. 

The man your husband is working for, the man in his 
glass-partitioned office next your husband’s, the man who 
is the brains behind all the invested capital that keeps a 
hundred families fed and clothed, that sends your children 
toward their life’s work with costly special equipment—this 
man has a hundred grave problems a day to solve, on whose 
right solution your very bread depends. He cannot afford to 
drink. He cannot afford it mentally. Competition is too 
close, the balance between the cost of manufacturing and 
the returns of selling is too delicate. 

And this man whom you admire for his steady nerves and 
his fine mind and his excellent achievement, he « cannot afford 
it spiritually. He needs toconserve his no-functions. ‘‘ Yes 
comes easily to him and the whole world is waiting to hear 
‘s Yes” from a man of such gifts. 

“You cannot afford it” should be on the lips of every 
woman who is bearing her part in the liquor problem! We 
know the sore need of the moment’s stimulation. Nobody 
knows it better than women, with their uncertain strength. 
All of us have felt it. The physician, listening each day to 
depressing stories of pain and of disease; the professor, 
striving to push a path of knowledge through mediocrity; 
the tired business man, measuring his competitor’s power; 
the tense stockbroker, with ac hing fingers on the fluctuating 
pulse of trade; the discouraged writer, unsealing his returned 
manuscript; the hurried reporter, with the world’s news at 
his fingertips—would they not all welcome the relief of stim- 
ulation did they not know that the cost was far too high? 

A drug that impairs the brain functions ever so slightly is 

not likely to spare the moral sense. Even the moderate 
drinkers have to admit this. Nervous equilibrium is abso- 
lutely essential to right living and right thinking. Anything 
that impairs this impairs a man’s relations to others, espe- 
cially to those who have to live with him. Even though the 
equilibrium is only slightly impaired—and men vary greatly 
in the effect produced on them by alcohol—even if a man’s 
sane judgment is altered only a little, even if his wisdom is 
only slightly overbalanced by his animal impulses, all that is 
then needed to bring about misfortune or folly is the loss of his 
will power. A little more alcohol—the amount varying with 
the man—brings this about. It paralyzes a man’s will. 


AR more important, to himself and those who care for 

him, is a man’s will power than are his nerve ganglions or 
his muscular strength. Itisthe manhimself. It is his motive 
power, his personality, his ego—the thing that says J am, 
and can prove it. No man can afford to lose it for a minute 
or an hour. If you look for divinity in man you must look 
here. If you find creative power in him it is will acting on 
imagery and visualization. If you see executive ability it is 
acting will. If you feel character it is built on will. 

It is this, the very heart and soul of a man, that alcohol 
attacks. It attacks his self-control. It dissolves him into 
those constituents out of which he made himself by the addi- 
tion of effort and struggle. It is a waste before which all 
other wasting is small. Its burden, borne by wives and 
mothers and little children, is a burden beside which all other 
burdens are small. 
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HAT, Hans Wagner’s batting average over three 

hundred ever since he has been in the game? No, 

no, my girl, I think you are mistaken about that !”’ 
Then I tried to let Wren Robinson down easy. I didn’t 
want to hurt her feelings. 

‘Look it up for yourself, Mr. Wise Man,” she replied, 
with a smile, 

I turned to a boy who was selling refreshments at the 
Yale-Harvard game in the stadium where we were. 

‘“Boy, what has been Hans Wagner’s average in batting 
during his entire baseball life up to date?”’ 

His reply came quick as a flash: ‘‘ Three hundred and 
above!” 

I felt ashamed to look around at Wren, for she had, of 
course, overheard the conversation. I was wrong and she 
was right. That was a proved fact. I didn’t even question 
the boy’s information, for the minute he mentioned the 
figures my own lazy brain cells told me that he was right. 1 
blushed. But what did that girl do when I turned around ? 
She tactfully looked the other way as if she were intent on 
the game and did not want to miss a single play. I glanced 
at her covertly from time to time, but she was true blue. Not 
a word. But she knew. That fact impressed me. 

I felt ashamed of myself. I knew that I ought to be a 
man, own up and confess that I was wrong. Not a word 
from her, however, about anything save the game we were 
watching. But I noticed that she couldn’t look me in the 
eyes for some reason. I thought I could detect a twinkle 
in her black eyes. When the game was over and we were 
eating dinner I resolved to clear it all up in one plunge. 

“Say, Wren, you were right about that Hans Wagner 
average business—and—I—was ” 

But I got no further, for Wren burst into a loud laugh, in 
which I joined. 

““Why, Jack, it isn’t fairto you! You don’t know, but I 
used to write ‘baseball’ for the ‘Journal’ before I went to 
college.” 


F COURSE this may sound like a mighty strange reason 

for marrying a woman and being glad afterward that 
you did. But underlying that seemingly trivial incident 
there was something fundamental and I| knew it. 

When I was graduated from Harvard, Wren also received 
her degree from Wellesley. This happened in June and we 
were at the game in November. We are married now. We 
are living in a boys’ school in New England and we have a 
boy of our own. All of which has an important bearing 
on this story. 

I wish you could see these boys here in the school and the 
way they literally worship Wren, all because she knows what 
they know and is interested in what they are interested in. 
She gives them an hour each evening, and our own boy is the 
foremost of the gang, seeming to take an unusual pride in 
the fact that his mother is what he calls ‘‘a good sport.”” The 
conversation during this hour, which comes just before the 
study bell, usually drifts to athletics, and always they listen 
with wide-open eyes to ideals of manhood that she has a 
chance to drop now and then, because they trust her. She’s 
their “ pal.’ 

And that word ‘‘pal’’ is the best word that I can find, 
search as I will, to use when I try to tell you why I married 
Wren Robinson, and why I’m glad that I did; and why the 
boys here in this old school are glad that I did. She’s our 
youngster’s pal. He’s ten years old now as I write this. In 
fact she’s the pal of every boy in this school and every boy 
knows it. And she is her husband’s pal. 

When we go to see a baseball game she doesn’t call a bat 
a “‘cane”’; she doesn’t go to sleep; she doesn’t want to dis- 
cuss clothes and fashions every minute; she doesn’t ask what 
they are yelling about when a man makes a home run; she 
doesn’t ask why the umpire doesn’t bat; and she knows an 
error when she sees one. And it’s some comfort to live with 
a woman like that. In fact she’s the cheer leader of our little 
family when we go toa game. And this means that she’s the 
cheer leader of our little family in the game of life. She has 
a keen sense of humor. She has carried through life the 
ability to see a joke. A good pal and a woman witha sense of 
humor. God never made a better combination in a woman ! 
We play at life, the three of us. 


OT that we do not take life seriously. I have seen Wren 
in tears over the boy problems of some of these young- 
sters who come to her with their troubles. Talk about a 
professor becoming a part of the traditions and memories of 
boys’ schools, and that the glorious part of giving your life to 
such work is the having of boys who have become prominent 
menall over the world, writing back to you of their success 
and coming back to you year after year! I wish you could 
see these boys, grown to manhood, coming back to greet their 
old pal, Wren. It gladdens my heart as it would yours. 
Somehow even Marc Jones, who is now one of New York’s 
keenest financiers, when he was here in school instinctively 
turned to Wren with his boy problems. I cannot help smil- 
ing when I think back to his first business venture. It wasa 
candy shop here in the school, and it failed the first week of 
its existence, Mare burying the allowance of two months in 
his scheme. He came to Wren with his tragedy and she 
loaned him the money to start again. He is many times over 





NOTE—To this manuscript was awarded the fifth prize in THE JouURNAL’s 
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a millionaire now and comes back faithfully once a year to 
see us. And, as she was his pal in financial matters, so was 
she mine. 

We managed our finances together and had lots of fun 
doing it, from the days when we had to fight hard to keep 
above to this very day, when it has become easier. We 
divided half and half. I was careless about money, and when 
my half ran out, as it frequently did, she always seemed to be 
willing to help me out, as she did Marc. Frequently my 
financial disasters wereas bad as hiscandy-store venture, but 
she always came to the rescue, nobly and uncomplainingly. 

And I shall never forget the case of the poet. The poet of 
the school was Archie Butters. Somehow few of us who were 
on the faculty understood Archie. We were firmly convinced 
‘that he was a fool. But regularly he came to Wren to read 
her his verses. They worked them over together. She 
encouraged him and mothered him. And is it any wonder 
that he has just dedicated his third book to her, a volume 
that has recently attracted considerable attention in the 
literary world? And, as she was the poet’s pal in books, so 
was she and is mine. 

We read together in the evenings. We are book comrades, 
as we are ball comrades and friends in finance as well. 


ND then the preacher! The other boys in the school were 
inclined to make sport of him because he was a preacher. 
But somehow Wren found something interesting in his 
ambitions; something of sympathy that made her his pal as 
well as the pal of the rest. And now whenever we go to 
Chicago we always go to hear him preach. They call his 
church a “‘temple.”” It is a vast building and is crowded 
every Sunday, people waiting in line Sabbath after Sabbath 
to have the privilege of aseat. When we drop in unexpectedly, 
and he catches sight of us in the great audience, a halo of joy 
seems to spread over his face, and a thrill goes straight to 
my own heart, for I know that he sees before him the woman 
who understood him in the old days; Wren, my glorious 
wife! So she was also my own comrade in a sane religion 
which has lifted me up to her own high plane of fineness and 
purity and sacredness. 

3ut when our little Billy came that was best of all. That 
was the supreme test of comradeship all around, for me and 
for the boys as well. 

It was a baffling problem when we first knew that Billy 
was to come to us. At least we hoped that it would be a 
Billy, and soit was. For, as true friends as the boys were to 
us, We were not sure as to whether or not they would come 
up to the sacredness of this time just as we hoped for. They 
were but boys after all. 

Especially were we afraid of Jack Goodwin. We hadn’t 
seemed able to reach Jack someway. He practically had 
been raised in a preparatory school and had little respect for 
home and what home stands for. And yet, notwithstanding 
his disgust for such sacred things, we knew that his boy heart 
hungered for the feel of a mother’s arms. I think, though, 
that we were both more afraid of Jack than of the others. 

At last the time came when we felt that it was absolutely 
necessary for us to tell the boys our great secret. So I called 
them together. It wasa beautiful May evening. There was 
a glorious look in my comrade-woman’s eyes. But would 
mere boys catch that, or would they laugh? 

There were not enough chairs to go around, so the Poet 
sat ina window looking out over the bay. The Preacher sat 
on a little stool at Wren’s feet, near her oak desk. The 
Financier sat ona straight-backed desk-chair, and the others 
ranged here and there where they could in various boy atti- 
tudes. Jack stood up, and, as it happened, he stood where 
the soft brown light from the shade shone on his face. 


LY beiecay Wren spoke in her quiet, soft voice I watched 
their faces. There was not a sign of the much-feared 
smiles. I breathed a sigh of relief as this fact impressed itself 
on me. I watched Jack’s face especially, and as I did | 
thought of his poor, broken life, without a home, when sud- 
denly before I knew it the story was over, and there was a 
great silence. I looked into the faces of that room full of boys. 

After telling us how proud they were that they were to 
have a little baby in their dormitory, and how beautiful and 
wonderful it all was, the boys passed silently out as though 
they were in the presence of something more than human. 
I saw that Jack was still in the room. Tears stole down his 
face. He tried to hide them. He turned to look at a statue 
of Lincoln that I had on the bookease. But he couldn’t hide 
his feelings. His poor body began to tremble, and sobs came 
as hard as he tried to stop them. Thenhe turned, threw him- 
self on the lounge, weeping as though his heart were broken. 

Wren went to him, and he murmured into the folds of her 
dress, as she comforted him: ‘‘Oh, Mrs. ——, I know that 
Mother and Father love each other, but some way they 
don’t get along like you and Professor do. Why, why is it ? 
Can you tell me?”’ 

I could have answered his question at once, but I did not 
then. When he was comforted and we were alone I took 
Wren into my arms, and perhaps, like Jack, there were a few 
tears in my eyes, when I said to her: ‘Wren, we're pals, 
aren't we? Baseball pals, money pals, book pals and home 
pals? We know how to play, don’t we? and how to laugh, 
don’t we?” 

“Yes, we do,”’ and there was a twinkle through her tears; 
“and we know Hans Wagner’s batting average besides.” 
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*** Mr. Chalmers, in Behalf of Your Sincere Friends in Our Fair City-——’” 


I 
EPLYING to Henry's valued favor of the twelfth, 
announcing his engagement to Alice Grosvenor, the 
members of his family back in Navarre looked 
blankly at each other, gasped, said unanimously that they 
had expected it all along, and then wrote three charmingly 
characteristic letters to acquaint him with their various 
emotions on receipt of the information. 

Roberta, who had just finished a novel by Marie Corelli, 
and consequently felt more romantic than usual, filled 
twenty pages (at twenty words to-the page) with heavily 
underscored statements that Henry was a pippin, an angel 
youth, a dear, sweet brother, but at the same time a heart- 
less and unfeeling wretch to be so reticent with the most 
important details. 

Mrs. Chalmers, sniffing, hoped piously on her best mono- 
grammed stationery that the lady of his choice was good 
enough for Henry, and added that of course he mustn't 
think of marrying for at least four or five years. 


1 
| 
| 








Mr. Chi 1a brusque note from the Country 
Club to say lelighted, tl it was exactly what 
would pleas d Ssis superintendency 
ot tne ( € W ye Vaca whe le ei He 
Was ay o s bri ) Nava ¢ il 1 oce p he 
cottage on Oak Street that was to be his wedding gift. 


i ben arrangement was so eminently satisfactory to all con- 
cerned, and Henry's sudden aversion to a long engage- 
ment was so well supported by the bait of the assistant 
superintendency, that within six weeks the former football 
hero sat in the room he occupied with his friend Whitaker, 
and tested with an inquisitive forefinger the quality of the 
engraving on his own wedding invitation. He found it 
excellent. 

“Well,” said Henry pensively. 

“Well, what ?’’ demanded Whitaker 

“Tt’s just occurred to me for the first time,”’ said Henry 
slowly, ‘to wonder how Navarre will take it.”’ 

‘What d’you mean—take it?” 


Henry sighed perplexedly 
fe \Iy dear Tt llow,’ soothed Whitaker, “"so tar as I KNOW 
} , 1 ] } , ] 
you dont owe invbody any money out there Phey ‘re ill 
your friends, aren't they When Alice floats into that 
collection of mud huts vou call Navarre if the men don't 
- ' ther afterward and admit that vou’ve captured the 
get togetner afterward and adam tnat Vou V\ iptured ¢ 


finest little lady in the world—I’m wrong, that’s all; I’m 
wrong !”’ 

“Why, you ignoramus!”’ exploded Henry. “I’ve got the 
men eating out of my hand; it’s t 
about.”’ 

“The girls?” 

Henry tossed the invitation to the table. ‘As a matter of 
fact, Whit, out in Navarre they think that anybody trom the 


le Sti I’m bothering 


East espec i illy Boston is trying to patronize the mm: and 
the one thing small-town society won't stand is to be 
patronized. Why when I went back there two years ago | 
didn’t dare to wear any old clothes !”’ 

Aren't they your friends?” 

“Ves, but they’re women. And, especially out there 
where | live, it’s hard for a town to realize that there are 
other towns: or for girls to see that there are other girls. It’s 
going to be an ordeal—not so much for me as for Alice —and 
['m disturbed. [ tell you the more I see of girls the less 
I know about ’em.” 





‘Clever!” said his friend. ‘But I’ve heard it before; it 
isn’t original. Come, you want Navarre to stand on its hind 
legs and Wav its tail, d mt your Well then the thing for 
you to | » plo Ol a illlp ign FF 
¢ it SOI NDS reasonable,” mused the prospective brick 

9roon}, 


\ ou Want to start out be ing ce mo ratic, He nry,” said 
Whitaker, warming to the subject ‘Take off your hat to 
the judge and the minister—I assume you have all modern 
improvements—and pat the station agent’s kid on the head. 
Act just like a real politician fora while. Get a reputation 
for mixing with the common people and then turn exclusive 
over night, and you'll have the ladies wearing a path across 
your front lawn on second Thursdays. Do you grasp the 
idea?”’ 

“Whitaker,’? demanded Henry, staring at his resourceful 
friend with mingled admiration and envy, ‘“‘you’re a wizard ! 
Where did you pick up all this diplomatic stuff anyway?” 

““Merely a gentus for it,’’ admitted Whitaker with the 
modesty becoming to one who is a mine of brilliant sugges- 
tions. ‘“‘linhale it. You see the only real difference between 
Chicago and Navarre is the number of people you see on the 
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street, and I've got two sisters-in-law in Chicago. [| think 
you misjudge your friends, Henry; but of course you're 
anxious for Alice to make a hit with them. Don’t worry; 
I'll coach you. Trust your friends for friendship, old boy; 
but when you want advice come to an expert !”’ 


HREE days before the wedding Whitaker, as_ best 

man, gave Henry his breakfast, filled his pockets with 
cigars, and escorted him to Lawrenceville, where he deliv- 
ered him to Miss Grosvenor at the station with outspoken 
relief. 

Miss Grosvenor, admirably chaperoned by a maiden 
aunt who disapproved of the match, preserved a decorous 
mien until after dinner, when, cornering Henry in the 
library, she collapsed into his arms and wept just enough 
to demonstrate that his favorite necktie was not fast color. 

“Oh, Henry !”’ she cried tremulously; ‘ 1’m—s-scared !"’ 

*’There’s nothing to be scared about, dear.”’ 

“But I’ve never even seen Navarre! And I'm s-so 
afraid they won’t I-like me!” 

**Nonsense!’’ said Henry firmly. ‘They'll be crazy 
about you. Of course it would have been easier if some 
of my family were coming to the wedding, but that can’t 
be helped. They ought to have known better than to 
eat canned oysters this month anyway.” He kissed her 
adequately. ‘* Now don’t vou feel better?” 

“Y-yes,’”? admitted Miss Grosvenor; ‘‘but I'm. still 
s-scared !”’ 

“Now see here,” he instructed her; ‘you just sit steady 
in the boat and you'll have a good time. Navarre isn’t any 
giddy metropolis, but there’s a good crowd of young people, 
and a country club, and plenty of excitement. And in 
three or four months, if everything goes well, perhaps we 
can afford one of those little steam-roller runabouts; it won't 
be as dull as you think.”’ 

“Have you I-lots of friends out there, Henry?" Miss 
(Grosvenor inquired anxiously. 

“Tf turn ’em away,” he said euphemistically. “T know 
everybody in town and everybody knows me. Don’t you 
worry about that.”’ 

“Do they think a I-lot of you?” 

Henry wavered between modesty and the truth. ‘ Well,” 
he said finally, ‘“‘they gave me a garden party on the lawn 
of the Methodist Church—and I wasn’t a Methodist. That's 
all I can say.” 

Miss Grosvenor crept closer to him and winked rapidly 
‘You think they’ll approve of your m-marriage ?’ 

‘They certainly will—after they’ve seen 





‘Henry, dear, said Miss Grosven rr, id g 
anvwhere—whether I knew anybody there or n-not. But 
but | do hile p¢ ple So, ind | Want them to I1K¢é ind 
I don’t want your friends to be m-mad because you married 
11} 


“Silly !"’ said Henry. 

“1 don't w-want them tothink you've made a m-mistal 

“Silly !’’ said Henry, very gently. 

Miss Grosvenor dashed a hand over hereyes. ‘Le t's FO in 
and look at the p-presents,’’ she said uncertainly. ‘‘ They're 
p-perfectly lovely, and there are hardly any d-duplicates !"’ 

The erstwhile den of Mr. Grosvenor, who now had to do 
his smoking on the veranda, had become a temporary bazar 
that fairly dazzled the prospe¢ tive bridegroom. [Long tables 
discreetly swathed in folds of linen upheld a wealth ot 
We dding acct ssories beyond his power to Compre hend or to 
appreciate. He moved among them carefully, praising with 
voluble praise those articles whose utility he recognized, and 
tactfully avoiding explicit criticism of such strange treasure: 
is a silver trivet, a pair of grape scissors, and a patent egy 
boiler that looked like a toothbrush holder. 
NM [ISS ( ,ROSVENOR followed him atte ntive ly ay illing his 
+ attention to ins riptions on the cards. ‘This is from 
ncle T-Tilbury; he’s the tall one with red whiskers. This 
is your s-sister’s chocolate-pot; I like it, don’t you Phe 
Adams f-famils sent those coasters; aren't they dear? And 
your friend, Mr. Whitaker, sent that beautiful p-percolator, 
and—the Grants—that—that ih 

Her voice trailed away into the distance, for Henry, 
suddenly very tense and open-eyed, was staring about him 
in alarm, snatching a card here and a card there, taking the 
name at a glance and passing to the next, and always closing 
his lips a little firmer and his hands a little tighter 

Alice!” 

“Y¥-ves?”’ 

“Didn't anything come from Navarre 

She spread her hands impotently, Henry came a step 
nearer, 

Nothing ?”’ 

She shook her head. 

“N-nothing,’’ she whispered, ‘‘only that beautiful gift 
from your s-sister, You know I’m not m-material either, 
Henry, but I’m going out to l-live in Navarre with you, and 
it l-looks as though your friends did think you’ve—madt 

m-mistake—and I’m so—s-scared !”’ 

Henry thrust his hands into his coat pockets and whistled 
I iucously, 


‘Do you blame me? You know I’m not—m-material 

“Stung!’’ said the bridegroom. ‘I—wouldn’t have 
believed it. I don’t know what to make of it. Of cours 
Dad’s giving us a little house, and my mother ' 

He took the small girl swiftly in his arms and as suddenly 
released her. The maiden aunt, who didn’t believe in kissing 
came through the door way and proffered a letter. 

“If J were your mother, Alice,”’ she said, ‘I'd have these 
things packed away until you need them. I don’t care for 
this—ostentation.’’ She departed with a sidelong glance at 
her own gift, a silver water-pitcher of exceptional valu 
which had taken her quite two days to find, because the 
pattern she had in mind was unusual. 

Miss Grosvenor tilted her nose to display her independence 

**What is it, Henry ?”’ 

He wrinkled his forehead. 

“Tt’s from Roberta; J can't make anything out of it; 
see if you can.” 
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Miss Grosvenor took the letter and read: 

Dear Henry: Don't be alarmed, you old peach. T told every bo 
not to do it, but they wouldn't listen to me. It’s all right: J pro 
ised not to let on and I’m not ~—only it’s allright. Don't be peevi 

Ptomaines are a little better; sorry we can’t be there, .\ 
again on oysters. 

Oodles of love from Box: 


“What on earth is she talking about ?” said Henry. 

Miss Grosvenor smiled wanly up at him. ‘I don’t knoy 
but I f-feel better, Henry.” 

“You ao?” 

“Yes. Y-you see, I know your sister will I-like ny 
anyway.” 

The bridegroom opened his mouth slowly, and closed j 
more slowly yet. “I wish LT understood you women,” he said 
regretfully. “ Now how in the name of matrimony can yo 
know that?” : : 

‘“ Because I'l like her,’’ said Miss Grosvenor convincing], 


iI] 
S ) THE unreasonable wheel of life spun again, and Henry 
~ 


Chalmers awoke at seven o'clock in the morning to refle 
that he had slept in the house of the bride’s parents, and to 
make sure that the ring, which was under his pillow, had 
been unmolested by burglars while he slept. | Reassured, he 
dozed again, one hand extended under the pillow. 

Into the room tiptoed Whitaker, the best man, who, after 
regarding Henry withan enviouseye, prodded him vigoroush 
between the second and third ribs. “It’s time—to get up!" 
gasped the best man. ‘‘ Are you—awake?” 

“Am [?) What do you think?” 

Whitaker dodged and gained the door, ‘‘ You’re a fine 
man to be married,” he scoffed. ‘‘ Don't you know breakfast 
is in twenty minutes? How do you like your eggs, hot or 
cold ?” 

Henry sobered instantly. ‘You don’t need to go just 
yet,’ he said generously. “Sit down a second.” 

He performed his ablutions and proceeded to dress with 
the celerity born of four years of nine o'clock recitation 
when the alarm was set for eight-thirty. 

“Oh,” said Henry casually, “I suppose you might as wel! 
have this.”’ 


The best man accepted the little purple box with due 


reverence and pressed the spring. A band of untarnished 
gold gleamed brightly between swelling coverts of white 
satin, and Whitaker was constrained to remove it and 
examine the interior decoration. iad [as UR Co sas a . IGS 


at read It isn t so | id, Henrv.’’ 

‘Read the rest of it, why don’t you 

‘T don’t see any more.” 

‘18 K,’” explained Henry, ‘‘The trouble with vou 
college graduates is that you haven’t learned thoroughnes 
ind accuracy 


The best man, who was enamored of two Wellesley, thret 
Smith and six Briarcliff girls, and didn’t know that he was 
destined to the life of a bachelor, sighed profoundly. ‘That's 
all right,’ he stated. ‘“‘If the thing were solid brass it 
wouldn’t make any difference. The principle is the same. 
Gee, Henry! You’re a lucky guy !” 

‘*Thanks; how do I look?’’ 

“ Nervous as a pickpocket; why not?” 

‘You'll stand by me, old fellow?” 

“That’s what [I’m paid for,’ said Whitaker gruffly. 
‘You're not still worried about — Navarre, are you?” 

‘Ves. Tair. 

‘You remember what I told you, and you'll have ’em 
standing on their heads. Ready to go down 

‘Ina minute. I[’ma lucky man, Whit 

‘You're right, you are,”’ he exhaled exhaustively. ‘ Life's 
a serious proposition, Henry. Here today, there tomorrow 
I may not see you again for centuries,” 

‘You'll gO bac k to ( hicago as soon as you re through 
Law School?”’ 

“TH bet my bootware IT will,” said the future Probat 
Judy ot ¢ ook County. 

You'll come to see us ? 


“Til be there ad 


“ Always the same between us? 


’” 


“Always,” said his friend, knowing in his heart that the 
great untruth was spoken, but rising to the impossible like 
aman. He had two married brothers, had Whitaker, and 
he knew the immensity of distance between the souls of 
bachelor and benedict; but, ‘‘ Always the same, old scout,” 
further reassured Whitaker, 

“Then,” said Henry patting his tie, ‘* we 


: might as well 
YO down to breakfast, hadn't we?” 


IV 
“AMEN,” said the clergyman; and Henry, turning, stooped 
and kissed the bride. Among the faces, familiar and 


unfamiliar, that confronted him in the great living-room of 
the Grosvenors, the freckled visage of his staunch friend 
Whitaker stood out like a beacon on uncharted seas. A grim 


smile played on Whitaker’s lips as he marshalled the ushers 
to their task; a smile that softened now and then as he 
iught sight of Miss Grosvenor’ no, Mrs. Chalmers’s 
eyes, or intercepted a glance from the bridegroom Henry. 
So far, thought Whitaker, it had been easy; but any parrot 


could stumble through the responses, The crisis was to come 
some two weeks later, and, as field general of the expedition 
against Navarre, he felt himself r¢ sponsible for the conduct 
of the invading party. 

He sighed and sought a partner for the wedding supper. 
Miss Adams, Henry’s first love in Freshman year, was maid 
of honor and his legitimate prey, but the aggressive Jones boy 
slipped in ahead of him. The best man thought of pretty 
Miss Hollingsworth, who had awakened Henry to the essen- 
tial seriousness of the universe, and found her congratulating 
the bridegroom. 

‘““And a true union of souls,” Miss Hollingsworth was 
saying, ‘is what I hope for you both, Henry.”’ 

‘“*She’s miffed!’ muttered the expert, stealing cautiously 
out of the tableau. ‘* Now—Miss Cartwright !"’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 52 
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HERE were three days of pleasant expeditions by 

wood trail and water, expeditions which gave Princess 

(seorgina the measure of Alfred's extraordinary return 
of strength. She mentioned it and marveled over it all day 
long. Once or twice, When he picked up his own light canoe 
for a short portage, or dragged a heavy log to the fire, she 
protested; and then he, poor fellow, was betrayed into boast- 
ing, broadening his shoulders, showing her the muscles of his 
arms. It was on his lips to say to her, ‘Old Morrow says 
my lungs are as dry as his,’” but he checked himself in time. 
“You see how the plac e suits me,” he told her instead. 

\nd she, clasping her hands, replied: *‘ But it has been 
everything to you, Alfred.” 

It was not till Thursday morning that Her Royal Highness 
sought an interview with Prince Alfred. lady Althea 
thought this was leaving it rather late, but the 
that she would do it in her own good time 
that time and way sag did i 

\fter breakfast she said: ‘| should like to look at the lake 
from vour quarters for a little while, Alfred,” and they went 
over together, he carrying rug and shawl, and insisting on it 
against Vandeleur’s attempt to take them. 

\lfred made her comfortable in his own armchair outside 
the hut, and sat himself on a wooden bucket that Abe had 


Princess said 
and way, and in 








lett upside down inthe suT, Thus balanced he waited upon 
what shi i have to say : 
But | ce \ n " She opened he 
or ba 1. deliberation and to out her knitting 
\be, who was cleaning fishing tackle at the edge of th 
vater, went inside and came out again witha soft, red felt 


hat, which he placed on the ground beside Prince Alfred. 
Chen, with awkward ceremony, he lifted his own hat to the 
Princess and retired farther along the — 
‘That good fellow is your b¢ dy serval 
she, 
‘Abe? Oh, Abe i is my counsclorand friend. Abe’s no end 
ota good Cc hi ap. 
“He evidently thinks you ought to put your hat on.” 
“Well—do you mind if I do? The sun 
one in the eyes.”’ 
“By all means put the hat on. 


es 
colot it 1S « 


el suppose ” Said 


does rather get 


But what a very peculiar 
Is that the latest fashion in New York ? 

‘It is rather gay, isn’t it? 
Wi weal them in t he woods 
to prevent other fellows shoot- 
ing us by mista ke he told her. 

Phere usc . to ‘ quitea num 
ber of accids s that wavy.” 

‘Really if What i clever 
precaution ! | hop yvoualwa 
wear it, Alfred. How terrible 
it would be if— but sucha thing 
is unthinkable. You haven't 
asked much about home affairs. 
But [I suppose the ‘Times’ has 
kept you informed.” The Prin- 
cess knitted busily. 


H" R hnephe W ol; inced not 
quite comfortably through 
the door of his cabin where 
more than one tight roll of that 
newspaper, tied and addressed 
bythe lady who now questioned 
him, lay in a corner. ‘Yes, 
thanksawfully, Auntie George 
It was simply too geod of you 
to take all that trouble.’ 

“A pleasure to me, It has 


been in inter 





sting summer in 
many ways. Have vou noticed 
the extraordinary popularity of 
Victor's betrothal? ur | 
30 pleased.”’ 
** Does he Like t he Russian 
girl? ”” 


Like her? He adores het 
And between ourselves, Alfie, | 


do not think he was altogethe 1 *** Those Notions are All Very 
prepared to. But before he to Do With Them. 
and darling Sacha had been in 

the same house for three days poor, dear old Vic was her 
slave. It was really most amusing. But she subjugated us 


all, I assure you. Even I, with my natural dislike of for- 
eigners, Came under the charm.” 
** How jolly !" said Alfred absently, 
balsam. 

* Doushka ’—‘doushka’—‘ darling,” you know—it is 
nothing but ‘doushka’-ing. And now, dear boy, about your 
own plans, You will not 

“It’s not possible, Doctor Morrow says, to make them 
very far ahead,” Alfred cut in hurriedly; ‘‘ but so far as | 
know at present : 


ind picked upa twig 


Copyright, 1914 Vf) i rd ( 








“I’m Quite as Happy as I Need be fora While. If] Came In, You See, | Might be Too Happy to Go Away’” 


‘I was going to say you will not be surprised to hear that 
ever since the more reassuring reports of your health began 
to reach us your affairs have been occupying a good deal of 
attention, Alfie —naturally. And one part of my mission 
here is to tell you that matters are afoot.” 


S DDENLY and with great speed Alfred's intentions, 
WJ which had been bubbling near the surface of his mind, sank 
)the bottom of the sea there, deep, deep down, where a met 
maid watched over them with a face like Hilary Lanchester’ 
He began to strip the balsam twig of its greenery. ‘‘Yes?”’ 

he i 
lo begin with, Alfred, we are all hoping—John particu- 
larly —that you may find yourself able to return with me. 

‘“Next week? Absolutely impossible, I am afraid—if only 
for the reason that I have promised the Phippses to spend a 
di ly or two at Washington before I go,’’ countered Alfred. 

“I believe that has got about, and after the ripping way this 
country has treated me —— 

The objection told. Princess Georgina laid down her 
knitting to consider it. “‘] think you should have given us 
some intimation of that,’’ she said. ‘It does make a differ- 
ence. I could not be involved in a visit to Washington; I 
have not come prepared for anything of the sort. What is 
the earliest date, then, Alfred, 
that will enable you to make 
this visit before you sail?” 

‘I am not thinking of the 
Visit at present, Aunt. Doctor 
Morrow strongly advises me to 
winter here. He has very 
kindly offered me his house, as 
more convenient for messing; 
and he will look me up, he says, 
every fortnight orso. Ithought 
Vandy might go back with 
vou—he’s frightfully fed up 
with this place—and somebody 
else could come, if it’s absolutely 
necessary. : 

“Major Scrope might be 
appointed. It would be some 
little acknowledgment of his 
wonderful work on the Brahma- 
putra. And Kenneth Talbot is 
dying to be sent,’ temporized 
the Princess, lost in thought. 
‘You certainly have the gift 
of attaching people, Alfred.” 


'D LIKE Scrope. But not 

Tabby, please; he'd die of it; 
there isn’t a knick-knack about 
the pla e,”’ said Alfred with an 
ll ized eve. ‘“The man | 
most want is Henry Hake; he 
might bring my dog. Hake and 
Tinker would both be no end of 
use to me here.” 

“TI don’t think Hake could 
Well, but Princes Have Nothing come. He's married the 
Princes Must Marry’” housekeeper’s daughter at 
Sandringham. Tinker, dear 
thing —I saw him just before we started—was as fit as fit. | 
said to him, ‘Any imessage for Master, Tinker?’ and he 
barked loudly; I am sure he understood.” 

‘*Hake married! He never mentioned it.” 

‘He wouldn't, perhaps, writing about the dog. So Doctor 
Morrow recommends you to winter in this lonely place. 
Surely all its advantages could be had, if necessary, in 
Switzerland. I hope he will think so, for I fear, Alfred—I 
very greatly fear that it is impossible.”’ 

‘What makes it impossible ?”’ 

Princess Georgina let her hands and her knitting fall 
into her lap, measured the distance to Abe, glanced about 
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her and drew her chair a little nearer to her nephew. ‘‘ There 
are the gravest reasons why you should return at once to 
England, Alfred. You have become part of a very important 
policy between ourselves and the Wilhelmstrasse. I tell you 
this at once, because, knowing your character as I do, | am 
sure you would prefer it to any beating about the bush.” 

Prince Alfred stopped peeling his balsam twig long enough 
to say: ‘I should be glad, then, Aunt Georgina, if you 

ouldn’t beat about the bush.” 

‘Certain negotiations with the Kaiser's Govern 
would be materially 
marriage to one of the young German Archduchesses, 
\lfred. There are, as you know, three, an alliance with any 
of whom would be extremely suitable. But Heinrich has 
reasons of his own for preferring that it should be Sophia of 
Sternburg-Hofstein; and I happen to know that it is his 
special wish that you and she should meet at as early a date 
as possible. We propose, therefore, your health having been 
under Divine Providence practically reéstablished, to carry 
out the original plan of last June—it matured during the 
Kaiser’s visit—that Sophy should come with her aunt to 
Clavismore, and that you should find yourself in that — 
borhood. The Archduchess Valerie is my cousin by marriag 
and she has very naturally already invited me —— 





sat : 3 1 men's + ! } x WT 
assisted Dy dont jump.—by you 


A= put up his hand,and the Princess Georgina had 
an instant of remembering that this was the King's 
brother, while she was only the King’s aunt. The young 
man’s face had gone very white and sharp, his mouth had 
taken its most ‘‘difficult”’ line. ‘I would rather not know 
anything more about it,” he said. ‘‘I shall not marry. My 
health will not permit it.” 

‘Be reasonable, Alfred. You are recovered.” 

‘Not enough for that. Ask Doctor Morrow. 

‘But I have asked Doctor Morrow. Without making any 
fuss about it I said to him only this morning, ‘I hope we 
mav now consider that the state of the Prince’s lungs would 
be no bar, for instance, to marriage’; and his reply was, 
‘None whatever.’” 

‘I can only say that he talked very differently in July. 
I know what his ideas are upon that subject,and I know what 
my own are,” 

‘My dear Alfred, those notions are all very well and to be 
encouraged among ordinary people, but Princes have noth- 
ing to do with them. Princes must marry. It is their first 
duty—not tothemselves but to their country. What horrors 
there have been that wise marriages, and plenty of issue, 
would have prevented !”’ 

‘The succession doesn’t lie with me.” 

‘You are very near it. John has been bitterly disap- 
pointed so far—bitterly. There is Victor, of course, but who 
knows? He is far from strong. We urge nothing upon you 
that would be repugnant to your feelings, dear boy, only 
that vou should allow yourself to receive an impression of a 
verv dear and good girl and let matters take their course. It 
is most unusual to explain with all this candor in advance 
but knowing you as I do oF 

‘It is quite useless to talk to me about marriage, Aunt 
(seorgina,’’ said her nephew, and threw away the twig of 
balsam - if it had been the happiness of a lifetime. 

He said no more but looked at the ground, and that was 
the moment when, as the Princess told Lady Althea aftet 
ward, her heart sank within her. It sank depressed but not 
despairing—not by any means despairing. There was plenty 
of time, and in England plenty of influence. Here in the 
wilderness the Princess was alone; at home she would be 
reénforced—she warmed to think by what overwhelming 
allies. In the end the highest, best course must prevail. In 
the mean time 

‘Re that as it may, Alfred—I hope you will change your 
mind —but be that as it may you will understand what a very 
awkward dilemma would be forced upon John and all of us 
by any failure on your part at least to appear at Clavismore. 
Everybody knows, Heinrich better than anybody else, that 
you are perfectly well, and he is more than usually jumpy 








Just now \s well as being obliged to resist ob pre 
sure, he has set his heart upon this marriage It) may 
not take place. Quite probably Sophy may not be able to 
bear the sight of vou; very likely, indeed, if vou look as vou 
are looking now, dear | 
mitted to; the meeting in courtesy must take place. [Lam 
here to tell vou that from vour Wing, Alfred, and to beg that 
vou will so order your affairs as to consult his pleasure in this 
matter, as well as the interests of vour country.” The 
Princess had risen as she spoke, and stood, velvet bag and 
knitting notwithstanding ,avery august and impressive figure 

Prince Alfred also got upon his feet. He stood looking at 
the ground for a full moment before he spoke, his hands 
in his pockets, frowning, as Lady Althea heard afterward, 
quite detestably. “‘l should advise you, Aunt Georgina, to 
go back to England by the next ship, as you propose. I do 
not find it convenient to go with you; but you may tell John 
that I will carry out his wishes and be available, without 
prejudice, for this occasion you speak of by the last week in 
October. On the definite and clear understanding, which | 
must ask him to take the trouble to cable me, that I shall 
not be in any way prevented from carrying out the orders of 
the doctor who has saved my life and returning here for the 
winter.” 

“My dearest Alfred!” exclaimed the Princess, and 
approached him with outstretched arms. 

But he, like no Prince but a very unmannerly voung man, 
evaded her embrace and disappeared into his cabin. 


XVI 


N THE short time that remained of his aunt’s visit Alfred 


WOVE But the mee ting we are com 











showed what the Princess descri ) het companton 
as a thoroughly nice spirit —‘'con gy.’ as she said, 
‘that we had somethi like a iff.’ He devote 
hours every d i\ ( de lI il ¢*¢ 
=e Wf ] 1 : ] 1 . 
ments himself, and 1st ) about the details 
° ; 1 1 ; 3 ly ] 
ot vartous expedit l ( SU¢ hare 1111 (Hat \ 
placed his house at l of party tor he explor 
tion of Old Loon I dav was fixed. Phat was the 





single occasion on which the Princess was compelled to own 
to overfatigue and toexcuse herself. With that one exception 
the way she entered into everything was astonishing. Lady 
Althea went to represent her, and the Princess opents 
lamented the loss of so delightfu arty. But her nephew 
took bitter counsel over the inciden 

The world was aware, in an unofficial way, that Princess 
(seorgina, with a lady-in-waiting, was visiting the interesting 
patient at Colson’s Point; and Doctor Morrow began to 
complain of the telephone at Sumach. There was no tele 


phone at the camp; he had seen to th 










about that if the Prince was well en 
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began slow to move \lfh cri I 
Only shunting,” sai he incor ible Mor " 
eve on Alfred's face. 
“J say, began Mr. | inchester, “are you sure ol t| il 
Morrow 2”’ 
But ** Number 99” had quickened noticeably and was fast 


getting into what, for her, was pace, and pace with definiti 
intention. 


Phe Princess disappeared for a moment; then her head 


came through the window and both hands, wildly waving. 


Phen the train rounded a corner and was rapidly lost to view. 

“May Loask whether that was the intention?” asked 
Mr. Lanchester of the Doctor on the platform. 

‘It wasn't mine,” said he. 

“Then what in the name of commonsense is he up to? 

“T don’t know what he's up to,” replied the Doctor, “but 
I’m backing him anyhow.” His face had all the complicity 
of a schoolboy in the prank of another. 

“We'll consult the time-table and find out the first stop,” 
Lanchester said. ‘Shall you send Abe or go yourself? Or 
can | be of any use?” 

“My dear chap, I shall neither send Abe nor go mysclf, 
and Ud rather you weren't of any use, thanks all the same. 
\be will put up the team and wait around till the Prince 
comes back or wires; that’s as much as I’m going to do to 
interfere with him. Come over and have luncheon with me, 
will you?”’ 

“Don't vou feel the least anxiety ? 

‘Not a mite. I know my young man. There’s Abe. Tl 
instruct him. Are you coming?” 

“Why ves, thanks, I think Tam,” said Lanchester, but he 
looked concerned; and as they drove away into the woods 
behind Riley his glance traveled more than once to the 
railway line as if he expected to see Number 99” reappear. 





” 


In the drawing-room car there was no commotion until 
ihe gathered momentum of the train put an end to all sup- 
position that it was moving for its own convenience from 
track totrack. Alfred, then, to excitement from the ladies, 
got up and hurried to the platform of the car, but was rapidly 
overtaken by Althea Dawe, who clung to his arm with high 

nd terrified protests. 

Che Princess, too, left her seat and followed, but it was 
only to express extreme annoyance. “Althea, | beg 
cease that silly shrieking. Of course he can’t get off with the 

rain moving at this rate. [ will have it sent back.”’ 

‘I’m afraid we can't,” her nephew informed her. 

“Oh yes, we can.”’ The Princess rang, and sank again into 
Nek S@at. 

\fter a moment or two a negro porter entered in a spot 
less white coat and all the fatuous dignity of his kind, 
“Will vou please stop the train?” said the Princess briefly. 
“This gentleman has been carried on by mistake.” 

“No, Ma’am; dis here’s a passenger train; she ain’t no 
trolley; she don’t stop now short 0’ Cascade. The gen’leman 
kin git out thar if he want to.” 

It is possible that if the porter had known whom he was 
addressing he might have used other terms, although there 
is no way of vouching for it. 

Che Princess had one imperative impulse to tell him, but 
caught Lady Althea’s eve in time. Not for this had she out 
witted the reporters of New York. ‘‘ You may go,” she said. 


ot you, 


B' | in a white coat was not going at that 
ni began to dust the chair backs. ‘‘Want I 
should 11¢ wspape’ boy Pi 





} repeated the Princess, 
“TT know I may, but I got to do my business,” the porter 
li pped a cloud out of a plush seat. ‘ You seem 





o bin lettin’ a lot o’ cinders in at that there winder. I got 
y git it up.” 
‘Dor h that window said Alfred \nd make 
> Wi 
, : 
1 ila ot he ey 
\ ve x<pressed his fe ingsa e du 
ride he seized the porter by th collar of his spot 
vat, yerked him back fromthe window and sent him flying 


rough the door of the drawing-room into his own linen 

set, Which happened to be open just outside. He went 

ith such single intention that his spotless coat remained in 
\lfred’s hand and had to be thrown after him. 

‘He won't trouble us again,’ said Alfred, and he didn't 
Ile went instead r with the second waiter of the 
restaurant car, who advised him, after consideration, not to 

ike out a summons for assault, on the ground that whoever 
he parties in the drawing-room might or might not be they 


to conte 


sult niv some fe 














\\ | a) i 
Meanwhile the Prines ly Althea, rather humbled 
the ex sion of the e, had found it providential 
\l fre } the train : 
Phese thin snever happen, »hserved his Aunt Georgina 
Phe in mi have give sa gre 
‘ ( But how, Alfre ll vou get aw from 
{ { y| (¢ 
ble ‘ ] ri¢ Ms por | t ind ce isulte | it she 
: ng afterward to declare, as if he had never seen it 
before. ‘‘ There's a train back in half an hour,’ he told her, 
lid not say, as she was later to remember, that he would 


travel by it ‘\Torrow will leave one of the teams. J know 


rignt. 








The Doctor will hardly leave the station himself until 


n, Alfred,” she rebuked him mildly. ‘*‘ He seems to 
x rather a character, but I can't imagine him doing that. 
Well, it is not, dear boy, as I could have approved if it had 
in any Ww foreseen; but as it is I shall immensely 
( her hour of your company.” 


h words, and no further ado, Her Royal High 
ss removed her bonnet, put on a comfortable traveling 


nutch, and open d het “Spectator.” 


XVII 


Wi [., Prinee, what did vou think of ( ascade?’"' asked 
Doctor Morrow next morning at breakfast. 


\lfred ually lunched outdoors and dined alone with 
Vandeleur, but always breakfasted with the Doctor, who 
looked hi ver for the day. Vandeleur being still in 
1 \ ; , | sp VCO 
le Cae mv hair ond 
I) i ‘ Wi ied on the train 
Vou. don't seem to want nweh this moraine, What 
ish, Highne " 
\¢ ing tl ( ith it. Yes, there i the color. 
cl \ 1 to Ca I) I 
Ought to be finished, Prince. Try a bigger spoon. [ll 
ff with one sa ge. Cascade isn't one of our show 


but a you wanted to get vour hair cut there, there's 


r way than by rail, you know.” 

‘So Abe told me, coming home up the North Arm and 
long Mud Creek and then across. But I shouldn't have had 
he pleasure of going with my aunt,” said Alfred. “And the 

creek is! lL alWavVs good, \be says.” 

‘Sure to be, this time of year and after the rain we had in 
September, Not that I've ever tried it, but I don’t do much 
business in Cascade,” the Doctor told him. ‘It's a burg I 
venerally pass by. 


Montreal ? 


I wonder how the ladies are getting on at 
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“They IE be quite all right,” said) Alfred) contident| 
“Major Winter, of my uncle’s staff, was to meet them 
Utica on the quiet, and my uncle himself and one of the ot! 
fellows at Montreal. T have no anxiety.” 

“No,” said Doctor Morrow, giving him a thought 
glance, “you don’t look as if you had. Feeling fine, « 
With the nerves a ite on the outside, | think. A quiet da 
please.” 

“All right. IT can have Abe, | suppose. L want to send 
him over to the Lanchesters with a note.” 

“Have him by all means, son; but you won't find Hen; 
Lanchester. He's gone to New York today about th 
absurd mine of his: won't be back till Wednesday.” 

“Oh, is he? Really. Thanks for telling me. But 1 this 
Mil have Abe all the same, Doctor; and afterward | wa, 
him to go to Moose Lick with a telegram. You said [| mig! 
have anybody [ wanted now, and I’m writing for a friend 
mine named Youghall. That's all right, isn’t it?” 

“Why, of course. You'll find Abe cutting up venison 
think, out back. We run on low gear, though, today, plea 
It's a long hill, you know, Prince.” 

They got up to leave the table, and, as they went throug 
the door together, Alfred’s arm slipped around the shoulde; 
of his physician. ‘You don’t know how much | owe yo 
Doctor.” 

“Humbug!” said Morrow. ‘It's. the other way.” 

Alfred went to his own quarters and wrote his note. | | 
was addressed to Hilary in his irregular, careful hand tha 
formed every letter and no more, and though it seemed to bh 
important he wrote it only once. There was no delay abou 
the writing of it, because he had put everything ready befor 
hand, even to candle, wax and signet; and he chose his be 
notepaper to write upon. Then, for a protection again 
\be’s fingers, he cast about him and found a piece of clea 
brown wrapping paper. Hilary, when she received and rea 
it, put it tenderly back into the clean brown paper, and the: 
she ke cps it to this day. 


t. met the next morning at ten o'clock, one as pune 
tual as the other, on the near side of the portage to Old 
Loon Lake. Hilary walked across, leaving her canoe. She 
was dressed in her roughest and oldest of short tweed coat 
and skirts — Alfred had said an ‘expedition’ — rather shabby 
brown boots and a little soft green hat that knocked into an 
shape over her eyes. But for her lovely face and the spirit 
init she might have been a wandering tree. 

They waved and called; he paddled close; and she got in 
upon her cushion in the bow, he holding the canoe steady 
with his paddle. 

“This is splendid,” he said, but pushed off without a word 
of the explanation she was waiting for, 

She searched his face for it, and saw a growing satisfaction 
as the water quickly widened between the canoe and th 
shore. But something else was there, something new. She 
wondered. ‘Why so fast?” she asked him. 

“We have a long way to go,” he told her. 


‘You said rather a special expedition,’ she said, “but | 
didn’t gather that it would be a long one.”’ 

‘Pm afraid it will take most of the day.”’ 

“Then [’'m afraid,” said Hilary, ‘“‘that I] can’t go.” 

‘You will when you know,” he told her. ‘ You'll feel that 
vou must. It will be vour duty, vou know,” 
‘Please stop paddling and tell me.” 

ett " 


‘Tl tell vou, but I won't top paddling Have vou « 


Y kee i ( fa imi 

that crossed her mind she ud: ‘‘Howis Colonel Vandeleut 
‘In bed,” said Alfred. He, too, seemed willing to gain 

time. ‘You never saw such a jaw.” he told her. ‘We 


this morning through the window: 
Vandy’'s were mostly bad ones.” 


exchanged a few words 


Oh She laughed, but could think of no more to say. 
Nor apparently could he, except about the great matter 
which filled his mind and before which she was already 


troubled without knowing one word of it. He kept silent for 


another moment. Then he plunged. ‘Do you know what 
my aunt came over for? That’sa silly question, because you 
couldn Ls She Canic with instructions lo get me out ot 


Morrow's hands and back to Europe as quickly as it could 
he done.”’ 


“IT was sure of it !"’ exclaimed Hilat 
I've bee ive ret indins rmithat bean't 
disreg rd them Miu oC) It’ too beasth : but | must 
Morrow, who knows all about it, has written for passages for 
uson the twentieth.” 
7 : ; ee 
Next Tuesday 
tN OS: But t he re 1 Vie thing more, | am not onl to cas 


hack at once, but Tam also to go back in order to hecome 


IK 


engaged to be married!” Tle looked at her as if he had 
exploded a bombshell before her. but she made no special 
sign. “Hil,” he appealed simply)‘ doesn't that distress you 2”’ 

‘If—if it distresses vou it does. But Lhave always known 
it would have to come,” she said 


FE SHOULD have made some gesture of tragic indigna- 


tion, but all he did was to throw his cap into the bottom 
of the canoe and rumple his hair. ‘*T believed that | could 
stand out against anything of the sort because of my lungs,” 
he told her. “ But Morrow, dear old chap, gives mea clean 
bill of health. That would be all right, but unfortunately he 
gave it to mv aunt—sort of accidentally: but there vou are 
vou know. The fact is, Hilar iid Prince Alfred wretch 
edly,“ Umawfully well, and old Perry will find it out in about 
ten seconds when I get home.” 


‘Youcan’t expect me,” said Hilary, ‘Sto be sorry for that.” 
\nd Colorado? And all we were going todo2”’ His eve 
gloomed at her. 

‘There is that. I’m awfull Oo hout Colorado But 
perhaps you will feel different now that you are well, and 
will find a great future over there. J think it is quite likel 
that I shall have interesting things to do, too. in my own 
country. Ny t ther will ilmeo tcertaint consent to nomina- 
tion iain, indif he do the pec ple will make him Pre sicle nC. 
\nd he depends a great deal upon me.’ There was a curiou 
aloofness in her tone. It was almost as if she wished to assert 
ome dignity or to impress him with some circumstance with 
which he had nothing to do he, Hilary 

But he caught at it. ‘‘ All the better!’ he cried: “| do 
hope he will. But, Hil,’ he said gently, ““you care a little 


about me, too, don’t you?” 

She, who a moment ago would teach him how little she 
cared, said: ‘ You know I do.” 

Alfred reflected. He did not know. It was the happiest, 
openest secret between them, this thing that they never 
talked about, and had been for weeks. But he had to be care- 
ful. “You don’t ask who it is that my brother John and my 
Aunt Georgina and the Foreign Office and a few other people 
Want me to marry,” he said, 
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AVE: you ever seen a frisky, 

woodsy squirrel, very 
bright-eyed and brisk and 
little and lovable, shut up in a 
cage? Melissa was something 
like that. The name of her cage 
was ‘‘Jacobstein’s Tile Office.” 
She went into it at cight o'clock 
each morning and left it at six 
clock cach evening to go into another cage, the big city 
where she knew no one. The pitiable part about all caged 
things is that they have nothing todo. That was the chiefest 
of Melissa’s troubles: she had nothing to do. 

“Just tell any one that comes in to leave their address 
or telephone number and [ll call and give ’em an estimate 
on their job. Answer the telephone when it rings and say the 
ame. That's all you'll have to do; the rest of the time you 
can have to yourself,”” Mr. Jacobstein had said to her the day 

he took the position four months ago. 

Having time to yourself is nice when it means doing 
but when it means thinking things it is not nice, 
especially when one is so homesick that the three hundred 
niles away from home stretch out in great gloomy black 
lines in one’s brain and measure and remeasure themselves. 
Of course there were any number of interesting, improving 
things which Melissa might have done, 


things; 


only --she didn’t. She sat and stared 
at the ugly brown houses across the 
treet and was unhappy. 


P. of her sixteen years, except the 
last four months, she had lived on 
afarmina hill-hugged Western valley, 
and had played and worked and 
thought creamy, fruity, fresh-airy 
thoughts and been happy. In the city 
he couldn’t play and she couldn't 
work, and skimmed-milky, back-hall- 
bedroomy thoughts spoiled her happy 
looks when, right across the street, the 
Palmist moved in. 

Melissa saw him putting a card, with 
“Palmistry”? printed on it, in the win- 
dow. She looked for the word in the 
dictionary: ‘‘The art or practice of 
telling fortunes by looking at the palm 
of the hand.”’ Telling fortunes, that 
was what she had thought it meant: 
but she had wanted to make sure. 


Once there had been a fortune teller at 


he fair, and she and Dan were going to 
have their fortunes told until they had 
found it cost ‘‘two bits,’’ and ‘‘two 
bits’’ was a lot of money. Her 
thoughts trailed three hundred miles 
away to Dan. She wondered if he 


could be “taking up” with the Ludkins 
girl; not that he had ever cared about 
the Ludkins girl, but three hundred 
iniles is such a no-telling ways. 

She looked at her palm; it was all 

covered with little crisscross lines. — If 
only she knew how she could find out 
from those lines whether Dan was true 
to her; whether she would ever get 
home again! Across the street was a 
man who could tell her everything, but 
he would charge money for it. Melissa 
pressed het the window- 
pane. The Palmist was standing in his 
window and when he saw Melissa he 
miled. It wasn't ‘How S- 
the-crops?”’ sort of smile, but 
smiled back at him; her face was cut 
from the pattern of faces which have 
to return smiles for smiles. 


nose against 


exactly a 


she 


FRHE Palmist disappeared from the 
window. In five minutes he ap- 
peared in the tile office. ‘* Don’t you get 
lonesome here alone all day ?”’ he asked 
Melissa did, She got very lonely and 
homesick. 
“From the country, ain’t you?” 
“Yes, sir. What do you charge to 
tell fortunes?” 


“Dollar is my regular rate, but Tl 
tell yours for nothin’ any time you 
come over.” 

\ dollar! No wonder he wore a 


diamond pin in his necktie! ‘I'd love 
to have my fortune told, but [Il never 
have a dollar to spare, I’m afraid.” 
“Didn't T just tell you I'd tell your fortune for nothin’ 2?” 
7 family—they always pay as they go. 
soon as I can.” 


> 
rut, YOu see, Our 


and come over 


lll try to save 


“Well, here then, I'll give youa sample now; let’s see yout 
palm.”” Melissa stretched het little pink palm across the 
desk to him. ‘Your heart line here shows that there’s a 


boy where you come from in love with you. Is that right?” 

Ve 

“But you’re too pretty a young lady to throw yoursell 
away ona farmer. You're goin’ to have fine opportunities. 
This line on the Mount of the Sur shows you've got a chance 
to meet friends in the near future, and if you do as they 
advise you'll attain wealth and fame es 

“ Does—-does the boy back home love me truly, or does he 
think about some other girl?” 

“He's fickle, very fickle—loves you today and some othe 
young lady tomorrow.” 

‘*But he never did care for any girl but me, not since we 
were little.” 

The Palmist squeezed her hand into a tiny crumpled fist 
and began to talk in a lowered voice: ‘You're too pretty a 
girl to be wastin’ yourself on some igner’nt farmer and to be 
cooped up here in this place when you might be out havin’ 
a swell time ——”’ 


t 
\ 


**l’'m the Only Child, You See. 
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Story of What a Girl Found in a Woman’s Palr 
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“He's not ignorant. He went to agricultural college for a She crossed the street, holding 
whole year, And [| haven't any money to—spend and buy — her skirt so that a lilac-colored 


things.” 

‘Listen, girlic, you can get it easy — 

Just then Mr. Jacobstein came in. 

“Who's your friend?”’ he inquired when the Palmist had 
gone, 

“*1—I don’t know his name. 
street.” 

“You leave him be,” Mr. Jacobstein said. ‘‘ He’s no good, 
’s I can tell from his looks; ’f I see him around here again 
I'll kick him out so quick it'll make his head swim.” 

That settled it, of course. When the Palmist came the 
next day Melissa told him exactly what Mr. Jacobstein had 
said. She was not tactful, but she was very truthful. 

The Palmist made some uncomplimentary remarks con- 
cerning Mr. Jacobstein and retired hastily from the tile office, 
leaving Melissa alone with the brand-new thought he had 
planted in her mind: Dan was fickle. Having her fortune 
told changed suddenly from aluxury to anabsolute necessity. 
She began to try to save the money. She earned five dollars 
each week; she paid three dollars for a room and two meals 
a day; and the fortune-telling fund grew slowly. Then, one 
evening, Melissa’s landlady told her about the public library: 
a wonderful place where you could “borry out” any sort of 


” 


He’s the Palmist across the 


pankaretannatoe mies 


ait sell 
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book you wanted, free. It seemed incredible to Melissa. She 
went to the library, and asked the gray-eyved librarian for 
a book about palmistry. The gray-eyed librarian sighed as 
she handed the book to Melissa. 

It was a big, fat book with pictures in it. Melissa carried 
it home and studied it until the lights were turned that 
night. She wrapped it carefully in paper and took it to the 
office the next day; there she began to study it again. 
for the life of her she could not find out a thing about Dan. 


out 


VER and over, day after day, she read the book until 

she knew it almost by heart. Twice she had it renewed. 
each day she discovered a new cross or a new circle or a new 
grille on her palm, and, with all the cagerness of scientifi 
pursuit, she hunted these up in the book and found that her 
family loved her or that she did not have lung trouble or 
some other already known thing. It was on the day she dis- 
covered that a perfectly plain square on her Mount of Jupiter 
meant that she was not excessively ambitious that she closed 
the book and looked yearningly toward the Palmist’s house. 
The front door opened and a lovely, dressed-up lady came 
out. She had on a black dress and a black hat with plumes 
just the color of lilacs, and on her feet were shoes of that 
same color—lilac-colored shoes! 

(Page 13) 


It Broke Pa All Up When I Came Away’” 


Yloon 






petticoat showed, and then—she 

came right into the tile office. 

“You sell tiles here, don’t you?” 

she asked, smiling a pink and 

white, crinkly smile at Melissa. 

‘“No, ma’am—er—TI mean yes, 
ma’am. If you will let me have 
your address or your telephone number Mr. Jacobstein will 
call and give you an estimate on the job you want done.”’ 

“T guess I'll look around a little first. Isn't it lonesome 
for you alone here all day ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am, but since I’ve been reading about palmistry 
{ don’t mind so much. Did you have the Palmist tell your 
fortune for you?” 

“No, he—he wasn’t at \ an 
pretty little girl; though of the clothes 
don’t set it off much, Don’t you like pretty clothes?” 

** Ves. tha am. ” 

“Why don’t you buy some then? 
““?—] haven’t much money.” 
‘Oh, that’s it too bad!” paused and looked at 

Melissa sorrowfully. Then her face brightened. ‘‘ Well, now, 

L'il tell you what I'll do. I’ve taken a liking to you. I'm 

lonely and I’ve been thinking about 

getting a companion, and I[ believe 
you're just the girl I’m looking for. 

You come to live with me, be my com- 

panion, and I'll buy you all the pretty 

clothes you want.” 

“But I—I’ve never been a—a com- 
panion; I’m afraid I wouldn't suit.” 

“Oh, you'll just be keeping me com- 
pany; as I said, I’m lonely; that’s what 
a companion means, you know. So 
you just write your address out for me 
and I'll come in my automobile and 
get you this evening.” 


home. Say, vou're awfully 


Course you wear 


She 


AZEDLY Melissa out her 
address and handed it to 
dressed-up lady. She put it ina dan- 
gling gold thing hanging from her belt 
and started toward the door. 
“T wouldn't tell anybody 
this; you can tell them after vou get 
settled, you know. 
ous-hearted !”’ 


wrote 


the 


about 
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“NMustn’t I tell Mr. facobstein | 
cOIl g¢ to quit pr 

“No, d ell : 
ne; he nig! I 7 to p some 
t he way ot your going. | wouldn t 


write to my folks about it either, if | 


was you, until you get settled. They 
might worry, not knowing how you'd 
like it in 3 new place. By-by, 

we'll have a nice ride this 
evening,” 

“Oh, youare so good! I'll try hard 
to please, honestly Iwill. You 
the first person to call me ‘dearie’ since 
Ma kissed me good-by and said, ‘ Be a 
rood girl, dearie.’”’ 

“Cut it out. kid.” 
dressed-up lady. 

It secnie dto Me lissa th it the re Was 


your 


de ric; 


vou're 


interrupted thy 








a bothered look in her eves. ‘* Wert 
vou disappointed 'cause the Palmist 
wasn't home to tell vour fortune 

she asked. ‘If vou were I'd just love 


to try to tell it for you. 

The dressed-up lady hesitated; then 
she drew off her glove. The rings on 
her fingers twinkled and winked. 


“How perfectly beautiful!’ ex- 
claimed Melissa. 

“TH let you wear one when you 
come to live with me,’’ said the lady, 
as she held out her soft white palm 

Melissa examined it closely. ‘* Why 


your palm is quite a bit like mine.” 

“Gawd!” Melissa looked up in sur- 
prise. ‘*] said ‘Good !’” explained the 
dressed-up lady. 

“You'll never murder anybody nor 
go crazy nor be put in prison ——” 

“Sure about that prison?’ 

Melissa laughed. “Ofcourse. And 
Iet’s see—you have an awfully good 
heart and you dearly love animals 
You wouldn't hurt anything and——” 

Che dressed-up lady stared at her palm. ‘* Where do you 
see all this kind-hearted and loving-animals business ?”’ 

“Why right here, on the Mount of the Moon. See, 


mount is a lot like mine. You do love animals, don’t 


vour 
” 


vour 


HE dressed-up lady nodded her head and examined her 
Mount of the Moon closely. ‘I used to a 
“Then | wish you could see all mine at 
Mrizzy woolliest dog | 
there’s Toodles, the biggest old cat, and I just wish you could 
sce her last kittens! Of all the cute things - 7 
“They aren't gray, are they?” 
“Yes, ma’am, they are.” 
‘“No white on them?” 
“Well, just one teeny spot on the fattest one.” 
‘“* Neither one of mine had a spot of white — 
“Oh, did you have some too?” 
“Yes,andacow. Your cow’s name wasn't Bess, was it 
“No, ma’am, her name was Bell; 1 to have a 


} ] 
home. There 


he’s the cutest, you ever did see; an 





but we used 
Bess, long time ago; only Bell gives lots better milk, such 
oodles of rich cream a 

“Did your ma make cottage cheese 2?’ 

“Yes, ma’am.,” 
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IN THE second day of Gerald Whitlock’s 
return to the scenes of his childhood, after 
having been away for two years teaching 
in a small Western college, he went to call 
on Katharine Duval and asked her to marry 
him. He had known Kate all his life and 
she was the main reason why the otherwise 
uninteresting little town was dear to pio 
The first day after he got back he had 
walked past her house and gazed at the 
window of her bedroom—althou; gh he knew that probably 
she was not in it at that hour of the day. The next day he 
went to see Kate, took her out for a walk—and proposed to 
her before they reached the corner of the street. 

Now to tell the truth Katharine was very fond of Gerald. 
She had often thought she would marry him—some day, if 
he ever got to the point of asking her! She was perfectly 
sure of his feelings for her and she knew she cared for him; 
but when, in the middle of a public street and a very sunny 
one at that—at three o'clock of a June afternoon, he actu- 
ally asked her to marry him, plumping the question right 
out of a perfectly clear sky without giving the slightest 
warning of his intention, she could do nothing but gasp with 
amazement. Then she giggled. 

‘What's the matter?” he asked. 

“It’s too ridiculous!”’ she replied with another snicker 
“The idea of proposing to a girl in the street !”’ 

“What’s the matter with the street?’ Gerald asked. 
‘Anyhow that isn’t the point,’’ he hurried on, suspecting 
Kate was going to laugh again. ‘‘ The thing is—will you? 
Won't you?”’ But the laugh overtook him. 

‘*That’s what the whiting said to the snail,”’ she replied. 

He ignored the allusion as too flippant to notice and waited 
until they were out in the country lanes before he returned 
to the charge. When they were comfortably seated on the 
top rail of a fence overlooking the golf course he began again. 

‘*Now, Kate,” he said firmly, ‘‘ please be serious and give 
me areal answer. I've always cared for you. I’ve never 
thought of any one else.” 

“Oh, but I have!” interrupted Kate. 
for myself, I mean. Now why, please 
and settle down to be a stupid old professor's wife and live in 
a horrid, poky, little city no better a this place here? 
I'm just crazy to go somewhere and do things and 
things! I’ve always had a sort of an idea I’d marry a man 
who could do something—a cattle king or a fi LMOUS EX] pslorer 


‘Lots of times 
should I marry you 


see 


or an aviator. Now what can you do, Gerald?” 

‘Do? Why—well—” said Gerald slowly, ‘‘I can man 
ge a class of boys chock-full the old Nick, and I'll be 
I could manage a wife and a home, too 

‘But I don’t want to be managed; I’m not one of your 
boys,”’ she laughed lightly. ‘* Besides I’ve always been able 
to beat you in anything we ever did together, and I don’t see 
why I couldn’t manage you instead. Unless you've im- 
proved a whole lot while you’ve been away I could beat 
you at golf, for instance, right now.”’ 

Gerald stared before him. Then he answered shortly: 
‘Well, see here, Kate, I'll put a Spriggs to you. We'll 


play eig rate en holes tomorrow, and if I win you'll marry me. 
If you beat you can begin to look for your airman or your 
explorer. How about it? Will you do it?”’ 


““Yes, of course,’ laughed Kate. ‘‘I like a sport. I’m as 
good asa hole down alr ady. And besides,” she said to her- 
self, ‘1 expect I'll have to marry him after all to make up 
for beating him. 


S” THEY repaired to the links the next afternoon, 
the test was on In former days Gerald’s play had 


and 


provoked Kate to undue hilarity. It was far from brilliant. 
He plodded slowly and surely along like the proverbial 
tortoise; but there the likeness ceased, for he usually lost 
out in the end, while a few erratic and wonderfully lucky 


strokes from Kate’s carelessly wielded club would make her 
a showy winner. But Gerald during those two years he 
had been away had given extra attention to golf at all pro- 
pitious times. The result—well, possibly his sporting prop- 
osition to Kate was not quite the desperate hope she 
evidently thought it. At any rate they started and both 
little white spheres flew upward into the blue and curved 
down again - the close-cropped green below with rhythmical 
precision, and fell far along toward the first hole. 

Kate ran lightly forward with a little snatch of song. Her 
heart was at peace with all the world. The day was magnifi- 
cent, Gerald was home again, and the great question of their 
lives was decided—even if Gerald did not know it yet! The 
latter fact was of no great moment; she knew. But she was 
going to show him first that she was still able to win out when 
they played golf together. As the game went on the gap of 
two years seemed to make no difference in their play. The 
respective styles were the same. Kate’s muscular little 
arms made splendid shots and she triumphed loudly over 
Gerald, who took it all as a matter of course just as he used 
to do, and pegged away, losing most of the holes. 


Now the sight of dogged perseverance and continued good 
nature under adversity arouses admiration, and there was 
a warmer glow than ever in Kate's heart at the thought of 
these excellent qualities of the man of her affections. Perse- 


verance and FO Ye 


the ladder of fe 
might ‘‘do”’ 


nature! Splendid aids to the climbing of 

yrtune and the hill of fame! Perhaps Gerald 
something in the world after all—especially if 
he had her to help him do it! She watched him critically 
when she was not making her own strokes and came to the 
conclusion that he had improved in many ways since she had 
seen him two years ago. Certainly his golf was better; he 
really plaved an excellent game, steady and even. And she 
always had liked his nose. Absorbed in these absent-minded 
thoughts she drove her ball into a bunker. 

‘‘Oh, that’s too bad!”’ called out Gerald. 
away off on the far side of it. 

Kate laughed, got out of the difficulty 
selected her mid-iron for the approach shot. 

‘Now that was nice of Gerald,’ she thought to herself. 
‘*He actually seemed sorry I did that; I’m afraid I should 
have jeered at him. I declare it’s a shame to beat him so 


His ball lay 


cleverly and 


‘The 


Game 
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badly when he is so dear about it. 

hole or two just to even up a little. 
can win the hole if he has luck. 
what he says.’” She smiled and played. 

“Bully !”’ said Gerald. 

Kate’s look of astonishment was funny as she saw the 
ball fly off in a neat little parabola with just the right force 
to land it on the putting green halfway to the hole! 

“Why, "she began. Then ran forward, laughing. 

Firm in her intent to give Gerald the hole she putted hard, 
meaning to make the ball jump clear over, as balls have an 
aggravating tendency to do when you don’t want them to, 
But, of all times, this was the one when the edge of the cup 
caught the ball as it came over and dropped it in. 

‘Well, of all things!’’ Kate exclaimed. 

‘That's yours,” said Gerald, holing out one stroke behind. 

‘This is ridiculous,”’ said Kate to herself. “‘I wz// miss it 
this time!”’ 

But she didn't! She shut her eyes and drove off, but her 
drives were always her best strokes, and her muscles so well 
trained that the club came down with its usual exactness and 
the shot was clean and true. ‘How absurd!”’ she thought. 
“‘T declare I wi// lose. I only wanted totease Gerald anyway; 
of course I can beat him, but he is so nice about losing that 
he deserves to win—a little. Maybe entirely. I’m going to 
marry him, though he doesn’t know it—so it doesn’t really 
matter who wins. Here goes for a shot I can’t help losing.”’ 

There were two large oak trees spreading their branches 
over the fair green at this point, and the course lay right 
between them. It would be the easiest thing in the world to 
bang her ball into one of those inviting trunks, and then it 
would bounce off into the tall grass and she could lose several 
strokes getting out. She gave a quick, hard stroke and the 
ball curved gracefully around the outer edge of one of the 
trees, and landed fair in the middle of the course beyond! 

“Whew!” exclaimed Gerald. ‘‘ That was a narrow escape; 
you were sighted all wrong.”’ 

‘Say, Miss Kate,’’ whispered her caddy, 
are a peach player.” 

She continued to play wildly, but, just as there is the 
barest difference between genius and eccentricity, so her fool- 
ish strokes turned into brilliant ones. She took the longest 
chances and won. She went tothe other extreme and tried 
to dribble her ball along, but still she won; for her muscles 
would not obey her will and the ball fairly flew along the 
course, sailing over the bunkers it was meant to hit and 
avoiding the sand traps it was intended to land in. 


I believe ['ll give hima 
If | lose this stroke he 
I'll just top the ball and see 


eae 


‘you certainly 


Li HEN they came to where thi 

she deliberately tried to drive her ball into the water, 
but it struck a stone on the bank and hoppc -d dry-footed to 
the other side. And when she attempted to send it over the 
fence and into the road it hit the top rail and bounced back. 
It was maddening! Having made 4 her mind generously to 
take a second place and allow Gerald to carry off both herself 
and the honors of the game, it made her furious to think she 
could not mold the circumstances to her own sweet will. 

Just about this time, when Kate was playing her wildest, 
Gerald’s game began to pick up. He won a hole, and then 
another. Kate paid small attention, knowing how she had 
raced away from him at first. In her mad attempts to com- 
pel her club to do her bidding she lost track of the score 
altogether, and though she realized that Gerald won some 
holes she did not know how many. So Gerald's score crept 
steadily up until 

‘Do you know, 


cree k ( rossed the green 


he quietly remarked, “‘that if I get 
this hole you've all the others to win out ?”’ 

‘What !”’ she exclaimed in astonishment, pausing with her 
brassy halfway out of the bag. 

‘*See here,”’ said Gerald, showing her his score card. 

Sure enough, what she thought she had failed to accomplish 
was apparently done! Gerald was actually up to her! Their 
scores were even and they were playing the sixteenth hole. 
Only two more to play! She must win both if Gerald should 


Kate,” 
got to get 


really get the sixteenth away from her. Now, although a 
few moments before Kate had tried her best to lose so that 
Gerald might win, as soon as she found herself face to face 


with the actual possibility she determined to win herself. 
She had wanted Gerald to win, not by his own good playing 
but by her bad strokes. She was willing to give him his 
laurels, perhaps, but not to have him take them forcibly. 
‘All right,” she said shortly when perfectly convinced 
that the game did really stand as Gerald had. pointed out. 
‘“Goon. It’s your turn.” 
“You're not angry, are you?” Gerald asked in a low tone. 
‘“No. Why should I be?” she retorted, trying to laugh 
naturally and not succeeding very well. ‘I’m going to beat 
you just the same.” 
And with that she swung her stick aloft and came down 
on the unoffending ball so viciously that instead of rising 
gracefully into the air it darted off close tothe ground, bound- 
ing and bouncing over the inequalities and stopping at the 
end of twenty-five yards in a clump of weeds at the side of 
the fair green. 
*Punk!”’ - the 
Kate heard the 
desire to laugh 
lowed it 


under his breath. 

comment, and, struggling between a real 
and a sense of shame at the poor shot, she fol- 
up with an even poorer one. 


caddy 


ERALD said nothing, attending strictly to his own 

affairs, for which consideration Kate was grateful. Sut 
that did not help materially; she went to pieces and Gerald 
won the hole. 

‘‘Brace up, Kate,’’ he said in a low voice as they started 
off again. Then he was cruel enough to add with a queer 
little smile: ‘‘ Think of your—cattle king.”’ 

It was rather mean of him, but it had a stimulating effect, 
for Kate pulled herself together, and, with heightened color, 
managed to get the hole. 

So now they were even again with only the last hole to 
play. Kate was hot and tired and cross. Also there was a 
mortal fear in her soul that she was going tolose. Still hope 
was not all gone and she spurred herself on. But it was a 
futile effort. Her arms trembled with fatigue. Once she 
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missed the ball altogether because of a sudden thought o} 
defeat which filled her eyes with tears of mortification. Sv 
she did lose, and she lost ungracefully; for when she saw tha: 
she was beaten, in sudden fury she whacked her ball far ou; 
over the field, then threw her club after it, winking rapidl 
to keep the flood of tears in check. 

“Gee, Miss Kate! Say, that’s a shame!’’ condoled th: 
caddy as Gerald dropped his ball neatly into the cup. 

She made no reply, but with a burning face grabbed he: 
bag from his hand, and, leaving him to go after the discarded 
club and ball, marched off to the club house. After a while, 
as she held her wrists under the water from the spigots i: 
the dressing-room, she began to cool off a little; and as he: 
bodily comfort increased her mental attitude changed. Sh« 
began to feel ashamed of her exhibition of temper. What 
would Gerald think of her? Before the caddy too! Would 
he want a wife who couldn’t control herself better than that ? 
And she had left him without so much as a glance! 
the least how unsportsmanlike she had been! 

She was before the mirror arranging her hair, and at the 
thought she flung down the brush determining to go out at 
once and be nice to him. Gerald would understand how it 
was, he was so good. After all, what did the game matter? 
Her decision about marrying him had been made before they 
even started and she was a perfect pig to have been so nasty 
about it. It was all right. Everything was all right. Into 
her eyes came a tender light and she went out to the porch to 
find Gerald. 

It was empty of all but her caddy, who sat on the bottom 
step with the club and ball, and a note which he handed to 
her with the remark, ‘‘The gent said to give you this when 
you came out. He’s went on home.” 

‘He's gone home ?”’ gasped Kate. Who ever heard of such 
behavior on the part of a successful lover ? In bewilderment 
she took the paper and opened it. 


” 


To Say 


I didn’t wait because I thought you 
Although I won I could see how you felt 
will not hold you to the bargain. 


The 


would rather I wouldn’t 
about it and of course J 
Neither of us would be happy. 


caddy was hungry and went off to his dinner, and 
Kate stood there gazing out over the course with unseeing 
eyes. The sun seemed to have deserted the earth, and the 
universe was bleak and cold. 
“Oh!” she ejaculated mentally. 
made of things! What a poor, 
thing Iam! Gerald must despise me. 
stupid! Now what shall Ido? He’ 


“What a mess I have 
miserable, simple, idiotic 
How could | be so 


ll never give me another 


chance; he’s probably done with me 
She — home to luncheon and spent a miserable after 
noon abusing herself and thinking of Gerald’s nontegs which 


she magnifle d until he loomed in her imagin: ition sa perfect 
hero of romance. This last masterstroke of renunciation 
had been the spark that ignited the fire of love stored away 
in her heart and turned it into a glowing 1 
How kind, how considerate, 
She adored him. 


wave of passion. 


how truly lovable Gerald was! 


HERE was a dance that night at the Country Club. 

Kate shuddered at the idea of returning to the scene of 
the morning’s humiliation and would far rather have stayed 
at home, but —Gerald would be there and she could look at 
him even if he refused to come near her, which possible 
behavior on his part she felt that she rightly deserved. 

But Gerald was not there when her party arrived, nor did 
he come later. When the evening was nearly over Kate felt 
most unhappy. Her partner had left her cooling off on the 
porch while he went in search of something to drink to assist 
in the With sudden determination Kate slipped 
around the corner and down a flight of unlighted side steps. 
Gathe ve up her skirts she fled across the lawn toward the 
woods. Paths ran through it in all directions and just on 
the other side was Gerald’s father’s place and Gerald him- 
self. Her confused thought was to find him somehow and 
tell him how she despised herself. After that if he still 
refused to marry her nothing more could be done and the 
world would come to an end. 

As she slipped into the shadow of the trees she paused and 
looked back at the lights of the club house, wondering what 
her partner would say when he found her gone. She laughed 
a little bitterly as she pictured his probable look. 

“YT don’t care,” she said aloud, “he’s a perfect. stick. 
Mercy! what’s that ?’’ For something black had risen from 
beneath a tree, and her heart stood still with fear as she saw 
it wasa man. She could make out that there was no expanse 
of dress-shirt front visible, therefore he was not one of the 
guests taking a quiet smoke off by himself; he must be a 
tramp. She clutched her gown in the neighborhood of her 
heart wildly and turned, and crashed through the under- 
brush, vaguely feeling that her only safety lay beyond with 
Gerald. For a few moments she thought she was not fol- 


pre cess. 


lowed, rie began to breathe. Then suddenly a tree just in 
front of her seemed to sprout human arms and she was 
seized in a close and powerful embrace. 

Paralyzed with fright she managed to scream once, and 
then a big hand was laid firmly across her mouth while 
Gerald’s voice remarked calmly: 

“Don't rouse the countryside, Kate. Where were you 


going at this time of night all by yourself? 

“Oh!” panted Kate, clinging to him with both hands. 
“Oh, Gerald! I was—going to find you.” 

‘Well, here Iam. I’ve been sitting out here all evening 
thinking of you over there dancing.” 

‘But why didn’t you come over?” 

‘I didn’t suppose you wanted me,” 
closer as he said it. 

“Gerald,” said Kate in a very small voice 
and despise and hate me?” 

“Dear heart, do I act as if I did?” responded Gerald. 

“And, Gerald—I really would like you to manage me. 
I need it—I really do.” 

There was a happy little laugh from Gerald as he replied: 
“It's all right, Sweetheart. You needn't worry. You will 
never know it when I do manage you.” 

Afterward Kate wondered what he meant by that remark, 


but he clasped her 


, ‘do you loathe 



































{ dy Justus Miles Forman 


ITHOR OF “BUCHANAN'S WIFE,” “JOURNEY'’S END,” ETC 


X 
MOPLEY LATIMER got Linda Grey’s note, announc- 
ing her engagement to Arthur Stone, the next morning 
_v as he was finishing his breakfast about eleven o'clock 
in his private sitting-room. Eleven was not his customary 
breakfast hour, but he had been up very late the night 
belore—a relapse after many days of virtue—and had slept 
far into the morning. He recognized her handwriting with 
the almost painful heart-throb that always came to him 
when he saw her or touched her or heard her voice, and his 
hands shook a little as he tore open the envelope. The few 
words were so perfectly incredible that he read the note 
through again with slow patience, and again still—three times 
inall. He leaped to his feet with a loud cry, and ashe moved 
he staggered likea drunken man. Achair was in his way and 
he kicked at it fiercely. He wanted to crush, to burn, to 
destroy. He was in a kind of wild and extraordinary fury. 
Phat bounder, that unspeakable cad, that cheap, speech 
making, spotlight-chasing notoriety hunter, that rank out- 
sider! The thing was preposterous. Linda couldn’t possibly 
be serious in saying that she meant to marry this fellow. 
He snatched up the note from the floor where it had fallen 

and read it through once more. 


You have scen something of him lately, Coppy. You know what 
he is. You'llunderstand why lam glad and proud he should want me. 


Latimer felt suddenly very weak and sat down in a low 
chair and covered his face with his hands. She meant it. 
She was gone hopelessly and forever beyond his reach. 

It seemed to him an incredible, an unthinkable thing that 
she had done. He knew of course that she had been seeing 
a great deal of Stone and that she liked and admired the new 
popular idol immeasurably. But, like her father, he had 
seen her playing with enthusiasms before and had seen the 
enthusiasms wither and die. He had expected this new fad 
to come to an end in its good time. 

\nd now she was going to marry Arthur Stone! 

He forced Stone, as it were, before his eyes, and looked at 
the man. Inthe height of his despair and fury he had called 
him hard names. That was giving violent tongue to an 
instinctive feeling that the two were unsuited to each other. 
He still felt that, but he took the names back, ina flush of 
shame, one by one. They were not only unjust, they werealso 
preposterous, and he confessed it to himself. He had turned 
onthe bettermanandreviledhim. He gave him nowhis right - 
ful place: a strong man who had made his own way in life, a 
man devoted to his fellows, a man who would in all proba- 
bility rise higher and higher as he went on until he reached 

me could guess what. Ina kind of grim determination 
lo justice Latimer set 


his own career and prospects be side 
\ thur Stone’s. 


It was cruel, but it wasa wholesome cruelty. 
le bowed his head under it. 


A SERVANT knocked presently and murmured something 
£A fromthe door. It wasa telephone call from a friend, but 
Latimer, crouching in his deep chair, sunken in bitterness, 
misunderstood the words and thought his mother wished to 
speak to him. ‘‘ Not now!’ he said thickly, ‘‘Later, Let 
me alone!’”’ And the man went away. 

He was back again in ten minutes: to Coppy Latimer 
it was an unmeasured space of time, and he answered: 
‘Yes. Say yes. Anything.” 

But it was not his mother who came into the room, it was 
Monsieur Raoul Flambeau. The two were old friends, 
hey had met first in Rome 
some years before; after- 
ward in Paris and in New 
York, 

l.atimer got to his feet. 
‘You, Raoul? I thought 
it was my mother. I’m 
glad. Only vou’ll find me 
devilish dull this morning. 
It 7s morning, | suppose ? 
Sit down !”’ 

Flambeau looked at the 
young man’s face and 
made a little sound with 
his tongue, a sound of pity 
and distress. ‘I am just 
fromthe country,” he said; 
t fortnight at Grey’s 
Inn.” 

Latimer lifted the crum- 
pled sheet of Linda’s note. 
You know, then, I sup- 
se. She’s going to marry 
\rthur Stone.” 
Flambeau nodded. 
My very dear friend, | 
| low.” He put out one 
hand and touched the 
uunger man’s knee. ‘I 
o. I have lost.’”’ 

*T. feel.” Coppy Lati 
er said a little fancifully, 
ather like a man sitting 
nong ruins in the dark.” 


O bic Frenchman again 
answered: “My friend, 
I know.”” But thenaftera 
pause he asked: ‘What 
yw?’ 
“Ah! What indeed? | 
iid it was dark. Don't 
tnisunderstand me. I'm 
not, in the cheap sense, 
whining. She gave me 
chance after chance, and 
| was a fool and went on 
disappointing her. I de- 
rvedto bechucked. This 
chap, Stone—I won't pre- 
tend that I think they're 





“* Sho’ I'd Like fo’ to Wu’k, Suh. 





“He Was ina Kind of Wild and Extraordinary Fury 


very well suited; but he’s a good man,a great man. He’sa 
better man than [am. And yet, you Know, I wasn't pre- 
pared. It came to me—the news did—with a shock. It 
bowled me over.” 

“ And once more I ask,”’ said Flambeau, “what now?”’ 

“Heaven knows. The world is all ruins. I’d had some 
plans, dreams of plans—something I thought she’d like me 
to do. | dare say I shouldn’t have got anywhere with it. 
You know me. I’m no good, And of course now there’s no 
reason to go on with it. The mainspring’s broken.” 

“The object of your plans, then, was purely selfish?” 

Coppy Latimer looked up at him. ‘‘You'rea kind of walk- 
ing searchlight, Raoul. No, the object wasn’t selfish; at 
least I think not. But the impulse to unselfishness is now 
gone. That's putting it more accurately.” 


- MY, FRIEND,” said Flambeau seriously, “three years 

4 ago, in Paris, when life looked very bright to me, like 
sunshine on green fields to a man battered by the storms of 
the sea, a great blow fell upon me and crushed out, I think 
forever, my hope of personal happiness. I, like you, sat 
among ruins, the ruins of my life, in the dark. But a man 
cannot forever be sitting down amidst débris, and darkness 
lasts only until thedawn. Intime! looked about me and saw 
that after all the whole world was not inruins, but only asmall 
portionof it—my portion. And I said tomy self,‘ What isthere 
left for me?’ Do you know, dear friend, I found there was a 
great deal! To besure my happiness—that was wrecked and 
gone. Therefore | had neither need nor excuse to devote my 
cnergiesany longer to the pursuit of that. What then? Why 
the happiness of others, to be sure! A man must do some- 
thing. He can nolonger serve himself,let him serve others! 
I.ect him be of use to his fellovmen. Why not, eh?” 

Sut if the impulse isn’t there?”’ 
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OY Conamonsense 


Ise a Fine Wu’ker, I is, When Ise Got de Chance’ 


The Story of a Man 
Who Would Run the World 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERMAN PFEIFER > 


“The impulse isalways sure tobe there. Impulse? What 
isimpulse? Life, restlessness, the desire to move on, to exer- 
cise one’s legsand one’s brain, toexpend one’s force. If one is 
debarred from expending it for one’s own profit there remains 
the profit of others. You and | are living beings, not dead 
things. We must breathe, eat, walk, work. We must do.” 

Coppy Latimer, who had been sitting bent over his knees, 
raised his head with a faint smile, ‘‘ Raoul, you sound to me 
like a good man saying wise and excellent things a long: way 
off. I’m grateful and | shall remember it all later. But just 
now ’’—he got up and stood beside a window with his back 
turned—‘‘I can’t see about me. Your dawn hasn’t come. 
It’s still dark. I shall want a bit of time to pick myself up.” 

He felt Flambeau’s hand on his shoulder. ‘Take your 
time, my friend. It was toosoonto have lectured you; I see 
that. Later, when the dawn has come, remember what | 
have said in case I’m not here to remind you. Remember 
that grief is only lessened by service. And now put on your 
coat and hat and come out to luncheon with me.’’ 

Latimer smiled a little more brightly. ‘‘Why,thanks! | 
think I will. Yes, I] should be glad to. Wait just a moment, 
though! I must writea line to—Linda. I suppose she’ll be 
returning to town today.”’ 

He sat down and took pen and paper. It was not an easy 
task he had before him, but he went through with it quite 
calmly and without hesitating over the words: 

J have your note, Linda. Thank you for letting me know, first of 
anybody. A week ago I wished all the unpleasant things out of your 
life forever, and everlasting sunshine in their place. I'm still, with 
all my strength, wishing just that, andif there were better things I'd 
wish them for you also. 

I shall try to find Arthur Stone today to offer him my congratula- 
tions, and very soon I hope you and I may meet. 


Flambeau watched his young friend write this note witha 
steady hand anda smile on his lips, and the Frenchman’s 
eyes felt the sudden sting of tears. And presently the note 
was sealed and stamped, and the two went downstairs. 

On the next landing Latimer said: ‘I always look in on 
my mother before I goout. I shall only be a moment.”’ 


E KNOCKED and went into the sunny morning-room 

that smelt faintly of spiced rose leaves, and his mother 

rose from her chair, where she had been reading, to greet him. 

“ Dearest boy, how do youdo? You must get out into the 

air. You look quite greeny-white this morning. Sophie 

van Werk is coming to luncheon with me. She is just back 
from spending the Christmas holidays at Grey's Inn.” 

“And Ronald?” he asked, turning id canary. 

Ronald was sleeping, or pretending to, with his head under 
one wing and his feathers sticking out every way. Hearing 
his name he showed one eye for an instant, made a kind of 
sullen croak that seemed to convey inexpressible hatred and 
contempt, and went back to sleep. 

“He has not been quite so wellof late,’? Mrs. Latimer said 
anxiously. ‘“I must ask Sophie van Werk to look at him. 
She knews a great deal about birds.”’ 

“T have Raoul Flambeau here,” said herson. “ We're just 
going out. Can you speak to him or aren’t you dressed 
for er 

“Well—perhaps just a word. Of course I am not at all 
prepared.”’ 

She hastily touched her hair, smoothed the lace on the 
front of her dress, and Latimer admitted Flambeau, who 
kissed his hostess’s hand 
and “ made the court”’ in 
so charming a fashion that 
the elderly lady was quite 
pink and pleased. 

“T got your card, Mon- 
sieur Flambeau,’’ she said 
in very loud, distinct tones, 
because he was a foreigner. 
‘*T was sovery sorry not to 
have been at home to see 
you. You must dine one 
daysoon. Dine, youknow. 
Come to dinner.”’ 

Flambeau in his beauti- 
ful English said he would 
be enchanted, and after a 
brief talk they got away, 
Coppy Latimer giggling 
like a little girl. 

‘You know, the odd 
thing is my good mother 
has been used to meeting 
foreigners all her life, yet 
she never fails to talk to 
them in loud yells and in 
a kind of baby patter.” 


to the « 


ROSSI NG over to Fifth 
\venue they turned 
north. 

Latimer suggested the 
University Club. ‘‘Arthur 
Stone will wverv likely be 
there. I don't mean that 
we're to lunch with him, 
but I want to see him to- 
day if it’s possible. | wish 
to congratulate him.’’ 

Stone was there, waiting 
in the reading-room for a 
friend. He sas’ Latimer 
come into the room, and 
he bent over his paper ,as 
if he were afraid the meet- 
ing might be an awkward 
one and wished just then 
to avoid it. 

But Latimer went to 
himat once and offered his 
hand. “I’ve heard the 











news. You must let me be one of the first: to congratulate 
you. You're a very luchy chap.” 

*And you're a very decent one,” Stone said. “ You're 
blamed decent. 

He was quite overcome. He knew how Latimer felt 


about Linda, and he had rather dreaded meeting him. He 
had even thought the vounger man might refuse a meeting 
altogether; and vet hers he was offering his hand, Stone 
thought ita fine example of what he believed people called 
“the sporting spirit.” He didn’t greatly value the sporting 
spirit, but he could appreciate pluck and generosity as well 
as Most people, and it somewhat shook his confidence in his 
power of judgment to see young Latimer, whom he had 
thought a poor specimen of the race, behave with this fine 
courage and courtesy under defeat. 

Latimer smiled. “Oh it doesn’t require a great deal of 
decency totella man who's in vour boots that he’s lucky. 
It's astatementof plain fact. But Lean say more than that 
[cansay quite honestly that T think you come nearer desery 
ing what you've got than most people do. Only—vou've 
got tomake her happy, you know. That's the one important 
thing in the world. She must be made happy if the woiverse 
has to be set on fire to warm her hands by. 


‘TP shalltry tomake herhappy,” Stone said, “* Tf she isn’t 


it Won't be because | haven't tried tomakeher so.’? And then 
he laughed a ‘little over that extravagant picture of the 


Lo Warm Leinda’s hands, 
Was still amused about it when he 
afternoon, and he repeated 
But Linda didn’t laugh. She asked: “* Did Coppy say 
that? How like him!”’ And she was silent a little while, 
looking away. “Yes, it was a funny speech to make to a pair 
of serious people like you and me. Our ambition is to 
improve the world, not burn itto warm my hands. And vet 
you know, Arthur, vor must learn to make lit fe? i eches like 
hi it to me— not often, butsometimes. “There Oct 
vhen | shall want them dreadfully.” 
She looked at him witha certain half-amused anxiety, and 
began to dawn upon Arthur Stone that he 
ingly little about Women, even sensible and reasonable ones 
like Linda Grey, 


universe burning 
I ndeed he 


later in’ the 


went to her 
Latimer’s words. 


asions 


knew exceed 


Nl 
MMEDIATELY upon his return to town after the holi- 
days Stone spoke of his intentions to get down to work 
again, meaning the law. But he found Linda strongly 
op posed to the idea, 

“It's sheer eS *You’reimmensely in 
the public eye now. Keepinit! Talk, lecture, write anothes 
book, ; show yourself everywhere. Don’t bury Vi 
law office and get 


Qt 


ourself in a 


forgotten 


He suggested t hi it the re Was Mon v to be made, but that 
failed to stir her. 
‘You have enough to live on without making anv mor 


“Oh, enough for one perhaps, not enough for two.” 
And then she Was almost angry. — Niy I | 
silly |-« i suup port 


idea has gone quite out. pertectly 


annot-permit-myself-to-be 


You know 








scaler a lot of money, and that When we are married it will 
be not mine, but ours—a Common tamily possession, So 


talk anw more about fal, 
» the world) by 
han ve 


1 } ; 
let s not You can be far more 


whole mind to the 
sitting ina law 


VIVINR 
u could | 


Vour 


useful t 


attairs t office; and your 
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It turned Outto h been al u ictivi ust then; 
for while he wasin t vdst of 1 t ‘ rv refrestted 
t lis 11 1] } 
and his mind full of the subj he was invited to go to 

, ; - ] e f ¢ 
Albany and Spcak belore a it visl itive Ccomn ee or venti 
} ‘ ehtnne et 3 yon) Ne | 

men whe cighteen months beture on a similar Occasion Na 


It was the ( 
pulling wires and 

and ambitious assemblymen, so that a 
bill for compu incorporat labor 


that Stone had dri ifted long since, was to be 


vawned or scowled in his fi 
league that had been at work 
handful of 
revised form of a 
organiz: ition is, 


ice, MNMON sense 
tempting a 
young 


lon of 


lls ry 











reconsidered in committee with excellent prospects ol being 
: pee 
recommended to the lower house ‘ 
Jind Stone ol Wl he FOOL ¢ 11 eceveninges 
id be he Wasa er suc ss in soci He ¢ 
real ire nt | ( ( fa Villl me 
1 4 1 
nai ro red Vie l | as (| It C ) Cee 
nixee pl aSure 4) St Wl io) cr yw r | Wa 1) 
, Teo sth ca CI Re \ P 
is) beNayior he ol ) asked hi JU { 
his or that friend of hers, especially when she thought the 
tend had made n efto to . 
ract hil She was little p ad 
, 1 4 1 1 
» learn that the women he found 
] - ett ee 
Most Ppleasiny were ap lo Ve GarkK 
‘ =e 
and of the V pe Vulgari Knowl as 
voluptuous, Whereas she herself 
fair, rather slight: and suggestcc 
outdoors rather than scented 


5 tele FR Stone was quite ob 
viously much happier in hi 
than in that of any 
clse. bie had never, at un time i 
his‘life, had mucha odo with women, 
nd he w appallingly ignorant of 


presence Ole 
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even ti i Pliost Com onphac ck 
sire nd demands, But far from 
inding this la owas rather 
pleased I She had a full allow 
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Nful ~ ec 
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bie leal eli crite 
( ne n linatio 1 co 
nce wi he kne ne wotticd 
be pleased wit he learned to 
niitigate his is ind sco 
v he he Was (isay | Wil h 
learned to keep more or less up-to “TL Stumbled Into a 
date in his dress; and he learned 
1 fiancée flowers now and then—when his ey: 


li send his 
1to fall upon a one window. 

infrequently ncountered Coppy | 
emed to be yoIny lu mi Br s of all kinds a oreat deal mor 
than he had sete time, lghly approved 

that, particularls had) heard fromtwe or three 
once indeed from himself, that certain of his older 
saw little of him these days. He had dined once 
but he had me Ve r called nor tried to > 


hat ppcne 
| india not 
SOM and she 


as she sources 


association 
ail he I house 2 


ee lie I alone Jund Whie I 


they metin company his manner was as impersonal and as 
cheery and friendly as that of any other of the men she knew 
best. She thought he was behaving extremely well and she 
was very pleased and grateful, though there was nothing to 
have been surprised about, because in matters requiring tact 
and kindliness and consideration no one had ever known 
Coppy Latimer to fail. 

Once only at this time she saw him betray feeling. They 
had been dancing ata party. Latimer was far and away the 
best dancer she Knew and had been showing her some new 
steps, so that they got rather hot and breathless and. sat 
down torest. Afterward she happened to ask him what he 
had meant by writing to her at Christmas about some new 
plans he had in mind. It was an unfortunate question, 

Coppy Latimer gave her a sudden look that had pain and 
reproach in it. ‘*Oh—I don't beast | had a wild kind ot 
scheme ~some work ~ it never got very far and I didn’t go on 
with it. The impulse—died out.” He seemed to realize that 
that might seem to puta kind of blame on her, for he tried 
to manage a little laugh that wasn’t much of a success. 
‘You see work's so out of my line!”’ 

But Linda scarcely heard his last words; she was stabbed 
through and through by pain. Had she done that to him? 
Hlad she robbed him of courage and determination just as 
they were about to makea new man of him? “Tears started 
in her She saw the his averted and it 
looked quite white and thin and hollow-eyed. She wanted to 
take his handand hold it very hard, and tell him how bitterly 
sorry she was that he had had to sutfer on her account. It 
Was intolerable him sitting there in his silent: grict. 


eves. side of 1ace, 


to see 


Hi= touched him at last, very lightly and gently on the 

1 1 she said i | bbhy jee: “ Dear old 

arm, ana l@ sald in rather a wo V Voice ear Ol 
Coppy, couldn't I—isn’t there any way I could make you 


vo on with it—this work of vours, [ mean—whatever it is: 


Phere aren't many things that would make me happier than 
to see you busy, « loing sumething with the ener ry, the brains, 
and the—the heart) you’ve got. It isn’t’’—she stopped 


“commonsense” for such 
as you are to Waste. [| want the world 
the benefit of it.”’ 

Her little speech seemed lo give him pleasure, for he sal 
up and looked at her and smiled. Phanks, old Linda! | 
sha'n’t forget. Perhaps | shall wi a up again one of these 
days and feel like going on with it. Perhaps, Who knows? 
Just now Um rather , 

He paused as if he were searching for the right word 
express just what he was, but he never uttered it, for a man 
came upto claim the next dance, and Linda had to go. 

But Coppy Latimer sat on a while in the shallow, dimly 
lighted recess. His eyes were upon the dancers who swept 
up and down the beautiful room. They were a gay and 
pretty sight, but he didn’t see them; the music beat against 
hiscars, but effectively he didn’t hear it. His mind was upon 
linda Grey and their talk together. He was still searching 
nd of that unfinished sentence, the unspoken word 


good material 
getting 


witha little laugh 


] 
LO LUO to be 


> 
pon which she had left him. ‘Just now I’m rather 
Rather what?) Rather sad, rather indifferent, rather dis 
ouraged All those things were true enough, but none ot 


them was the word he wanted. And then, when he had 
ceased to wonder and to search, quite suddenly it came to 
himoutof the void: Benumbed. That was the word. “The 
it had fallen upon him had benumbed him, body and 


low th 





tle sat, as it were, he ding that word Gut before him, 
| looking at it with a kind of an obscure dawning excite 
ben { hing » | wd iv 1} 
1 CN] l Dor \\ 

( I il ) | id said | id | | ! 

eml Ihave din case | The ) 

nd ) Remember th rey icf is only le Cl | | ervi 
This had been only words to him when au said 
i wise, doubtless, and true, but word beating 
pon a numbed intelligence. Now, as he retleeted upon them 
he words began, as it were, to glow with a kind of solemnity 
hat w as alin st oracular. “‘Perhaps,’’ he had said to Linda 
“I shall wake Up again on of these days and feel like 


hadn’t meant 





onwithit. Perhaps. Whoknows?’’ He 


s 


much =) that speech, but as he said it once more to himsell 
mee ; t little glimmi r of hope in him. Hie thought it 
mig ae the fain t first gleam of that ‘Sdawn” of Flambea 
AA i \DY of mature charms, firmly grasping a pink and 
4 andsome, Very young man, looked into his retreat, said 
; ane 1 tone of great annoyance, and turned away; so 
Coppys eet ae votup and wandered down the room to where 
he saw Roger Bacon talking to his hos s. Bu rey had 
moved off before he reached them, ind Her a moment oO 
hesitation he went on downstairs and got his hat and coat 
Qutside he found it clear and grown colder, so that. the 
ww Which had fallen earlier in the day was dry underfoot 





-atimer, Fle 





Half-Starved Negro Who Was Standing in the Dark and Watching the 
ble gave the number card for his limousine to the carriage 
man, with instructions that the vehicle was to be sent home 
is he meant to walk. Behind him he heard the music start 


up again faintly, 
\venue to have a look at the dance rs, for the 
the drawing-room and extended the width of the 
ble Wats looking bac k OVCT his shoulder as he 
opposite Curb, and so, unmindful of his 


Who stood there 


step, 


Olle oll beside a Before he 
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ree, 


and, upon a sudden whim, he crossed the 
ballroom Was 
house. 
reached the 
stumbled into 


could 


see who I it was or begin an apology he heard a soft and ge ntle 
voice: “’Scuse me, suh!  T didn’t mean fo’ to git in yo’ way, 
| was jes’ a-standin’ an’ a-watchin’, suh.’ 

‘It’s entirely my fault,” said Latimer. “T ran into you.’ 

He peered before him in the dark and saw a negro backing 
away with a series of funny litthe bows and scrapes. rhe 
fellow must once have been a hearty enough specimen of his 
race, but he looked on this night thin and gaunt and gray 
rather than his native black. He wore a ragged cap pulled 
down to the ears. He had no overcoat and his thin jacket 
Was more or less held together infront by one doubtful button 
and one safety pin. 


XELE man who had come from the dancing party glanced 
down at the fur coat that wrapped himin out of the bleak 
air and from it to that negro’s thin and shabby jacket, and 
he felt a little Through the darkness he saw, and, as 
it were, felt, the eyes of the stranger from out of the abyss 
gazing upon him respectfully, without question, without 
rage. “You've been watching the party ?”’ he asked at last 
And the negro answered: ‘Yes, suh! Dey suttinly i- 
havin’ a mighty fine time, de quality is, dis hyah ebenin’. | 
reckon dee ain’ nawthin’ dey wants ‘at dey cain’ have.”’ 


sick. 


“TL reckon you're right,” Latimer said. ‘“VPhere’s nothing 
they want that they can’t have.’’ And he asked a foolish 
question. “Why?” 

It was too much, of course, for that gentle, piteous 


stranger Ile rubbed his blue hands together, and lifted one 
ill-shod foot like a half-frozen dog. ‘* Dey’s de quality, suh.”’ 

LLatimer’s eye caught those two involuntary gestures. 
“Look here!’ he eried out. ‘*Confound it, man, you're blue 
with cold. Have you nowhere to go for shelter?” 

‘Well, no, suh,’’ said the negro politely. “‘ Not 'zackly a 
, suh. Dey done turn me out dis mawnin’. | ain't 
cole when [ watches de ladies an’ de 
yvondeh. It’s almos’ warmin’ jes’ 

\re you hungry, too, as well 

“Yes, suh, bs a mite hungry; dat’s de truf,.” 

latimer’s throat contracted, ‘Here! You wait here a 
minute. Mind you wait till 1 come back! Don't go away. 
I sha’n’t be any time at all.” 

tle dashed back across the street, under the carriage awn 
ing and into the house. He knew the regular servants there 
and presently found the second footman. ‘Get me half a 
dozen of those sandwiches —the ones with meat in them 
and wrap ‘em upin anapkin. [ll send the napkin back if | 
think of it. Look sharp, will you 2”’ 

The man with no show of surprise got him what he had 


/ y 
Place LO XE 
quite so gen lemen 


“em so fine an’ vay 
as cold?” 


LO see 


asked for, and he ran back with it across the street, where 

the ragged and shivering negro still stood beside the low 
a mie ; : : 

park wall. Here! They’re only sandwiches, but they're 


better than nothing at all. They’ll put heart into you for a 


few minutes. Eat ’em up!” 
Phe negro took the food, again with his furiny little series 
bows and s« rapes. ** Ise sho'ly *bliged tO vou, suh,” he 


said. “ Dee ain’ nawthin’ | likes better dan san'wiches. 
He must have been starving, for he bolted the trumpery bit: 
of bread and meat one at a swallow, famished dog 


like a 


VPIMER felt in his pockets. He seldom carried much 


4 money about with him, for he had accounts every where, 
and now he found only three five-dollar bills and a little 
silver. Ele asked: “Would you know where to go now, 
tonight, for shelter, if you had money to pay for it?” 

‘Yes, suh,’’ the negro said in his soft, sweet voice, ‘* Dee’ 
b ( ! yt ) rel ul ill’ vot money,” 
| Lr Latin id bi Iv. ‘Well, her 
yu can gt i decent feed and i bed You's 
» Wal at Aa ter ae ey Hanan bes Paki ciee hs 
Lee! that’ pare a short distance and take a Cal there 
He re’s a card with my name and address. Come tomorrow 
id |’ iL see What IT can do. [I dare say | can get you a job 


You don’t mind working ? 
£? ( ntle creature out of the 
a little cascade of the soft and musical lau 
his race. ‘Sho’ I’d like fo’ to wu’k, suh. Ise a fine 
| is, when Ise got de chance.” 

Ele stood holding the three five-dollar bills out before him 
blue hand and the little white card in the other. He 
seemed dazed by them. He tried to express his thanks. 

But Latimer stopped him almost with violence. ‘* Don't 
nk me, for Heaven’s sake! You ought to curse me for 
being warm and fed while you're cold and starving. Look at 
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hat beastly place over there!” He shook his fist at the 
lighted windows and the figures of dancers that floated past 
them within. ‘The world makes me sick. And the worst of 


isa mancan do so little—sandwiches, fifteen dollars 


Hle saw himself, fur-coated and sleek, thrusting out that 
fifteendollars in the face of a starving, staring army of human 
shapes—men and women, the great silent army of the des- 


perately, hopelessly poor, the left- 
behinds in the march of progress, 
the outcasts. They cried to him 
out of the pit, and he saw himself 
offering them fifteen dollars! He 
perceived that the negro still stood 


there before him, waiting doubt 
less to be dismissed, and he said: 
“Gset along with you! Eat and 
sleep! And come tome tomorrow. 
We shall manage something 

And once more he heard that 
sweet and gentle voice thanking 
him. And then he saw the man 
make off down the Avenue under 


the row of treesat a kind of limping 
shambling trot. Perhaps he would 
present himselfon the morrow, 
not. batimer, through 
1 whirl of his 


pel 


evel 
emotion, Wa 
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hrewd enough to recognize one ol 
| tray | 
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ose unfit to struggle, unbroken 


to harne - \ll the 


HIst Society look out 


the Le 


for him. 


hore, 


ston «| 


ee a little time Latimer 
where he was, but at last set off, 
walking with bent head, his hands 
in his pockets. He was still aflame 
witha great horror and indignation 


ishted Windows’” that a man perishing from want 
should stand in the snow looking 
in ata dancing party. He wasted no time in wondering why 


this very commonplace phenomenon had never come his way 
before, or, if it had come, why it had only stirred him to a 
momentary pity, a momentary effort at relief. That didn't 
matter. The thing was that it had come at last and stirred 
him to his very depths. And all the while that he tramped 
on through the lamplit darkness he was asking himself the 
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ELL !"' said Louise, flinging herself into 
a chair forcibly and throwing her hat 
and gloves with one vigorous move- 
ment on to the bed. When she acts like that 
| know that she is excited about something. 
Louise is thirty-eight, unmarried and _ self- 
supporting; needless to say there are many 
things inthe conduct of families that rouse her 
wonder or her ire. This time it was both. 
‘What’s the matter with some of the mothers 
in this town, Marie, that they don’t seem to 
take any care of their growing girls, girls from fourteen to 
seventeen? Why are the -y let to run the streets after school 
hours and attract attention everywhere by the way they 
behave? Why, for instance, doesn’t Myra Clark know what 
Dolly is doing? It’s a perfect shame !”’ 
“Why, Louise!” said I. Of course I knew'what she meant; 
there are few subjects that Louise and I, as fellow-house- 
olders, haven’t discussed; but we keep on discussing them, 
ecause, after all, solutions sometimes offer themselves in 
it way—we really come to something ahead. But when 
1e of us lays down the law too peremptorily it is always 
questioned; I become combative at once. ‘‘I do not see why 
ou speak like that of Myra Clark. She has always been 
1e of the most conscientious of mothers—when her children 
were little no one could have been more devoted in her care 
of them. Of course now the two boys are away at boarding- 
school, but Myra told me the other day that she was quite 
exhausted chaperoning Edith, who has just come out, you 
know. Myra is most particular about Edith; she doesn’t 
even let her go in to town on the train alone.”’ 

‘‘Edith, indeed! I think Myra might much better be 
spending part of her time looking after Dolly !’’ said Louise 
emphatically. ‘‘I ask again: Why is it that mothers who, as 
you say, take such good care of their little children and chap- 
eron the older ones so conventionally, take so little thought 

r care of those in the ‘between age, just when it seems to me 
that they need it the most? And, putting aside the idea of 
onventional chaperonage, whic h exists only in certain 
hases of our social life, why is it that so many mothers relax 
ll their care and guardianship as soon as their girls are big 
nough to enter the High School?” 

‘Well, they’re big enough not to have to be taken care 

{ like little children, and they’re too young for lovers,” 


said I, 


HEY may be too young for lovers, but they’re not too 
young for what you and Marie used to call ‘beaux,’”’ 
aid Louise. ‘‘And such beaux! But speaking of Dolly, I’ve 
iad my eye on her lately; good reason why —I couldn’t help 
it! Outside of school hours that child, with several others, 
runs the strects until dark—yes, and after it. She is just 
fifteen and looks two years older—you can tell her a mile 
off by that mop of light hair and the way she swings her 
skirts, and you can hear her almost as far off as you can see 
her; for a girl of that age she has no sense about such things. 
lhe very fact for which all her elders criticize her, that she 
makes most of her mistakes in public, is a saving grace 
perhaps. When they see any big boys they know on the other 
side of the street — most of them unknownat the girls’ homes— 
they call across to them, and if the boys come over and join 
them they walk along together, swaying this way and that, 
talking and laughing at the top of their lungs and snatching 
vaguely at each other. 

‘“‘T know,” said I dejectedly. 

ourse, but it’s nothing worse.”’ 

‘Lovers,’’ said Louise, harking back to the subject, ‘‘are 
quite innocuous compared with this kind of thing. This 
ifternoon Dolly and that friend of hers, the little black-eyed 
girl whom I have put down in my mature, disapproving mind 
as far too wise for her years, poor child, have been hanging 
around Harrodson’s grocery, so that they might chatter and 
giggle and make eyes at and take up the time of Harrodson’s 
new clerk, the youth with the black curly hair. When they 
left the shop they walked up and down the block, stopping 
outside the window to look in every time they were passing, 
to giggle and nudge each other. An hour later I met them 
going in again to purchz ise another assortment of sweet stuff, 
having consumed what they had, and get in a few more 
words with curlyhead, whose position leaves him open to 
attack. Dost thou like the picture?” 

‘‘No,”’ said I. ‘‘I do not.” 

‘‘Last month it was that shy, mouse-eyed young man at 
the soda fountain in the candy shop who was the attraction. 
I have seen those girls there three times in an afternoon for 
chocolate nut sundaes and boxes of candy. Apart from the 
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ethics of boy seeking, and merely asa side issue, how do thei ir 
digestions stand the strain? It’s suicidal—it’s ignorant! 
That is almost the worst thing Louise has to say. 

‘“Myra was always so careful about what her children 
ate,” said I. ‘‘She told me only the other day that she was 
a good deal worried because Dolly was getting pale and 
hadn't any appe tite at all; she got the doctor to give Dolly 
a tonic. : 

‘““An emetic would be nearer the mark,’ said Louise 
crudely. ‘‘Marie, as another side issue, where do these 
children get all the money they spend on trash? Boys or 
girls, they are always buying it and eating it: if one of them 
buys a box of crackers or candy, that isn’t sufficient to hand 
around among ‘the crowd’—each one buys something also 
to hand around. Yet I Laney for a fact that some of the 
parents have very little money at present for real needs.”’ 


| SHRUGGED my shoulders. ‘‘Oh, there you touch the 
ethics of spending. Some pay for what they buy; more 
have the purchase charged to their parents. The parents 
object when the bill comes in, scold, pay, and the thing 
repeats itself indefinitely.’ 

We were both silent for amoment, and then I said: ‘‘ Well, 
is that all?”’ 

“No, it isn't. The other evening I was at Myra’s when 
Mr. Clark came in—it was after six and quite dark, the sun 
sets so early now. After a few moments I heard him ask 
Myra peremptorily: ‘Why isn’t Dolly at home? What's 
she doing out so late?’ ‘Oh, she’s all right. She'll be in 
in a few minutes,’ answered Myra nervously; and after he 
had left the room she turned to me and said: ‘I do wish 
Dolly would get in before her father comes home; it makes 
it so unpleasant for me! I don’t see what gets into him, 
he fusses so about it. It doesn’t make any earthly differ- 
ence, that J can tell, whether she gets in five minutes 
earlier or later, but he n nakes such a point of it lately; men 
do take such fi ads!’ 

ht is always a wonder to me,”’ I interpolated emphat- 
ically, ‘‘why such mothers never seem to realize that a 
fi ther can have any reasonable basis for such rules!” 

“Exactly. Well, as I was coming home just now— it was 
about the same time I was cutting across lots—I spied 
Dolly and that friend of hers and two youths of seventeen 
or eighteen hanging around in the dark behind the high hedge 
back of the church. I stood a moment and watched them. 
They were apparently trying to make up their minds to part, 
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the girls going away a few steps and coming 
back again provocatively —there seemed to be an 
enormous amount of grabbing and pulling and 
pushing and foolish giggling, and ‘You don't dare 
do it again,’ and hoarse, crowing laughter on the 
part of the boys -"’ Louise stopped short in 
pregnant silence before going on: ‘‘I—I—could 
have slapped them all!” 

“The situation is so unfair to Dolly,” said I 
miserably after a while; ‘‘she is really a dear child. 
she doesn’t mean to be loud or vulgar, let alone 
She has been only a little girl hitherto, when 
everything was just play; now, at the age when she most 
needs control outside of er home, she has absolutely none 
at all. All sorts of forces are making themselves felt in her 
unaccustomed young soul; they incite her to wild speech 
and action that excites her still more, she doesn’t know why; 
and when she is once set going in this new line—and this 
is the true danger of her liberty—she really doesn’t know 
how to stop.” ; 

‘What the child needs is the passive control of being sub- 
consciously guarded,” said Louise. ‘‘ With one grown person 
in a group of growing girls, some one who is loved, whose 
presence is no bar to any innocent enjoyment, not one of 
them will have to be told not to be loud or vulgar in speech 
or action; it will not occur to them to be so. And they will 
have a great deal better time, because there will not be that 
uneasy, restless, excited feeling that comes surely even after 
unconscious indiscretion. Even though it leads to nothing 
worse—and it’s no credit to parents if it doesn’t—it isn’t 
nice. 





improper. 


Fek Louise to say that a thing isn’t ‘‘nice” is almost as 
strong as to say thi it it’s ignorant. ‘‘Do you suppose,” 
she added conclusively, ‘‘that if any older woman had been 
with Dolly—if even her sister Edith had been there—she 
would have made that exhibition of herself at the ball game 
last summer—of knocking off the hats of all the boys near 
her, I mean?” 

‘No matter how old Dolly gets to be, Mrs. Howard will 
never forget that,” said I. ‘‘She will always speak of our 
little Dolly as that dreadful young girl. She was perfectly 
horrified.” 

Louise sniffed. 

‘““Why doesn’t her mother take her with her oftener?” 
said I. ‘“‘I was at the house the other day when Dolly was 
begging to go up to town shopping with her mother, and 
Myra said afterward: ‘Dolly is getting to be a perfect 
nuisance, she is always teasing me to take her along.’”’ 

‘Too bad !”’ said Louise. 

‘Well, what’s the solution?” 

‘‘Take time to mother your growing girls!’’ said Louise 
emphatically. ‘‘Don’t take it for granted that because the 
girl is yours she is all right perforce. See that she is. Go to 
the ball games and wherever you can with your girls; take 
them with you when you can to those amusements or those 
friends that you like, that seem beyond their age; give them 
something interesting ahead of their years to live up to. Take 
time to know absolutely what they’re doing. Our mothers— 
yours and mine, Marie—were not with us all the time, yet we 
had, each of us, that protected and restrictive feeling of their 
always being with us, for we were never out of their ¢ cogni- 
zance. They made rules that we were expected to keep, and 
they saw that we did keep them. We were never allowed to 
hang around business streets. If by any chance one of us 
Was sent on an errand and we took too long, the time had to 
be accounted for. We were expected to tell in detail just 
where we had been at any time not under Mother’s eye, and 
what we had been doing. We were questioned pleasantly 
and cheerfully so that it was a pleasure to tell, and talk 
about what we had done; but questioned we were, especially 
as to the exact disposition of our time. And we were 
brought up to tell the truth. There was a pleasure in all 
this sense of competent restriction that gave a feeling of 
absolute safeness somewhere back of one, something like that 
other feeling of Mother's being in the house when we came in 
it—the foundations were strangely out, of course, when she 
wasn’t. Mother was always in that house of our well-being. 
I remember being really sorry for a girl—Luly Tare was 
her strange name—who lived with an aunt, and who could 
go to eny girl’s house whenever she pleased and stay as long 
as she liked, and eat cake whenever she wanted it, and walk 
downtown for no reason—it seemed as if it must be so 
lonesome to have no one to give account to.”’ 

‘‘There are a good many Luly Tares in these days,”’ said 
I, sighing, as I rose to pull down the shade. 








“*Yours is a Most Unusual Name, You Know,’ She Went on. 
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HEY had often talked of a trip to Europe, he and 

Loretta, but it was just one of those many pleasantly 

vague things they were forever planning to do “when 
the children are older.”” They talked it over now, or rather 
Loretta did, while the evening quiet deepened around them 
as they sat on the front porch in the fragrant dusk. There 
did not seem to be much that poor Judge Van Doren could 
say in reply to Loretta. For Loretta said, in part: 

‘It isn’t possible on such short notice for me to get all the 
five children ready to go, so it is impossible for me to ga, for 
I cannot leave five childre -n, or three, or two, or even one! 
Mother Van Doren isn’t strong enough to have even one 
there for more than a week at a time, and Mother Hobbs is 
visiting Brother John this summer, as you know, Volney. 
Then there is the fruit. Nobody likes home-done fruit better 
than you do, Volney, and I’d miss every peach if I went. And 
anyhow, if we should build on a conserv: itory and dining- 
porch next year we really ought to economize now. Then 
there is all the sewing to get the children ready for school in 
the fall. And anyway I’m apt to have a return of my bad 
headaches if I’m not very careful in hot weather. I’d really 
hate toruntherisk. But it will be a beautiful trip, Volney, 
and I’m just delighted that you can have it. I shall miss 
you, of — but I'll get along all right. I’d rather you 
stayed after the business is done. Stay two whole months if 

ou want toand see everything there istosee. Then youcan 
+ ell me all about it when you come home. ri get along all 
right. It will be a beautiful trip, Volney. 

So for the second time that day Van Doren found the 
question of the trip settled for him. The first time had been 
that afternoon in his private office, when young Dick Weaver, 
the junior member of the old-estz tblished law firm of Van 
Doren, Hunt & Weaver, had burst in upon the senior part- 
ners with the declaration that the Bouchier will case was a 
‘““perfect mess’’ and that some one would have to ‘‘chase 
over to France and find out if there was any such marriage, 
and if there was, and still is, any such daughter.” 


” 


OTH senior partners had received the announcement with 

great calm. It was too hot a day to grow excited over 
anything. Moreover they were well used to young Weaver's 
brisk decisions, and indulgent toward them, for Dick’s 
father, now dead, had been one of the original firm and they 
looked on Dick as their own boy. So Captain Hunt had 
merely puckered his thin lips slightly upon he: ring: Dic k’s 
edic t,and, stretching out his long le gs, had remarked: ‘‘I sup- 
pose you're right, Dick, and I suggest that you go. You’re 
young and foot- loose and you'd enjoy the trip. 

‘“‘Foot-loose the dickens!’ exclaimed the young man 
promptly; ‘‘with an engagement to take Sue Mercer buggy- 
ridin’ every evening this summer, and Tommy Thompson 
just back with a two- thousand-dollar automobile, hangin’ 
round and tryin’ to get her to go with him! I guess not. 
W hy don’t you go, Hunt?”’ 

‘The house ’ murmured Captain Hunt remindfully. 
“‘Oh, sure! I forgot. Of course you couldn’t leave now,’ 
and Dick looked at his senior respectfully and half envi- 
ously, as the uninitiated are wont to look on those who are 
‘‘building.’’ Then he turned with his usual impulsiveness to 
Van Doren, who was gazing out of the window at the slug- 
gish, mid-afternoon crowd sauntering by along Main St reet 
below. ‘‘Why don’t you go, Judge? he urged. “Your 
house is built and no other chap’s tryin’ to clip in and steal 
your girl. Fixit up with Mrs. Van and you two go off and 
have the time of your lives,’’ and he grinned amiably as the 
middle-aged, stoutish object of his remarks mopped his 
forehead and ran his handkerchief around inside his collar. 

“Well I'll talk it over with Loretta,’’ Van Doren finally 
agreed, locking his desk and putting on his coat as he saw 
the old ‘‘rig,’’ driven by his eldest son, slowly approaching. 
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The result of talking it over with Loretta was that he 
went alone, reluctantly yet with undeniably pleasurable 
anticipations tingling through his sedate, middle-aged veins. 
For, although he bore the elaborate and unusual name of 
Volney Devereux Van Doren, his life had been of the most 
average and uneventful variety , lived busily, sensibly, hon- 
orably and happily in a small, pleasant Middle Western city. 
To hima trip to Europe wasanevent. He felt almost like an 
adventurer, starting upon an unusual, even romantic quest. 


N NOTHING was he disappointed. The voyage was 

interesting, the sea air stimulating, the life on shipboard 
novel and delightful, the few acquaintances he made without 
exception were agreeable. Upon landing he quickly and 
satisfactorily disposed of his client’s business, and Judge 
Van Doren found himself with five weeks of sightseeing 
before him. It was strenuous going, but in his new mood of 
holiday animation he enjoyed every minute of it. During 
thirty-one long days did he gallop through Europe, and 
if his memory of those thirty-one days was a trifle vague 
and chaotic, at least his evergrowing collection of souvenirs 
and picture postcards was copious and absolutely reliable. 

It was on the thirty-second day that he met Miss Mac- 
Arthur. He had worked his way up 
to England, had finished London and 
was now ‘‘doing’’ those environs most 
particularly recommended by his 
guidebook. Thus it chanced that 
the thirty-second day found him at 
Stoke Poges. He had acopy of Gray’s 
‘Elegy’’ in his pocket, and he had 
planned to sit down in the peaceful 
churchyard and read the poem again 
and muse a little. But the old burial 
ground was alive with tourists and 
there was not one quiet, untroubled 
corner to be found. So Van Doren 
kept his book in his pocket and wan- 
dered about, as the others did. 

He was inspecting the half-effaced 
inscription on a sagging headstone 
when he was addressed by an old gen- 
tleman, who, having forgotten to 
wind his watch the night before, now 
inquired the time of day. They fell 
into talk, exchanged cards, discov- 
ered that their homes were in adjoin- 
ing States—a real bond—and soon 
Van Doren was being introduced to 
the old gentleman’s party: ‘My 
wife, Mrs. Doty, my daughter Mary, 
my second daughter Julia, and my 
niece—where is she?—oh, here you 
are, Evy—my niece, Miss Mac- 
Arthur, Mr.”’—consulting the card- 

“Mr. V. D. Van Doren, of Kansas.”’ 

Mrs. Doty and the Misses Doty 
evinced languid interest in the stranger, but Miss MacArthur 
quickened into instant attention. ‘‘ Why, howextraordinary ! 
Surely not Mr. Volney Devereux Van Doren?”’ she queried. 


URPRISED, but oddly pleased, he admitted that he was, 
and instantaneously he made up his mind that she was 
beautiful. She had a firm pink skin, splendid teeth, bright 
blue eyes and a charming eagerness of manner. She was, 
moreover, so lithe and graceful and unwearied in comparison 
with the other footsore tourists, that she seemed in Judge 
Van Doren’s uncritical eyes the most radiant of mortals. 
‘““Then you must be the Mr. Van Doren!”’ she exclaimed 
delightedly. ‘‘It seems too absurdly impossible that we 
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the Faded Littke Photograph in His Watch” And 
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should meet in this out-of-the-way corner of the universe. 
Now you are dreadfully curious, aren’t you?”” The Doty 
family had drifted away. ‘‘ Yours is a most unusual name, 
you know,’’ shewent on. ‘‘I am positive there are not two 
Volney Devereux Van Dorens in the whole world!’ 

This was uttered with so pretty and flattering an impli- 
cation of knowing all about the gentleman, and thoroughly 
approving him, that he became suddenly conscious of his 
dusty shoes and regretful that the new suit he had ordered 
of a London tailor was not finished and on him. 

“So I am certain, Mr. Van Doren, that you are Loretta 
Hobbs’s husband !’’ She smiled again dazzlingly. It seemed, 
the way Miss MacArthur put it, to redound enormously to 
his credit, being Loretta Hobbs’s husband. 

‘“Do you know her?”’ he cried eagerly. 

“Indeed Ido! Or rather I used to, before you came along, 
sir, and engrossed her attention so completely that she lost 
all interest in her old friends. That’s a dreadful trick you 
husbands have! We were classmates in boarding-school. 
She was such a dear girl! I am so eager to hear all about 
her. This is too delightful, meeting you in this way.” 

‘“The world is not very large, after all,” Van Doren 
remarked with great originality. 

““Have I not a splendid memory 
for names, to remember yours so 
quickly? I received an announce- 
ment of your marriage—oh! it must 
have been eight or ten years ago”’ (it 
was all of sixteen, but the charmed 
Van Doren did not correct her); ‘‘and 
I remember thinking at the time how 
delightful it must have been for dear 
Lorry to put away her visiting-cards 
with plain ‘Miss Hobbs’ on them 
and have new ones with ‘Mrs. Volney 
Devereux Van Doren.’ Of course 
Loretta assured us that your name 
was quite the least of your many at- 
tractions. Butit isa charming name, 
and so unusual that I have never for- 
gotten it, though Loretta seems to 
have forgotten me utterly. Do tell 
me about her.”’ 


AN DOREN felt almost annoyed 

that Loretta had treated this 
charming friend so shabbily. He es- 
sayed anapology. ‘Loretta is busy, 
of course. She’sa mighty fine house- 
keeper and she likes to keep her hand 
on everything. Then, you know, we 
have five children.”’ 

‘“‘Five!’’ exclaimed Miss MacAr- 
thur, clasping her hands ecstatically. 
“Whata perfectly delightful number ! 
I know Loretta is a lovely 

mother!” 

““Yes; Loretta’s a good mother 
tied her down a good deal, but she seems to think the chil- 
dren are worth it. We think they’re pretty nice children 

‘“‘T’m sure they are,” responded Miss MacArthur warmly. 
‘“‘T want you to tell me all about them. I am so fond of 
children. I have none of my own, you see.” She sighed 
wistfully, paused a moment, got he rselE i in hand, then went 
on — ‘How old are your tots?” 

Judge Van Doren laughed heartily. 
lady, our oldest son is nearly fifteen,” 

“Not really!’”” Miss MacArthur was all round-eyed 
incredulity. “‘Why that is too absurd! Loretta with a 
fifteen-year-old boy !”’ 
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“Yes, indeed, Theodore’s fifteen in September and nearly 
as tall as his daddy. Nice, well-behaved boy! Goes into 
the High School this autumn.”’ 

“Oh, how proud Loretta must be!”’ 

“Yes, I guess Loretta’s pretty proud of Theodore. She’s 
going to do a lot of worrying, though, for the boy’s plumb 
crazy about football, of course, and there’s going to be 
trouble when he wants to play on the team.”’ 

‘Just fancy! But of course she’ll let him when the time 

»mes. Do tell me about her. Haven’t you a photograph 
of her in your pocket ?”’ 

Van Doren promptly pulled out a fat gold watch, gravely 
«pened it, and offered it to Miss MacArthur. The photo- 
uraph opposite the watch face was much faded, but revealed 
a pleasant-looking young woman with a child of two or 
three years. 

‘‘Why she’s the same dear girl!’’ exclaimed Miss Mac- 
Arthur in delight. ‘‘She has scarcely changed at all.’”’ 

‘‘No, Loretta hasn’t changed much. She doesn’t seem 
any different to me.” 

‘And is this the baby?”’ 

‘No, that’s Theodore. That’s an old picture I’ve been 
carrying in my watch for a good while. Theodore’s a big 
hoy now, as I’ve been telling you. But his mother hasnt 
changed perceptibly,” said Van Doren. And he believed it ! 


Il 


PT°HE Doty party, including Miss MacArthur, were stop- 
ping in London only five minutes’ walk from Van Doren’s 
iotel, and they were all sailing in three days 
pon the same liner. From Stoke Poges, 
ihen, they became one party. Miss Mac- 
\rthur was really the conductor of their 
little tours, for she had been abroad several 
iimes before, whereas the Dotys, like Van 
Doren, were enjoying their first trip. After 
his breathless month it was indescribably 
restful to be convoyed pleasantly about by 
the serene Miss MacArthur. 

Van Doren found her a delightful mix- 
ture of girlish enthusiasm and extremely 
self-reliant composure. This fact he men- 
tioned to her, and was interested in her 
explanation, which was that her teaching 
had forced her to become both self-reliant 
and serene. 

Yes, she had been teaching all the while 
that Loretta had been rearing those great, 
splendid boys and girls. ‘‘And I really 
succeed very well at being dignified and 
wise-seeming,”’ she confided with pretty 
naiveté. ‘‘ But sometimes I’m laughing in 
my sleeve to think how seriously my ador- 
able youngsters are taking me, and how 
little they realize what absurd and really 
kiddish impulses I am stifling.”’ 

Van Doren could understand that. He 
was feeling very young and coltish impulses 
himself just then. Miss MacArthur was 
making him feel young. She had the most 
artless way of exacting little gallantries from 
him, gallantries which he had almost forgot- 
ten how to perform. It is, moreover, vastly 
rejuvenating to be for ten days in the com- 
pany of an exceedingly attractive young 
woman. And Van Doren found her exceed- 
ingly attractive. He could not understand 
why Loretta had never spoken of such a 
charming friend. 

Miss MacArthur was, it seemed, a teacher 
of elocution and physical culture. Van 
Doren greatly enjoyed the long hours on 
shipboard, when, with steamer chairs drawn 
close in some quiet space, she read to the 
Dotys and him or to him alone. She knew 
‘‘by heart,’’ as the youngest Doty girl ex- 
plained, ‘‘simply miles of poetry.’’ Some 
few furlongs of this she repeated beautifully 
for Van Doren’s edification. She was not 
only a delightfully accomplished and enter- 
taining woman, he found, but wonderfully 
sympatheticaswell. Herinterest in Loretta 
and the children was well-nigh wistfully 
tender. Her point of view, too, was almost 
girlish, he thought, and he found it hard to 
believe that she must be near Loretta’s age. 
Loretta was not old, of course, but Loretta 
was of a much more mature and practical 
mind. Miss MacArthur was almost amus- 
ingly ignorant of many worldly matters, and 
she shrank, almost childishly, he thought 
with pleased approval, from the ugly and 
sordid facts of life. She had not, she assured 
him, one gloomy or morbid instinct. 


E APPRECIATED this one day when 

a lady from a near-by chair fainted, 
thus causing some excitement on an other- 
wise listless afternoon. Van Doren had 
noticed this lady before, for she was a piti- “s 
fully pale and dejected-looking little mortal. “ee 
Only that afternoon Miss MacArthur had 
had to change chairs with Van Doren so that she need not 
even face in the pale lady’s direction when she turned to talk 
with him. Presently the wan creature rose, swayed forward 
a few steps and crumpled down upon the deck. There was 
just time to see a piteous, blue-veined hand outstretched, 
before a little crowd closed swiftly around. 

Miss MacArthur rose as swiftly. ‘‘Come,’’ she said. ‘‘Let 
us go to the other end of the boat until all that is over. I 
can’t bear such scenes. I like to be with only beautiful and 
vigorous people. That is why I love my work so much. It 
means everything to me to be associated constantly with 
splendid youth and strength. Dear, dear, the way those 
morbid people crowd about back there! Fancy wanting to 
go near anything of the sort !”’ 

Van Doren felt that Miss MacArthur, in her wholesome, 
beauty-loving way, was absolutely right and very admirable. 

The fainting episode was the on!y unpleasant one in the 
perfect homeward voyage. All too soon the tranquil, lei- 
surely days were at an endand a morning of bustling arrived. 
The informal garb of the voyagers was put away; smart 
costumes appeared on board; brief and pleasant acquaint- 
anceships were politely terminated; and all made ready to 
take up the old life and old friendships. Miss MacArthur 
had so many interesting last things to say that the hour was 
one of almost poignant regret to Judge Van Doren. But 
he consoled himself by putting her on her train with a stu- 
pendous armful of roses, a box of bonbons and six magazines. 

A curious loneliness took possession of him after her 
departure, a loneliness which he honestly and innocently 
construed intoa yearning for Loretta. So he bade a heartfelt 


farewell to the kindly, if colorless, Dotys, and departed by 
the first possible train for the West. More than once on the 
homeward journey he found himself looking at the faded little 
photograph in his watch. He told himself placidly that the 
best thing to make a man appreciate a good wife was a short 
absence from her. 

Miss MacArthur had told him much of Loretta’s school- 
days before he had known her. He felt more and more proud 
to have won her. Miss MacArthur had called her ‘‘Lorry,’’ 
The name pleased him. Her family had called her Loretta 
soberly, and he had never called her any lighter name until, 
after Theodore’s arrival, she had become ‘‘'Mamma”’ and he 
‘“‘Papa.’’ Now he caught himself, fingering the fat old watch, 
mentally calling her ‘‘Lorry.’’ He planned to surprise her 
with that name and use it thereafter. 


T WAS mid-afternoon of a hot September day when Judge 

Van Doren alighted from the train in his home town. By 
making good connections he had arrived twenty-four hours 
earlier than he had planned, so none of his family was at the 
station to meet him. But it was joy enough just to be there, 
to be greeted by the ticket agent, whom he had known for 
thirty years, and to swing aboard the old street car. 

The town lay drowsy in the early September heat. The 
car traveled the length of Main Street before turning out 
toward the residential section. The progress through Main 
Street was a curious experience. He was in the old town, but 
not yet of it again. Rather he rode as a spectator, and his 





Kind of Surprised, Aren’t You, Mamma?’ Van Doren Began Joyfully, Starting Up the Ladder” 


heart swelled with pride as he noted that Parker Brothers, 
Grocers, had a fine new striped awning; that the Bon Ton 
Dry Goods Emporium had a fresh coat of paint; and that 
the asphalt repairs had progressed as far uptown as Ninth 
Street. Then the car turned and bore him along Prospect 
Avenue, between rows of dusty-leaved cottonwoods, box 
elders and maples. Never had the town looked more at- 
tractive to Judge Van Doren. He was on the rear platform 
of the car, poised ready to jump, two blocks before his street 
was reached, and at the well-known corner he leaped nimbly 
and hastened toward the house as eagerly as a lover. 

The wide shady veranda with its inviting wicker furnish- 
ings was deserted. He let himself into the house cautiously 
to surprise Loretta. It wasa principle of hers that the house 
during the hot weather should be closed at eight o’clock each 
morning to exclude the heat, and should remain closed until 
six P.M. So Van Doren, slipping unconsciously back into 
the old habit, took care to close the outer door before he set 
down his bag, took off his hat and wiped his face. 

How cool and restful the half-darkened rooms looked ! 
He tiptoed ponderously across the wide hall, through the 
parlor and back parlor, and across to the less formal and 
more cheerful family sitting-room. 

There he found her! 

Loretta was a large woman. She was mounted ona step- 
ladder now, putting up freshly laundered lace curtains at 
a window. Other curtains, crisp and snowy, lay across the 
reading-table or stiffly upon the lounge. 

She uttered a startled ‘‘Oh!” as she caught sight of her 
husband in the doorway. Then she turned about and sat 

(Page 19) 


down heavily on thetop of the ladder, still holding the crisp 
curtain at arm’s length to avoid crumpling it. 

‘Kind of surprised, aren’t you, Mamma?’’ Van Doren 
began joyfully, starting up the ladder. 

“Mercy, Volney, don’t get on this ladder!” cried Loretta 
in alarm. ‘It’s been creaking so under me that I’ve been 
scared nearly todeath.’’ Her face was flushed. She looked 
neat, but very, very warm in her serviceable gingham dress, 
and she also looked dismayed. 

““Then come on down,” he urged. ‘‘My sakes, Mamma, 
you don’t act glad to see me! Aren’t you glad, Lorry?” 

The ‘‘Lorry” seemed to escape her, ‘‘Glad? Why of 
course I’m glad, Volney,” she admitted grudgingly. ‘“‘Only 
I hadn’t expected you until tomorrow or next day, and | had 
planned to have the house in perfect order for your return.” 
She looked almost on the verge of tears as she spoke of her 
overthrown household plan. She took her housekeeping 
seriously, did Loretta. 

“‘Oh, bother the house!’’ exclaimed her husband with 
great heartiness. ‘‘ Your house is always so spick and span, 
Loretta, that it doesn’t need any extra cleaning to make me 
glad to get home! Anyhow it’s you I’m glad to be back to, 
not the house. Come on down.’’ He approached the ladder 
again and offered a helpful hand. 

‘‘Don’t touch me, please! It seems real wobbly today.” 

She arose, draped the curtain over the top of the ladder, 
cautiously felt her way down and yielded herself stiffly to 
his eager embrace. But almost immediately she withdrew 
her stout, rigidly corseted figure from his arms, stepped back 
and exclaimed: ‘‘Oh dear, besides all these 
curtains still down, there’s only pot roast 
for dinner !”’ 

“Why that’s nice,’ he returned pleas- 
antly. “I alwayslike a good pot roast.” 

“But it isn’t special,’ she wailed, vexa- 
tion and despair struggling for the mastery 
of her dismayed features. “I’d planned a 
lovely dinner for your return. You said the 
fifth, and this is only the fourth. And I 
have chickens ordered for tomorrow, and 
extra cream from Mr. Petty, and I was 
going to make angel food in the morning 
and mayonnaise with the yolks—and every- 
thing,’’ she finished in hopeless dejection. 

“Well, that will be fine, if it isn’t too much 
work for you this hot weather. Nobody 
cooks chicken like you do, Mamma, or angel 
food either,’’ he assured her warmly. 


_ HIS mind was not on the food ques- 
tion. He was wondering how on earth 
Loretta had grown so stout in eight weeks, 
and when she had begun to wear her hair 
smoothed back so plainly. Why she looked 
positively middle-aged! And she was fret- 
ful! She kept on now fretting about the 
pot roast as if it were something vital. 

“Besides being so ordinary I don’t think 
pot roast is very suitable for hot weather, 
anyhow, but Theodore likes the gravy.” 

“Oh, good land, Loretta, let’s forget 
about the pot roast! I always like any- 
thing you set me down to, so don’t worry. 
I guess I'll go down to the office.” 

“Why, Volney Van Doren! You'll do no 
such thing, the day you get home from 
Europe! The idea! It’s nearly four o’clock 
anyhow. The children will be home pres- 
ently. They'll be surprised to see you. 
Charlotte’s taking her music lesson, and 
Theodore is swimming at the Y. M.C. A. 
The others are at Dorothy Bailey’s birthday 
party. They'd feel dreadfully to come home 
and find you gone to the office.” 

“Then I think I'll goupstairs and take a 
bath,’’ he hazarded. 

He went upstairs heavily, feeling injured 
and lonely, and wandered aimlessly through 
the pleasant, spotless bedrooms. 

Loretta followed him up in a few mo- 
ments. The freshly ironed curtains for each 
room lay upon the various beds. These she 
began to fold, eying him meantime in meek 
reproach. ‘‘Another two hours and these 
would all have been up,”’ she observed. 

“T don’t mind them,” he said helplessly. 
‘‘I’m not going to lie down. Leave ’em 
where they are until you put’em up.”’ 

“Tt’s no use now,’’ returned Loretta with 
obvious resignation, continuing her folding. 
‘Since you’ve seen them down they may as 
well stay down a day or two longer.”’ 

She departed with short, bustling steps, 
her arms piled high with the snowy folds. 

Her husband stood looking after her dis- 
mally. If he had upset Loretta’s plans for 
his homecoming she had equally upset his. 
Confound it, wasn’t a man to be welcome in 
his own home after two months in Europe? 

Never but once before had he felt so 
lonely, lost and heartsick in all his placid, 
comfortable life. The other occasion had 
been when he stood looking after Miss MacArthur's rapidly 
disappearing train three days earlier in New York. Invol- 
untarily his mind went back to Miss MacArthur; for the 
life of him, soul of loyalty though he was, he could not help 
comparing Loretta with Miss MacArthur. The latter had 
spoken often and with enthusiasm of Loretta’s charm and 
sweetness and countless noble qualities. She had not known, 
and he had never noticed until now, that Loretta had lost 
all her youthful charm and sweetness, or cast them aside in 
her sordid pursuit of the things she seemed to consider first 
in life—curtains and chicken dinners! 

He felt a hot resentment against that order and cleanli- 
ness. It was her housekeeping that had usurped his place. 
She acted, he thought, as if the house were a temple, which 
he had defiled by coming in before she had finished all her 
silly rites. And her foolish worry about the pot roast! 





\ HY didn’t she care to feed his soul? he wondered, 
‘V dragging his dusty suitcase about on Loretta’s clean 
counterpane and picking out his belongings half-heartedly. 
That wasit. A wife ought to feed a man’s soul. 

Miss MacArthur had talked a good deal about feeding 
one’s soul. Involuntarily Van Doren’s thoughts flew to an 
imaginary meeting between Miss MacArthur and her hus- 
band, it she had had one. How eagerly, joyously, she could 
welcome one, and sit down sympathetically to listen and to 
speak, without any odious fussing over domestic details. 

And how pretty she would have looked! 


CONCLUDED IN THE JULY JOURNAL 
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The Story of a Young Wife and Her Mother-in-Law 





T WAS eight o’clock and the sun- 
light glinted pleasantly on the 
small round table where the Baileys 
sat at breakfast. The bacon and 
eggs and potatoes and toast 
steamed invitingly, and over them 

|| Herbert Bailey surveyed his wife 

E| | with a rapturous smile. 

|  **T always love our little break- 

fasts, don’t you, Dot?’ he com- 
mented. ‘It’s sojolly, just we two 

over our snug little table, and a 

the ringing of the bell cut him short. 

“The mail!’’ ejaculated Mrs. 

Bailey. ‘Oh, Bert, please run down quick and get it. Maybe 

there’s a letter from home this morning!”’ 
He returned presently with two letters in his hand. ‘One 
for you, Dot,” he said, ‘‘and one for me—from Mother.”’ 
Mrs. Bailey eagerly opened her letter, but was interrupted 
in its perusal by an exclamation from her husband. ‘‘ Whew, 

Dot, here’s news with a vengeance! Mother has sold the 
house and is coming to live with us!”’ 

**To—live—with us?” The voice was a trifle faint. 
‘“Yes, so she writes.’’ He stared down at the letter with 

a perplexed frown; then he rose from his chair and walked 

over to the window, where he stood gazing down into the 

street. ‘‘I don’t know what to say, Dot,” he broke out after 

a silence. ‘‘I—poor Mother! I know she has been horribly 

lonesome all by herself in that big house since I have been 

away. You see I was all she had to live for after Father 
died. I know I ought to think of her, but—it has been 
mighty jolly here all by ourselves, hasn’t it? And our little 
meals all alone, and our cozy evenings 

“Oh, Bert, don’t!’’ Little Mrs. Bailey sprang up and ran 
to him. “It seems as if I just couldn’t stand it! We have 
been so happy—just we two ‘ 

“‘T know, Dot; but don’t cry, Honey,’’ her husband said 

soothingly. ‘‘I’ll write to her * 
































UT little Mrs. Bailey, with a choking laugh, wiped away 

her tears. ‘‘What a goose I am!” she sniffed. Then 
more gravely she continued: ‘‘No, Dearest, you mustn’t 
write to her not to come. It would not be right. We’ve 
been selfishly thoughtless, I’mafraid. Of course she has been 
lonely, and we should have realized it sooner. We will both 
write to her this very day and tell her how glad we will be 
to have her with us. Wecan be together just the same, you 
know, and—and She paused with a choke, then went 
on thoughtfully, touching up his straight, smooth hair with 
the tips of her rosy fingers: “‘Isn’t it strange I’ve never seen 
your mother, Bert? Is she at all like you?” 

‘‘Like me?”’ Bailey burst into a short, not very mirthful 
laugh. ‘‘Well I should say not! Mother is rather old- 
fashioned and as straight-laced as an old Blue-Law Puritan. 
She has been sick a lot and has had to work pretty hard and 
has seen a lot of trouble, and I guess it has sort of embittered 
her. She is terribly economical and severe, and has a lot of 
queer notions about young people. Honest-to-goodness, 
Dot,” the troubled frown coming back to his forehead, ‘‘I 
don’t know what she’ll think of us and our way of living.”’ 

The soft, pink color ebbed slowly out of the young wife's 
cheeks, and her blue eyes widened childishly: ‘‘Why, Bert? 
Is she so—so se 

““Yes, Dot, she is. Mother isa good woman, and You 
understand, Dot, that I don’t mean to say a word against 
her, but she has rigorous ideas about life, and the follies and 
frivolities of dress, and she doesn’t believe in pleasure. She 
thinks that all respectable people should be in bed at nine 
o'clock, that laughter is the sign of light-mindedness, and 
that if a man smokes a cigar he is on the toboggan slide 
straight for the warmer regions.” 

‘“‘And wouldn’t she ever let you smoke at home?”’ 

“‘No; if I wanted to smoke I had to go somewhere else, or 
walk around the block until my smoke was finished.” 

For a moment Dorothy was silent, but her smal! rosy lips 
folded themselves into a determined line that reminded him 
vaguely of her hard-headed, dominant old father. ‘‘It does 
not sound very alluring, Bert,’’ she said; ‘“‘but that doesn’t 
make any difference in our duty. Your mother was your 
mother long before I was your wife, and I have no right to 
come between you and her. I know her life has been hard 
and lonely, and even if she is a little difficult we must learn 
to bear with it, and love her out of it. I guess,’’ with a little 
smile, ‘‘I'll know how to get around it.” 











ERBERT BAILEY ’S reply was not made in words, but 
the letters were written and posted that morning, and 
a week from that day Mrs. Bailey, Senior, arrived. 

She was to come at five in the afternoon, and as the 
hour drew near her daughter-in-law grew distinctly nervous. 
‘‘I am not going to the station with you, Bert,” she said, 
absently twisting at a button on his overcoat; “‘I have a 
good many things to see to yet, and I want to start dinner 
early. You haven't seen your mother for a long time and— 
I think she would rather meet you alone. You will have 
a good many things to talk over, and a 

‘‘T have nothing to say to any one,” he interrupted, “‘ that 
you should not hear. You are my wife, and ——”’ 

“‘Yes, but she is your mother, Darling,’’ answered Mrs. 
Herbert softly. ‘‘ You were her little baby once. We must 
love her, Bert. I do love her already for giving to the world 
such a man as you. Now, good-by, Dear. Be careful to 
make your mother feel that she is welcome.” 

When he was gone she returned to the little sitting-room, 
and closing the door stood still for a long time and looked 
about her. It was nearly six when the key grated in the lock, 
and she sprang forward to meet her new mother. She had 
dressed herself all in white, and her shining, sunny brown 
hair was parted in the middle and braided into a severely 
simple coronet about her shapely head. 

‘‘Welcome, Mother, welcome!” she cried, catching the 
tall, black-robed figure in her arms. ‘‘A thousand times 
welcome home!’’ 

Mrs. Bailey, Senior, returned the salute primly and 
severely. She looked as if she were not accustomed to being 
kissed. She was a straight, slender woman, gaunt and thin, 
with a worn, sallow, wrinkled face, commanding features, 
and a pair of big, hollow brown eyes set deeply beneath a 
broad forehead and severely parted iron-gray hair. 





By Mary Katherine Maule 


‘‘T’'ve had a very tiresome trip,” she said as she laid off 
her rusty black bonnet and jacket and removed her cotton 
gloves. ‘I know I've taken cold. Herbert, hand me that 
black bag.” 

Herbert smiled as he handed over a fat, shiny satchel. 
“Still taking medicine, I see, Mother,’’ he said as she 
extracted a bottle and solemnly swallowed three pills. 

‘‘l am,” she replied, fixing him with her gloomy, hollow 
eyes. ‘“‘I should not be long on this earth if I did not 
take medicine. It’s a weary world, but while we're in it I 
suppose we are bound to keep as well as we can.”’ 

A trill of unconscious laughter burst from Dorothy’s lips. 
“Why I don’t think it’s a weary world at all, Mother,’’ she 
chirruped. ‘‘I think it’s a grand old world. We all ought 
to be thankful to be in it.” 

Her mother-in-law turned criticaleyesupon her. ‘‘I hope, 
Dorothy,”’ she said solemnly, ‘‘that you are not frivolous.” 

Dorothy laughed merrily. ‘I’m afraid I am,” she said; 
“and what’s more, if being joyous is being frivolous I think 
I want to be. I want to be happy, and I mean to be happy 
in spite of everything. Why, Mother dear,” stealing an arm 
around the stiff, rigid figure in its skimpy alpaca basque, and 
laying a rose-leaf cheek against the sallow, wrinkled face, 
“T think it is our duty to be happy. 

“The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.’”’ 


‘And that is Dot’s philosophy, Mother,’’ laughed Herbert, 
leading the way into the dining-room. 

Mrs. Bailey, Senior, cast her deep-set, critical gaze 
sternly over the dining-room, with its pretty round table 
and its snowy linen and sparkling array of bridal silver and 
cut glass. “‘I am glad to see that you do your own house- 
work, Dorothy,”’ she commented; ‘‘most young women of 
the present day are so lazy and idle that a young man takes 
a terrible risk in making one of them his wife. Extrava- 
gance, in my eyes, isa crime. In this hard, grinding world, 
where we do not know from day to day what trouble and 
poverty is to come upon us, I think it is wickedness to 
indulge ourselves in unnecessary luxuries.’’ She paused 
ominously, while her eyes rested disapprovingly on the bowl 
of crimson roses on the table and the big vases of jonquils 
and carnations with which Dorothy had graced the mantel 
and sideboard in honor of her arrival. ‘‘ Now hothouse 
flowers,’’ she continued, ‘‘are a useless and unnecessary 
luxury. They are pretty expensive this time of year, are 
they not, Dorothy?” 


OR the merest possible interval Dorothy Bailey paused, 
and drew in her breath as if for the beginning of a contest. 
Then she smiled sweetly, and only her husband’s observing 
eyes could notice the line of determination around her lips 
that reminded him of her father. ‘Oh, yes, they are rather 
expensive just now, Mother,” she answered pleasantly, *‘ but 
Herbert and I are both very fond of flowers, and we think 
they make us happier and brighter and better. Therefore 
I don’t look upon them as an extravagance, but rather as 
a duty and a privilege that we owe ourselves. You know 
I don’t believe in denying yourself the things you love,’’ she 
went on smiling brightly, ‘‘and so I shall always have flowers 
about the house—as long as we have money to buy them.” 
Her mother-in-law glanced up at her sharply and opened 
her mouth as if to speak, but Dorothy was regarding her 
with amiably smiling eyes and sweetly parted lips, and she 
closed it with a snap and changed the subject. 

When dinner was over and the little family party were 
gathered in the sitting-room, where a bright fire was purring 
cozily on the hearth and the soft crimson glow from the 
shaded lamp filled it with warm and pleasant shadows, 
Dorothy drew up aneasy-chair before the grate and ensconced 
her mother-in-law comfortably in it, then turned to her hus- 
band and said: ‘‘ Now Mother and I are fixed all nice and 
‘comfy’; you go and get on your smoking-jacket and make 
yourself comfortable, and while you smoke Mother and I 
will begin to get acquainted.”’ 

Behind his mother’s chair Herbert had been making wild 
signals of warning, but Dorothy calmly ignored them. 

The elder Mrs. Bailey turned and fixed a stern and disap- 
proving glance upon him. ‘“‘Smoke!’’ she ejaculated. ‘‘ Do 
you mean to tell me, Herbert Bailey, that you smoke—in the 
house? In the presence of your wife? I thought I had 
brought you up in a better way. I thought I had taught 
you re 

Herbert was about to answer, but his wife interrupted 
him serenely. ‘‘Why of course he smokes in the house, 
Mother; where else should he smoke?”’ she said sweetly. 
“T should never dream of driving my husband out into the 
street or to the club to do his smoking. A woman who 
would do that need not be surprised to see her husband 
or son go wrong. We would a great deal rather he should 
smoke his cigar here with us, wouldn’t we? In fact I like to 
see him smoke, he enjoys it so. I do love to see people 
comfortable and happy.” 

Mrs. Bailey, Senior, folded her lips tightly, but did not 
answer. Once she raised her somber glance to the face of 
her daughter-in-law with a curious, almost wistful, gaze. 
Then she dropped her eyes suddenly, and Dorothy, coming 
to stoop over her and smooth her hair, saw that their coldness 
was dimmed by a mist of tears. 

When Herbert returned to the room a few moments later 
with a cigar, Dorothy was sitting on a low stool at his 
mother’s feet, and they were chatting cheerfully. 





ATURALLY the presence of the stern, critical mother was 

a great cross to the young couple, and Dot especially 
found it hard to be loving and patient. Again and again 
she was obliged to flee to her own room, hurt and sore and 
wounded. But, though sometimes routed, she was never 
defeated. ‘‘She doesn’t mean it,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘ It is 
only because she doesn’t understand, only because she has 
been miserable and unhappy and disappointed. We must 
be good to her, we must love her, we must bring happiness 
and sunshine into her life. It is not true what she says. 
Life is good. People are true. It is right to be happy. 
Happiness is not a sin!’’ And so, fortifying her soul, she 
patiently and cheerfully and lovingly returned to the attack. 
The victories she achieved were small at first and showed 
mainly inthe exterior. First there was a modification of the 
severity of the high, black collars that Mrs. Bailey, Senior, 
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wore; then the short, tight, duck-tailed basque disappeared; 
next the scrimped, meager skirt, too short in the front and 
too long in the back, followed it; and one evening she 
appeared at dinner in a soft, gray chiffon-taffeta, with a 
full lace-trimmed bodice and gracefully hanging skirt, that 
filled out the angles of her gaunt figure and made her son 
exclaim aloud with pleasure. 

‘““Why, Mother,” he cried, ‘Show lovely you look! I never 
knew you were so handsome. What have you been doing 
to yourself? Where did you get the beautiful new gown?” 

‘““Dorothy made it for me,” replied Mrs. Bailey, Senior, 
a bright flush mounting into her face at the novelty of a 
compliment. “TI told her I was afraid it was almost too 
young-looking for an old woman like me ie 

**An old woman like her! Listen to her, Herbert, and she 
in the very prime of life! Doesn't she look lovely? Isn't 
gray becoming to her? I’m going to wave her hair 44 

‘“No, Dorothy,’’ interposed Mother Bailey firmly, “that 
you certainly are not. I’m willing to accept your judgment 
about clothes, for I never had much time nor chance to 
know about them. But when it comes to frizzing my hair 
like an old fool I hope I’ve got sense enough to refuse.” 

She was interrupted by a burst of laughter from her son 
and daughter, and did not see the determined nod that 
Dorothy gave her husband. 

In spite of her protestations they carried her off to the 
theater that night, and, although she went with the determi- 
nation to be shocked, she laughed and thrilled in spite of her- 
self and found that she was enjoying herself hugely. 








fg took her to the opera one evening soon after, and 
for the first time in her life she heard good music. As she 
listened to it a spring somewhere deep within the inmost 
depths of her seemed to be unlocked, and with the tears 
that came the fetters which had bound her soul seemed 
broken, and life seemed to flow more full and sweetly. Then 
there were lectures and concerts, visits to museums, libraries, 
and to a great art gallery, where for the first time she saw 
famous statues and paintings. Then there were long after- 
noons when, in spite of her declarations that it was ‘‘a 
frivolous waste of time,” Dorothy carried her off on shop- 
ping expeditions, and she could not help becoming interested 
in the thousand-and-one things displayed for a woman's 
adornment. 

She had never hada daughter of her own; she had enjoyed 
little association with the young of her own sex; and the 
intimate companionship of this fresh, gay young life was 
infinitely refreshing to her. Little by little she found herself 
laying aside her old ideas, and day by day the stern and 
narrow prejudices which had pent the current of her life into 
a joyless and barren channel began to give way and broaden 
out before the sunshiny atmosphere of her environment. In 
spite of herself the freer air in which she lived radiated 
inward into all the fibers of her being, and from being loved 
she grew to love, and the attention and sympathy she 
received warmed her starved, frozen life into new interest 
and vitality. As these changes took place in her inner life 
they began to manifest themselves in her exterior. Gradu- 
ally her features relaxed their grim severity and grew more 
soft and gentle, her eyes softened and brightened, her figure 
filled out, and the defacing wrinkles disappeared as her face 
grew fuller and rounder, and the stern lips bent themselves 
more often into smiles. She had hitherto had little time for 
reading, but now the sunny hours of leisure that stretched 
before her and the well-chosen shelves of her son’s library 
led her into a new world—the world of books, in which she 
found a new gospel of love and joy and beauty, and a broader 
and gentler outlook on life; and in the daily companionship 
of the intelligent men and women by whom her son and 
daughter were surrounded she found, when her first stiff- 
ness and prejudice had worn away, a pleasure that she had 
never dreamed of in the life she had left behind. 

Gradually she began to emerge and go about a little, and 
to enjoy meeting people. The conversation she heard was 
such as she had never before heard anywhere, and in spite of 
herself it interested her. A newer, broader, more vital world 
began to dawn upon her, and she suddenly discovered —to 
her unbounded astonishment—that she was making friends, 
enjoying herself, and, stranger than all, becoming popular. 


ND then, toward spring, quite suddenly the greatest of 
all the experiences of her new life came upon her—the 
love of a good and noble man. Her first marriage, con- 
tracted in her early girlhood, was, like many marriages made 
in country towns, partly one of youthful attraction, mostly 
one of propinquity. There had never been much sympathy 
or understanding between her and her husband, and, sup- 
posing that all men were like the one with whom she had 
passed so many years of her life, she had become almost a 
man-hater. But now, in the golden glory of the afternoon 
of her life, a different love had come to her—a love so broad, 
so high, so sweet, so all-enfolding, an understanding so 
perfect, a sympathy so true that her whole life was trans- 
figured by it. All that was softest, sweetest and most noble 
in her nature responded to it, and the son and daughter 
who watched the transformation wondered. 

‘“‘What have you done to my mother, Dot?” asked 
Herbert, looking with loving eyes at the handsome, silvery- 
haired woman who, surrounded by a group of friends, sat 
chatting in the cozy parlor. ‘‘She is not the same woman 
that came to us a year ago. What magic have you used 
upon her? What have you done to her to change her whole 
appearance, her whole outlook on life like this ?”’ 

Dorothy raised her head and smiled radiantly as her eyes 
followed those of her husband. ‘Isn't it wonderful. Isn't 
she beautiful? Is it not amazing what a little draught of 
the sunshine of life has done for her? Ah, Herbert, it is not 
I who have done it. I have only helped to open the window 
a little to let the sunshine in. And yet’’—with a little 
laugh—‘‘I do sometimes feel rather like a fairy godmother, 
especially now that the Prince seems to be appearing on the 
scene. But the magic I have used is not a malign one, 
Dearest, and the wand that has effected the transformation 
has a very little name , 

““Yes? And what is it, Dorothy?’’ asked Herbert softly. 

“It’s name,” she answered, slipping her hand into his and 
looking up with dewy eyes into his face, ‘‘has only four 
letters, yet it is the very biggest word in all the world, for 
it spells the name of —Love.” 
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“ee eS Doe 


N THE morning of the County Fair, Mrs. 
StevensshortenedtheScripture reading, and, 
as she put the Bible aside, she murmured: 

‘Had I the wings, then I would fly.”’ 

‘Well, Mother,” said her husband, “keep your 
eve peeled an’ you'll likely see an airyplane goin’ 
over to the Fair.”’ 

“T hope so,” his wife replied. ‘‘ This is the air- 
line for the grounds.”’ 

‘‘Seems too bad not to take you, Mother,” 

“Well the buckboard only holds two, you to 
drive an’ Jed to lead Daisy. She’s got to goif she's 
to get the prize as best milker, an’ I can’t hang on 
to her rope all the way.” 

“I'd like to take you along all the same,”’ said Peter. 
““T saw Horace in his auto yesterday and [ kinder hinted 
that he might run you over, but he said he’d other plans.” 

“Oh, Peter! You know I’d rather never go anywheres 
than ask Horace Russell to take me.” 

“Well he’d oughter take you; you're his great-aunt.”’ 

“And he’s my ingrate nephew. Well, good-by, Peter. 
Take in all you can an’ don’t let anybody take you in.” 

Mrs. Stevens gave the horse a lump of sugar and watched 
the buckboard slowly precede Daisy, the “‘ prize milker,”’ 
down the drive to the hedge gate. After Peter’s departure 
she hied her to the back porch to watch whatever might fly 
by. ‘‘Always there are birds and clouds, and today p’raps 
an airship,’’ she thought with a thrill and the enthusiasm 
that had made her seventy years young. 





N HOUR or two later the rocking-chairs on the veranda of 
£\ Upper Norcross Inn were agitated by various assorted 
guests who were “‘seeing off” others. Three chairs had been 
seized by a plump girl of sixteen. Having placed a sweater 
upon onechair, her foot upon the rung of another, and herself 
with a box of marshmallows upon a third, she announced to 
uninterested passersby: ‘‘ These chairs are all reserved.” 

Soon two thin, dressed-alike girls joined her, and the three 
rocked and chewed marshmallows in unison. 

“Mr. Russell didn’t come,’’ said the plump girl; ‘‘only his 
chauffeur with Miss Lynton’s flowers. But we'll be ready 
for the Fair when he comes for Miss Lynton this afternoon, 
and get him to take us.”’ 

“You are so clever, Jeannette,” chimed the other two. 

“There’s Mr. Stone,” Jeannette exclaimed. ‘‘He’s come 
to see Miss Lynton, I'll bet the last marshmallow.” 

As this heavy bet was laid its subject, a tall, lean, brown 
young man, encountered on the steps several golfers, with 
bags of rattling clubs, intent upon places in the golf stage. 
In passing they greeted him: 

“Going to fly at the Fair, Stone ?”’ 

“We're coming over.” 

“Tf you’re nervous I'll fly with you.’ 

“Thanks. Golf and the world golfs with you, fly and I 
fly alone,’’ said Stone; and he sent a quick glance over the 
veranda, then turned away toward a cottage across the lawn. 

Jeannette ate the last marshmallow 
on circumstantial evidence. 
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‘They make you wonder whether pigs have wings?’’ 

“*Yes, just that. They must have aspirations beyond the 
sty; of course in the main they are all for themselves, but so 
are humans. They are very like Horace Russell, and like 
myself when I am in a material frame of mind.” 

“* Anne, what twaddle!”’ 

““Yes, really, when I go up in the aéroplane with you I 
feel akin tothe starsand skies; but I don’t always want to fly. 
Sometimes I am a little pig, of the earth, earthy. I want the 
earth, and Horace Russell can giveit tome. I say to myself, 
‘That little pig has bread and butter, this little pig has none’; 
so I expect, and he expects, I shall marry him some day, just 
to get my share of the superfluous bread and butter.” 

“*And what shall you do when you want, on occasions, to 
fly? To discard the sty for the star, asit were ?”’ 

‘‘T shall telephone for you and your airship. 
lend me wings.” 

‘‘No, Anne, not when you are married to Russell.” 

“‘Why, Rodney, I thought we were such friends !”’ 

““So we were and are; but we shall not be then such 
friends! We can’t be!” 

“‘Nonsense,” said Anne. “Weare going to the Fair,’” she 
added, ‘‘the Hazeltons and I,in Mr. Russell’s car. You are 
to fly, aren’t you?” 

“Ves, I shall try to show the qualities of the new biplane.” 

“‘It is good of you when you hate public exhibitions.”’ 

‘‘I’'ve avoided them so far, but the farmers are counting 
on ashow. The small crowd and trifling prize didn’t tempt 
the professionals; so they must put up with me.” Rodney 
rose, and Anne saw that his eyes were very serious. 

‘‘Rodney, you know I couldn’t do without your friend- 
ship,” she said earnestly. ‘“‘We would still go up in the air 
together; we couldn’t stop being friends, could we ?”’ 

Rodney smiled. ‘I feel like one of those shut-up lilies, as 
if you were trying to give me one more morning of sunshine.” 

‘No, itis you who must give itto me. I need you always, 
but also Iam ‘bound to the wheel of things’—things Horace 
Russell can give me.’’ 

“Well, think it over, Anne.”’ 

“What, Rodney?’’ 

‘‘Whether pigs have wings. If you discover them even in 
embryo you might risk their evolution; otherwise—but I 
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don’t claim that mine is disinterested advice.”’ 
departed abruptly, his eyes still serious. 

It was because of this conversation that he forgot to fill 
his oil-can before beginning his flight to Barton County Fair. 


RS. STEVENS, shelling peas on the back porch 
screened by hollyhocks, suddenly became all ears. The 
air was filled with a gigantic whirring. 

‘Bees swarming,” was her first thought; ‘or a new sort 
of auto; it must be coming over the roof then.” 

It was and did. A huge shadow fell, and Mrs. Stevens, 
placing her pan of peas on the settle, stepped out beyond the 
hollyhocks as an airship sailed over the garden trees and 
over the orchard, before she grasped the wonder of it. 
Hovering above the meadow it half circled, lowering. 

Gently it came to stillness on the green meadow grass. 
Mrs. Stevens hastened back to the porch and snatched her 
blue sunbonnet, hurried to the woodshed and took a tin can; 
then down the sloping path under the apple trees she sped 
as fast as her prunella shoes could patter. When she came 
out of the orchard she could see a man leaning over the body 
of the aéroplane. As she drew nearer the man stood and 
shaded his eyes with his hand; in his other hand she could 
see a can like that she carried. He came forward with an 
eager, welcoming look which seemed to include her gray 
curls, her shy smile and her oil-can. Taking off his cap he 
said: ‘‘ Pray give us of your oil, Wise Virgin.” 

‘““T am a married woman,” said Mrs. Stevens calmly. 

‘* And all the wiser for that, Madam,” he replied, bowing. 
“But how do you happen to come with the one thing 
wished for?”’ 

Pauline Stevens had come closer to the wonder and laid 
a timid hand upon a wing. “It’s the first I’ve seen,” she 
exclaimed, ‘‘and it’s just like the pictures. How you did 
skim down on to the meadow slick as mice !”’ 

““It was the best landing field within reach while my oil 
lasted. How I ever forgot to fill my cup I don’t know; but 
thanks to you I’m fixed now. What is your name, please, 
that I may return the oil tomorrow?” 

**I’m Mrs. Stevens, but don’t return the oil. It’s some 
Horace Russell left two years ago when he kept his car in our 
barn, and my husband doesn’t want it.” 

“You know Mr. Russell?” 

*“Yes; do you?”’ 

**Not very well,” Rodney replied. He gave a last careful 
look at his machine. ‘‘ If you don’t know about air machines, 
Mrs. Stevens, what inspired you to bring the can?” 

““Oh, I read that one of ’em ‘alighted to renew his oil 
supply,’ and anyway it was an excuse to come to see it.”’ 


And Rodney 


ms ve were evidently born with that rare gift, gumption, 
Madam. How can I thank you?’”’ He smiled whim- 
sically. “Will you fly with me?”’ 

““Is that an offer?’ she demanded quickly. 

“An offer? Surely! But—I think you mentioned a Mr. 
Stevens.” 

*‘Now your're foolin’. But if you didn’t mean me to fly 
with you I wouldn’t be mean enough to take you up.”’ 

“‘But I'll take you up with pleasure if you would really 
like to try it.” 

She nipped up her seersucker skirt, exposing plump 
prunella-clad ankles. ‘It’s my chance to do what I’ve 
always wanted to. CanI get right in?”’ 

“‘You’re a sport,” exclaimed Rodney warmly. 
an extra coat; it’s cooler up there.” 

He put the leather coat about her, and she tensely seated 
herself in the exact spot indicated and settled her sunbonnet 
firmly, crossing the strings beneath her chin and tying them 
tightly on the top of her head. Her look was rapt as the 
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HE veranda of the cottage faced the 

valley, and as Rodney Stone came 
upon it he found Anne Lynton, kneeling 
besidea shallow tub of waterlilies. Anne 
Was tall, with cloudy dark hair, and with 
eyes to laugh at you and love you. “If 
one only knew which they are doing,” 
thought Rodney. Many of the lilies 
were shut tight, and Anne was gently 
forcing the petals open with a gold 
knitting-needle. 

“You cruel person,” said Rodney. 

“Only to be kind,” said Anne, rising. 
“IT can’t bear to see them shut not to 
open again. I am trying to help them 
to one more morning of sunshine.”’ 

A florist’s box, with long-stemmed 
roses undisturbed, was openon the table. 
Rodney thoughtfully regarded the roses. 
“Those are tame flowers,’’ he said, 
“more durable than water lilies.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Russell sends American 
Beauties the year round. I must con- 
fess they don’t appeal to me ona hot day 
as your lilies do,” she said ungratefully, 
seating herself ina square canvas ham- 
mock. ‘*‘ Whom does that remind you 
of?’’ and she handed him a picture. 

Rodney studiedit. ‘‘’Tisa handsome 
and chipper pig, surely. Reminds me of 
nothingbutspareribs; he looks too fat to 
have any.”’ 

“Oh, how stupid of you! It 
remind you of Horace Russell.” 

“Anne! And sitting beside his very 
roses !”’ 

‘“‘ But it’s nothing against him.”’ 

“The pig?’’ 

““Who’s being horrid now!” she de- 
manded. “Oh, it’s nothing against 
Mr. Russell. The up-to-date pig has 
a stylish sty, he bathes daily and is 
dieted carefully. The girl who sent that 
picture raises prize pigs. They are so 
sterilized, such glorified pigs.” 
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“The Onlookers Held Their Breath as the 
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Spiral Descent Finally Began. It Turned and Re-turned in Wonderful Evolutions”’ 
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The Evidences of Christianity 


In Mark there are these words: “And these signs 
shall follow them that believe: In my name shall 
they cast out devils; . . . they shall lay hands 
on the sick, and they shall recover.” We profess to 
believe. Why do these signs not follow us? 


HE last eleven verses of the last chapter of Mark 

are wanting in the oldest two Greek manuscripts 
and in some other authorities, and are probably no part 
of the original Gospel but were added at a later date by 
some copyist or editor to give completion to the book. 
The question, however, still remains why there are not 
miracles in the Twentieth Century as in the First 
Century. The answer is that there is no need of mir- 
acles as an evidence of the truth of Christianity. The 
evidences of its truth are all about us. Jesus Christ 
declared the purpose for which He came into the world. 
He was sent, He said, ‘‘to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.’’ If He has done this Christianity is true; if 
He has not done this Christianity is false. Has He or 
has He not accomplished this mission? The answer is 
to be found in the inscriptions of comfort in our ceme- 
teries, such as are not to be found in any pagan burial 
grounds; in the emancipation of the slave and the 
abolition of slavery wherever Christianity has gone; 
in asylums for the blind and the otherwise handicapped, 
in systems of education for the common people, which 
have everywhere accompanied the Christian church; 
and in the overthrow of despotic government and the 
substitution of government for the benefit of the gov- 
erned throughout Christendom. These are the evi- 
dences of Christianity; we have not to go back to the 
record of events which occurred nineteen centuries s ago 
for our witnesses. If you picked apples off a tree last 
autumn you do not need to look up the record of the 
horticulturist who sold you the sapling in order to be 
sure that it is an apple tree. 


Why the Bible Was Given to Us 


Certain great men have proved beyond a doubt 
that the world has existed longer than the Bible 
says it has, and that our race was once monkeys, 
which the Bible certainly does not agree with. 
What are we to believe? 


AINT PAUL has told us for what purpose dee Bible 
Was given. Iti is, he says, profitable ‘‘for reproof " — 
that is, for convincing us that we are wrong; “for cor- 
rection’’—that is, for inspiring us to walk in the right 
path; and ‘‘for instruction in righteousness’’—that is, 
for teaching us what that right path is when we have 
begun to walk in it. To use the Bible for instruction 
in geology, astronomy, biology, anthropology or any 
other science is to misuse it. Not for this purpose was 
it given to us; not for this purpose is it profitable. 
Science has now demonstrated beyond all reasonable 
doubt that man as an intelligent thinking being has 
lived on the earth for many more thousands of years 
than any possible Biblical chronology would indicate. 
It has also demonstrated beyond all possible question 
that whatever may be true of the race the individual 
passes through lower animal conditions in his mother’s 
womb before his birth. Thus, for example, every one 
of us has had the gill slits of a fish in his prenatal life. 
There is every probability that what is true of the indi- 
vidual is true of the race, that the individual has been 
developed from a lower animal order. I am not a sci- 
entific expert, but I think you are mistaken in suppos- 
ing that scientists believe that ‘‘our race was once 
monkeys.”’ The race has developed as a tree develops; 
one branch has produced the race of monkeys, another 
branch the race of men. The men have not come from 
the monkeys, but both the men and the monkeys have 

come from a common ancestor. 


“For One to be Saved” 


What sort of change must one experience in order 
to be saved? I have been taught that one must 
be converted in such a manner that one knows 
one’s sins are all forgiven, a great and glorious 
light breaking in on one’s inner conscience. I do 
not know how to explain more fully. I have never 
had any such feeling, yet I am very desirous of 
being a Christian. 
\ HEN one is going in the wrong direction and 
/V turns about and goes in the other direction one is 
converted. When the disciples asked, ‘‘Who is the 
greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven?” Jesus called out a 
little child and set him in their midst and said: “ Verily 
I say unto you, Except ye be converted, and become as 
little childre n, ye shall not enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’’ What He means is, You are going in the 
wrong direction for greatness. Humility and the 
receptive mind, not ambition and the self-assertive 
mind, are the conditions of ente ring the Kingdom of 
Heaven. As often as one finds he is going in the wrong 
direction he needs to be converted —that is, to be terned 
about and go in the other direction. When one has 
been living a Godless life, and by some extraordinary 
event is suddenly arrested and turned about and begins 
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N RELIGIOUS matters an age of doubt has been 
| followed by an age of questioning. At no other 
| time, perhaps, within the last decade has the great 
| moral and ethical awakening among the people 
led to so many questions about religious beliefs 
and right living as at the present time. The Bible 
is today literally the storm-center of hungry ques- 
tioning. Into this healthy maelstrom of question- 
ing THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL asked Doctor 
Abbott to come and make clear, through concise 
and popular explanation, some of the points of 
doubt which are in the minds of so many people. 

Those who desire a fuller treatment of the subjects 
here discussed are referred to the pages of ‘“‘The 
Outlook,’’ of which periodical Doctor Abbott is 
Editor-in-Chief, where for more than twenty-five 
years he has been discussing in his regular weekly 
editorial contributions the practical and philosoph- 
ical problems of the life of the spirit. 

THE EDITOR OF 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 











to live a Godly life, his conversion is generally accom- 
panied by some extraordinary revulsions of feeling and 
he ever remembers the day. But when a child has 
been brought up in a Christian household, under the 
influence and inspiration of a Christian father and 
mother, he may never be converted, except as whenever 
he finds himself going in the wrong direction he turns 
about and goes in the opposite direction. What 
Christian parents should desire for their children is the 
gift that was given to John the Baptist, of whom it is 
said: ‘‘and he shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, even 
from his mother’s womb.” 

The sudden conversion of Paul has often been 
preached upon, but few are the sermons that have been 
preached upon the conversion of the eleven Apostles, 
the date of whose conversion it is difficult to deter- 
mine. Do not examine your past in order to know 
whether or not you are a Christian; examine your 
present. Do not examine your feelings; examine your 
conduct. Better yet, dono self-examination. It always 
tends either to self-conceit or to discouragement. Give 
all your attention to living a life of love, service and 
sacrifice, and leave examinations to God, with the 
prayer: ‘‘Search me, O God, and know my heart: 
try me, and know my thoughts: and see if there be 
any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting.”’ 


When a Woman Does Not Love Her Husband 


If a woman suffers herself to marry a man she 
does not love but highly respects is it right to live 
with him as his wife? If so what passage of 
Scripture proves it? 


HE experience of the race has demonstrated that 

it is far better, both for the individual and for 
the community, that marriage should be a permanent, 
not a temporary, relationship. This conviction, to 
which all civilized communities have been brought by 
the experience of mankind, finds its expression in the 
vows exchanged between the husband and the wife in 
the ordinary marriage service, that they will hold fast 
toeach other, “for better for worse, for richer for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, to love and to cherish, till 
death us do part.’”’ The woman who discards her hus- 
band because he is worse than she anticipated as truly 
violates her vow as if she discards him because he is 
poorer or because he is more of an invalid. If emotion 
inspires conduct it is also true that conduct inspires 
emotion. If a wife finds her love for her husband lack- 
ing or growing cold, or a husband finds his love for his 
wife lacking or growing cold, the remedy is not separa- 
tion. The remedy is the birth of a new resolve to act in 
the spirit of affection; it is to enkindle the flame of love 
by living lovingly. That there are cases where a perma- 
nent separation is justified I do not doubt. But the 
mere fact that love has grown cold furnishes no such 
justification. 

As to Scripture passages read Mark x : 2-12, and 
the parallel passages in Matthew and Luke; and also 
Paul’s epistle to the Ephesians, v : 22-33. If this is true 
where the woman has married in love and lost her love, 
much more is it true if she married without love. She 
is bound by her vow. No woman should marry unless 
she is willing to be in very truth a wife. In my judg- 
ment she ought not to marry unless she respects her 
husband. No emotion of love not founded on respect 
is likely to be enduring. And she should be very hesi- 
tant about marrying one whom she respects if her 
respect is not accompanied by love. But the time for 
her to settle the question whether or not she will be the 
man’s wife is before she marries him, not afterward. 











“The Promised Land” and “The New Jerusalem” 


Is the United States “the promised land” and is 
New York “the New Jerusalem” that we read 
about in the Bible? Or, in other words, is this 
the fulfillment of the Scriptures? 


ARDLY. A great deal will have to be done to 

New York before it can be said to fulfill the prom- 
ise: ‘‘And there shall in no wise enter into it anything 
that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, 
or maketh a lie.’’ And, while America has proved a 
“land of promise”’ to a great many thousands of immi- 
grants it is at present a long way from fulfilling the 
promise, ‘‘ Thy people also shall be all righteous.” 


Three Questions of Special Interest 


(1) What is the difference between mental and 
spiritual science? 

(2) How would you briefly explain or define the 
Christian virtues of humility, patience. and justice? 
(3) Is it logical or of any practical use to divide 
the Christian virtues into those of the heart, the 
character and the intellect? 


T IS impossible to define with any accuracy the dif- 

ferences between the various phases of belief in 
mental and spiritual healing. They all rest upon and 
grow out of the fundamental faith that man is a spirit, 
in some measure superior to and master over his body, 
and that this spirit can be and ought to be enlisted in 
combat with sickness and suffering. This belief exists 
in various forms, from that of the modern physician 
who believes that by ministering to the spirit and 
inspiring it with hope and courage he can do much to 
overcome certain forms of disease, to that of certain 
Christian Scientists who believe that there is no dis- 
ease, that it exists only in the imagination, and that all 
disease can be cured by right thoughts and righteous 
experiences. It is hardly necessary for me to say that 
I reject this doctrine of Christian Science. 

(2) Humility is not thinking meanly of one’s self. 
It is defined by Paul, in the saying that every man 
ought to think of himself ‘‘soberly’’—that is, ration- 
ally. Coupled with this thought is the willingness 
to render the lowliest service, provided it will really 
serve. Jesus, at the time when He washed His disciples’ 
feet, said to them: ‘‘ Ye call me Master and Lord: and 
ye say well; for so I am.’”’ His consciousness of His 
dignity did not prevent Him from rendering what was 
generally regarded as a menial service. 

The Greek word ‘‘ patience”’ means literally remain- 
ing under. The patient soul is not irritated by the 
burden which is laid upon it, but remains under it, 
bearing it with cheerfulness. 

There is no better definition of justice than doing 
unto others as we would have others do unto us. 

(3) The old textbooks divided the spirit of man into 
the intellect, the sensibilities and the will. Accepting 
this as a convenient division the virtue of the intelli- 
gence is seeing clearly and judging wisely, unhindered 
by our passions and our prejudices. The virtue of the 
sensibilities, or the heart, is the spirit of love, as it is 
defined in the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. 
The virtue of the will, or what you call the character, 
is resoluteness and steadfastness of purpose. A reso- 
lute will, without love in the heart, may make an 
intolerably cruel person; without clear understanding 
and wise judging it may make an obstinate fool. Clear 
understanding and wise judgment, without love in the 
heart, may make a cold self-seeker; without a resolute 
will it may make an impracticable and certainly will 
make an inefficient man. Love in the heart, without 
strength of will and intelligence of intellect, degener- 
ates into sentimentality. All three virtues, love, stead- 
fastness and unclouded judgment, are necessary to 
make a truly virtuous and useful character. 


As to the End of the World 


Is there Scriptural authority by which to deter- 
mine the date when the millennium will begin, or by 
which to approximate the time of the Lord’s sec- 
ond coming, or the time of the end of the world? 


O! THERE are two Greek words translated 

“‘world.”’ One of them means the material uni- 
verse, the other means an age or epoch. When Jesus 
speaks of the end of the world it is the second of these 
words which He uses. He speaks not of the end of the 
material universe but of the end of what we call the 
Christian era. It is implied that as the Old Testament 
was a preparation for the New Testament, so the New 
Testament is itself a preparation for a still further man- 
ifestation of God to come in the future. When it will 
come, how it will come and what it will be like no one 
can tell. As it will be something beyond our present 
experience it is of necessity beyond our present com- 
prehension. He tells us explicitly that ‘‘of that day 
and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which 
are in Heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.’”’ And 
He tells us to take heed and watch and pray because we 
know not when the time is. All attempts to work out 
from the prophecies some guess as to the time of this 
consummation of the Christian era have been futile in 
the past, and will be futile in the future. 
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l ine June Flowers 


All Flowers Look Well in This Basket 


Pink Roses in a Green Basket 


By Una Nixson Hopkins 


this page ifa stamped, addressed 
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I‘. ONE can afford to 
have only a few recep- 
tacles for flowers then 
baskets would better be 
chosen. Nowadays the 
shops show inexpensive 
shapes to meet every 
requirement, and the 
clever woman will not 
find them difficult to 
make. 


A Study in Green and Lavender 


One Flower is 
Often Effective 








A Good Shape for Sweet Peas 


A Pretty Hanging Basket 


OTE—Mrs. Hopkins will 
answer any inquiries about ; 
A Brown Basket Filled With Yellow Buds 


envelope is inclosed. 





A Graceful Ornament Even Without Flowers 
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This Shape Should Only be Used for a Big Display 
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About 
ji Wrinkles 


If the skin be kept 
| soft and smooth, 
wrinkles may be 
staved off almost 
indefinitely. But 
the question is— 
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How is it possible to 
achieve this? 
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The Natural 
Way of 
Preventing 
Wrinkles 


15 to Use 





The soap that was 
invented 125 years 
ago for this special 
purpose, and has |} 
never been equalled 
for its exquisite 

emollient and skin- 

vivifying properties. 


— 


Its action is at once 
protective and pre- \ 
servative, maintain- 
ing the skin in a 
healthy condition and 
retaining its youthful 
freshness. 








Matchless for 
the Complexion 
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Dresses She Has Made for a Woman Who is Going Abroad 


NotTe—So interestingly helpful did the sketches of 
*““Madame Seraphine of New York,’’ published in the last 
two issues of THE JOURNAL, seem to the editors that they 
have induced ‘‘ Miss Clara,” her newspaper friend, to act 
in the capacity of a monthly interviewer of “‘Madame 
Seraphine ”’ for THE JOURNAL and explain the methods of 
this unusually clever dressmaker to the readers of this 
magazine. It should be understood that while, of course, 
the names used are pseudonyms, and that the Western 
town of “Ardmore, Missouri,” is not on the map, the story 
and the characters rest on the basis of actuality. 

Tue Epitors oF THE LaDIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


ON’T you wonder some- 

times, Miss Clara, how 

most of the women you 
meet on Fifth Avenue can have 
looked in their mirrors and dabbed 
more powder on their noses and 
then started out to face the 
public?” 

Madame Seraphine had just 
come infromlunc heonand looked 
distressed. ‘‘They bother me,” 
she admitted. “Of course they 
can’t know how they look. 
They’d throw themselves down 
the nearest coal holes if they did, 
but somebody ought to do some- 
thing about it.”’ 

She had taken off her hat and 
was eying it meditatively 

“That's a high hat trimming, 
Miss Clara, but it isn’t freakish 
and I'll defy you to say the hat 
isn’t becoming. And this dress 
has a bustle drapery, but it’s a 
humble, chastened sort of a bustle 
drapery. I met a woman right 
out here on the steps—a very fat 
little woman, with a round, good- 
natured face. She had on a 
Niniche hat, tilted over one eye 
and running up amileor soin the 
back, and a flowered cr€pe frock 
with a pannier. 


F IT HAD been her dressmaker 

or her milliner she would have 
had that frock or that hat only 
over my dead body. It’s always 
possible to influence a customer; 
but, of course, you have to com- 
promise with bad taste, at first, if 
it’s chronic. 

‘The worst case I ever had is 
almost cured. At any rate she’s 
convalescent. She came in here 
the first week the shop was open, 
and her clothes were so loud that 
I couldn’t hear myself think while she was in the place. 
Nice, respectable young woman, but she didn’t look it. 
So many of them don’t look it nowadays! This girl’s 
trouble was a mania for being what she called ‘ up-to- 
date,’ and her idea of being up-to-date was to snap up 
anything freakish and striking the moment the depart- 
ment stores showed it, if only she had money enough to 
buy it. ‘Chic’ meant queer to her and ‘smart’ meant 
conspicuous, and she was bound to be chic and smart if 
she could doit on her husband ’s salary. 

“T was discouraged about her. I’'lladmit it. She was 
so satisfied with herself that it didn’t seem possible to 
make any impression on her right at first; and some of 
the things I made for her haunted me in my sleep; but 
little by little I convinced her that the sort of thing she 
had been going in for was vulgar and tawdry, instead of 
chic, and that she had been trying to live up to Forty- 
second Street and Broadway instead of to Upper Fifth 
Avenue. Now she dresses mighty well and on much less 
than she used to spend for clothes. 

“She's still keen on being up-to-date though. Came 
in the other day with her hair pulled straight back from 
her foreheadand earsand acurl plastered on each temple. 
She looked ten years older, but I didn’t have the heart 
to tell her so, she was so pleased with herself. I'll get 
her to modify her hair before she goes abroad.” 


7ZES; she’s going to Europe for two months. I 

thought I told you that. I’m going to give you 

your three designs from her outfit. Simple, good- 
looking frocks that a lady can wear, they are. 

‘One doesn’t need many clothes for the sort of trip she 
is going to make. They would only be a nuisance; but 
one ought to be prepared for any occasion likely to turn 
up, and each thing ought to be practical, easily packed, 
comfortable and attractive, and not easily soiled or 
crushed. 

‘This customer of mine had some idea of showing the 
effete monarchies a thing or two, just for the glory of the 
star-spangled banner, but I’ve convinced ‘. -r that she 
couldn't doit. So many dressy Americans have followed 
the man from Cook’s around Europe that the worst we 
can do won't make even a Laplander blink. 

So she’s reconciled to smart simplicity. That’s 





call, and Madame Seraphine spoke to her in French— 
rapid, fluent French. 

‘How well you do it, Sarah!’’ the listening friend com- 
mented admiringly. 

Madame shrugged her shoulders in French and lapsed 
into colloquial American. 

“Nothing to it, my dear. No grammar at all, but if 
you talk fast enough and with something that sounds 
likea real accent nobody over here knows the difference, 
and a little French goes a long way in this business— 
lends a tone, you know.” 

Adéle brought out three frocks. 








“Simple, Good- Looking Frocks That a Lady Can Wear” 
‘‘Here they are,’ said Madame. ‘‘ Aserge and taffeta 
travel frock that looks very much like a bolero suit, a 
taffeta afternoon and hotel frock, and acotton frock that 
will do for the occasional warm afternoon or informal 
hotel dinner 

‘‘Besides these three frocks Mrs. V. will take an even- 
ing frock, a good but serviceable tailored suit and 
blouses, an old tweed skirt for bad weather, a good- 
looking cover-all travel coat (not too heavy; an Angora 
sweater worn under it will give extra warmth when it is 
needed ),a rainproof— not shower-proof—coat, a dressing- 
gown andthe necessary underwearandaccessories. That 
will fix her up all right for two months of hurried travel- 
ing, and a small trunk will hold everything. 


OW about this serge and taffeta travel frock: I call 
4N it thoroughly practical. It has the coolest possible 
lining of China silk. The serge is of the lightest weight. 
There will be few days in Europe when such a frock will 
not be cool enough, though if the traveling were going 
to be done in this country I’d make up the model in silk 
Or in cotton ratine. You see there’s nothing about the 
frock to soil or muss or look shabby easily. The little 
guimpe is removable, and I’ve made three of them so she 
can always have a perfectly clean one by washing them 
out herself. That’s a particularly good-looking raglan 
shoulder and collar arrangement, and the whole thing 
is ‘up-to-date,’ as my customer would say, for all it is 
perfectly simple. What's more, it is inexpensive.” 
She figured for a moment and then gave the following 
items of cost: 








416 Yards of serge at$1.50a yard . .... . . $6.75 
1 Yard of taffeta moiré CPs sm a a ee G 3.00 
3 Guim pes pacers, +S Go a & & Sh D & @ % 1.08 
Linings, etc. , 1.75 
Total cost of materi ils in eae a me a Se ve oe 
Cost of making 15.00 
Total . $27.58 


“Plain taffeta would have been cheaper than the 
moiré,’’ Madame Seraphine admitted, ‘“‘ but we decided 
the effect of the moiré was worth the extra dollar, there 


are so many ready-made serge models trimmed in plain 

taffeta. I could make that frock in a delightful quality 
of cotton éponge at a cost of about eight dollars for 
materials. 

“‘Then here’s the taffeta afternoon and hotel frock. 
Isn’t that a lovely green?”’ 

It was a soft silvery medium green, 
complexions, inconspicuous, charming. The frock was 
quaintly demure: surplice bodice, kimono shoulders, 
back and sleeves, narrow skirt, with an overskirt draped 
up at the back and held in two puffs by lines of heavily 
corded shirrings fastened to the underskirt. 

Madame Seraphine eyed the 
frock with satisfaction tinged with 
regret. 


charitable to 


sc 


HIS frock cost a little more 
than we wanted to spend,” 
she sighed. ‘‘Good taffeta isn’t 
cheap, but it has just the right 
crispness for that sort of drapery, 
and the drapery is the whole point 
of that model. The problem isin 
the adjusting of the drapery to 
the figure of the wearer. Any one 
can wear tunics or polonaise dra- 
peries or skirt flounces if one has 
the right feeling for line. There’s 
no hard-and-fast rule about such 
matters this season and sometimes 
even an inch more or less in the 
length of a tunic orin the posing 
of a puff will make all the differ- 
ence between the becoming and 
the unbecoming. Do insist on 
that in your writings, Miss Clara. 
Tell women to study every line of 
a new skirt carefully, prayerfully, 
from front and back and sides. 

‘‘T copied this taffeta skirt from 
a French model that had both 
puffs set considerably higher, 
with, of course,a much more pro- 
nounced bustle effect. It was 
smart looking but frightfully un- 
becoming to my customer's figure, 
so I dropped both lines of shirring 
until I got a becoming silhouette 
all around, and now the frock is 
lovely onher. The materials cost 
$14.25, divided as follows: 








5 Yards of taffeta at $2a yard. $10.00 
Flowered silk for girdle, three- 
quarters of a yard 1.50 
Linings, etc. 1.75 
Collar 3 ‘ 1.00 
Total cost of materi: de . $14. ro 
Cost of making. « _ 15:06 
Total on 


“‘You can pare that estimate down a little by cutting 
on the quality of the taffeta, but I wouldn’t advise it. I’d 
rather take a different material altogether. Forinstance, 
I’m making up the same model ina flowered cotton. It 
is going to be charming and the materials cost less than 
seven dollars. 


LL the materials for this little striped dress came 
within seven dollars, also. I found the stuff in a 
collection marked ‘Awning Stripes,’ and picked it up at 
once because | liked the soft blue and white and liked 
the weave, too. It’s rather like a cotton voile in weave, 
you see, only with alittle more body in spite of its sheer- 
ness. It won't muss and it will keep its shape better 
than the stretchy cotton cré€pes. 

‘‘The material was forty-two inches wide and only 
fifty cents a yard, and the frock didn’t need linings, so 
it was very inexpensive; but it hasn’t a cheap air at all, 
has it? That’s because of the way the very good taffeta 
is used on it. The flaring band of taffeta on the tunic 
bottom, turning and running up at the back to end ina 
big bow on the girdle, is the making of the model. It’s 
really an idea ot Doucet’s. There are lots of things 
about three-hundred-dollar models that can be trans- 
lated into cheap figures without losing their grip—and 
there are lots of thingsthat can’t. It’s a great thing to 
know which are which, Miss Clara. A good many of the 
manufacturers don't. 

‘That voile frock cost only $14.25 all told, and it looks 
like two or three times that. The items were: 








4 Yards of voile at 50 cents a yard $2.00 
114 Yards of taffeta at $2 a yard 3.00 
Findings 50 
Collar PY 
Total cost of materiz ils ; $6.25 
Cost of making . .... 8.00 
Total . $14.25 


‘‘Take them away, Adéle.”’ 

As the last fold of cotton voile vanished behind the 
curtains Madame Seraphine leaned back in her chair 
with an expre ssive move of her carefully tended hands. 

‘Not marvels, Chérie,’’ she acknowledged. 
‘They won’t set Paris by the ears when they 





the way I put it toher. There seems to be 
something about the phrase that hypnotizes 
her, and if she and I don't have exactly the 
same ideas of the thing the phrase means we 
com promise—on my idea.” 

Madame Seraphine laughed, but her eyes 
were very kind. 

‘I’m awfully fond of her,’ she said. *‘Some 
day her own ideas are going to be so reliable 
that we'll compromise on them, but a taste for 
the spectacular dies hard. Now about those 
designs. Adéle!” 

The impressively French young personage 
at the desk in the waiting-room answered the 








plied in five sizes: 
The amount of material required for 


Order from your nearest dealer 
Home Journal patterns ; 


Ps TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for 
the designs shown on this page can be sup- 
34 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure, at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 


are worn there, but I’ll guarantee one thing: 
they won’t make Parisians laugh at the 
American woman who wears them. That’s 
more than can be said for a good many of the 
expensive extreme models our women buy here 


the in New York as the very latest cry of Paris and 
various sizes is printed on the pattern envelo pes. 
in Ladies’ 
or by mail, giving 
number of pattern and bust measure, and in- 
closing the price to the Pattern Department, 


carry over there only to find that Paris isn’t 
wearing anything at all like them.”’ 





NOTE—" Miss Clara” will be gladto put before “* Madame 
Seraphine’’ any problem with regard to clothes and their 
making that any reader of this page in THE JOURNAL may wish 
to ask her. Simply address Madame Seraphine’s Depart- 
ment, THE LapiEs’ HomME JOURNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, stating the problem briefly and inclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence 
Square, Philadel phia, Pennsylvania. 
8400 8404 8410 
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Simplicity in Hat and Trimming 
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A Picturesque Effect ina Panama Hat of Sweeping 


3rim, Trimmed With a Lace Scarf 








Another Variation of the Scarf-Trimmed Panama 
Shown in Low, Graceful Drapery 









A New Sailor Shape With Straw Facins 
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Selected by Mrs. William Crawford Gorgas 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 
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Panama Picture Hats May be Made From 
the Large Sizes of Soft Quality 





Mrs. Gorgas 


From a Miniature Painted by M. E. Musselman 


HE name of the hat designs illustrated here would of itself arouse an 

unusual feeling of interest, but in addition to that THE JOURNAL is 
able to present the name of Mrs. William Crawford Gorgas—wife of the 
most able and eminent physician, now Surgeon-General of the United 
States Army, who first made the digging of the Panama Canal possible 
by his great work of sanitation. These hat designs, which vary from 
morning to afternoon fashions, have been admired and indorsed by Mrs. 
Gorgas as representing the most charming and becoming Panama hats for 
the summer girl. The flexibility of the straw affords many opportunities : 
for shaping to individual lines and expression, while its delicate tint can 
hardly fail to blend with one’s natural coloring whatever it may be. 

Fancy-band trimmings, scarfs, flowers and feathers have changed the 
Panama hat, originally used as a protection from the sun and for knock- 
about wear, into a thing of dress and beauty to be worn upon any 
occasicn. 

It is therefore a special pleasure to present this page to our readers, 
and also to ask that THE JOURNAL may assist them, by letter, in copying 
any of the designs which may appeal to their fancy. Address the Fashion 
Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 

(Page 25) 





Flowered Chiffon Swirled Around the Crown and 
Caught With a Feather Fancy 
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By Alice Long: With Di 


Y  bisiy of ress as te will certainly be known in the 
history of dress as the ‘‘ circular year,’ for never before have 
such quantities of circular flounces, peplums, tunics, panniers 

and ruffles been used. Nothing could seem further from each other 

in spirit than the Persian “‘Minaret”’ and the fashions of the mid- 

Victorian period, yet by some alchemy these two styles have blended 

into each other as one magic-lantern image melts into another, and 

from these two divergent types have come the smart and graceful 
fashions of the new season. 

This year, too, more than ever before, is Fifth Avenue the style 
center for the Western world, with its great new shops and depart- 
ment stores and the number of private style exhibits given in the big 
hotels that verge upon the busy thoroughfare. Many wonderful de- 
signs can be seen, too, in the bewitching tea-shops that find their 
place just’ off the Avenue, and in the increasingly popular private 
dancing establishments that make a feature of ‘the “dancing tea.’ 

These latter places of amusement have brought into vogue quite a 
new class of gown, one that is simple as to the lower skirt but very 
fancy as to the waist and upper skirt, and in most cases a good dez il 
more than semi-transparent as to blouse. Acharming young'matron 
had on the one I have had sketched for youin Nos. 8368-8369. The 
skirt was cut in three gores and had a circular flounce and over this a 
short, jaunty draped pannier, and the delicate pink taffeta of the 
skirt was repeated in the blouse in the upstanding Manchu collar 
that was tied in long loose ends in front, and also in the turn-back 
cuffs. The blouse was of the softest of cream-colored silk shadow 
lace, mounted on chiffon of the same shade as theskirt. 'inemachine 
hemstitching finished the seams of the blouse. 

The pattern for this blouse (No. 8368) is cut in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure; and the skirt pattern (No. 8369) is in five sizes 
also: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. For the blouse, in size 36, you 
will require two yards and a quarter of 36-inch chiffon, with one 
yard of taffeta for the collar and cuffs, and for the skirt you will 
require four yards and a half of 36-inch silk. 

















of. N ‘ , 
na Fitth Avenue 
‘awings by Evelyn Lindsay 


After many years of unpopularity the cape is coming into favor, 
appearing first in a very mild way on some of the new dresses, and 
then, made of wonderful brocades and embroideries, it is appearing 
for evening wear. One of the new dresses that shows this tendency 
is Nos. 8343-8344. In this dress the whole upper part of the blouse is 
cut in cape effect. ending in a deep-faced tuck at the lower edge and 
finished at the shoulders with a circular frill and upstanding Chinese 
collar in two sections, inside of which is worn a tiny yoke. The cape 
effect is repeated in two circular tunics, andthe lower part of the 
skirt is ina one-piece model, set on to a four-piece yoke. 

Patterns for the blouse and skirt are cut in five sizes each: the 
blouse in sizes from 34 to 42 inches bust measure, and the skirt in 
sizes from 22 to 30 inches waist measure. For the entire dress you 
will require, for size 36, six yards and an eighth of 36-inch material, 
with three-eighths of a yard of 30-inch taffeta for the girdle. 


MONG materials this is distinctly a taffeta season, for not only 
are they shown in plain and changeable and shot effects, but 
they are also popular in moirés. For traveling coats, for suits and 
dresses and forodd skirts this material is both practicable and becom- 
ing, and if the fabric is a very soft quality without much “filling ”’ it 
is durableas well. And what could be more attractive than the popu- 
lar circular flounce in this material? for the two seem made for each 
other. One of the best examples of the taffeta flounce garment is 
illustrated in Nos. 8345-8346. The coat of this model is a short 
kimono-sleeved affair with a flaring Manchu collar, shaped peplum 
and turn-back cuffs, The skirt has a three-piece foundation, length- 
ened by a two-piece flounce and three circular tunic sections, but the 
lower flounce is perforated fora trimming line, which gives the effect 
of a fourth flounce. 

Patterns for the coat and skirt are cut in five sizes each: the coat 
in sizes from 34 to 42 inches bust measure, and the skirt in sizes from 
22 to 30 inches waist measure. This suit, in 36 bust and 24 waist 
measure, requires six yards and a quarter of 42-inch material. 
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One teaspoonful per cup, 
there are 60 to a pound. The 
cost per cup, you see, is really 
less than ordinary coffee—And 
it’s delicious. 


ET us send you a trial 
package. Then you 

can see for yourself that it is 
not only better and purer, but 
that it costs less per cup than 
ordinary coffee, as it makes 
more cups to the pound. 


A Trial Can Free 


END us your grocer’s name 
and we will send you a trial 


can of Barrington Hall, 
enough to make six cups of deli- 
cious coffee, and booklet, ‘‘ The 
Evolution of Barrington Hall.’’ 
This explains the three stages of 
progress through which this 
famous coffee has passed. 


BarrinégtonHall 


The Baker-ized Coffee 


At first Barrington Hall was sold 
whole or ground as ordinary cof- 
fee is today, then steel-cut with 
the bitter chaff removed, and 
finally Baker-ized. Init we have 
retained the good points of our 
older methods and adopted new 
features (explained in booklet) 
that make it economy without 
economizing. A luxury not at 
the expense of health, but one 
that is an aid to correct living. 


Baker’s Steel-Cut Coffee 


Steel-Cut Coffee lacks a little in quality 
and in evenness of granulation when 
compared with Baker-ized Barrington 
Hall, but the chaff with its objectionable 
taste is removed fromit also. It is farsu- 
perior to the so-called cut coffees that are 
offered in imitation of Baker-ized Coffee. 





Our Coffee is for sale by grocers in all 
cities and most towns. Where not for 
sale, we will send it by Parcel Post pre- 
paid until arrangements can be made 
with your grocer to supply you. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


114 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
216 No. Second St., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Higher in 
Extreme West 












Higher in 
Extreme West 
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When a School-le 


HEN Aspa- 

sia woke up 

one sad day 
to the revelation that 
she was a broken- 
down  school-teacher 
with the prospect of 
three years of absence from her profession, to be lived, by the doc- 
tor’s orders, in the open air, she at once took an account of stock 
and proceeded to set off her assets against her liabilities. Three 
years without her salary meant a big inroad into her small capital, 
which consisted of a neat sum in dividend-bearing securities. She 
had turned that money several times, always inching it ahead with 
the idea that when she came to be threatened with old age she would 
buy a little home in the country. There wouldn’t be dividends 
enough to live on for three non-producing years, but there was 
enough of the principal to buy a farm with. Why not do it? It 
could serve the double purpose of a health restorative and the 
possible establishment of a business at least as lucrative as school- 
teaching. 

Aspasia saw that what every housekeeper wants in these days of 
soaring prices is cheaper and better garden products, so the problem 
she set herself to solve was how to get vegetables as quickly and 
cheaply as possible from her garden-that-was-to-be to the tables she 
wanted to supply. The first requisite was an unfailing market, and 
none could be better than New York, where Aspasia had a wide 
circle of acquaintance on which she intended to draw for future 
customers. 


FTER long and patient search eight acres were found on Long 
Island. The farm was somewhat run down, but there was on it 
a small, well-built, although shabby, house and a good barn. The 
purchase was made with the idea that the farm garden must be small 
enough and its production so timed that one man could take sub- 
stantially all the care of it, for the actual physical work that a woman 
farmer can do on the land is inconsiderable as against the brains she 
can bring to bear on the planning and directing. 

To find the right man was no easy task, but at last a strong, 
intelligent colored man was installed with his family in a house made 
for them out of one end of the transformed barn. This man proved 
to be, like many of his race, a person of versatile industrial accom- 
plishments. As general handy helper he worked with carpenters and 
painters to get the buildings into condition. The farm was bought 
in the autumn, and by the time the snow flew the outdoor repairs 
were all completed and enough indoor alterations planned to keep 
him busy through the winter. The house was rearranged inside and 
put in order by the invaluable George almost unaided. Partitions 
were knocked out, walls mended with plaster and calcimined in flat 
tints, and all the woodwork, including the floors, painted. 

All this was not done for the comfort or pleasure of the owner 
alone. Aspasia wisely planned, in scheming her gains, to allow for 
losses, for she realized that times would come when the one 
balanced the other. Her sources of revenue she named in their 
inverse order: “‘ Ultimately fruit, as soon as possible vegetables, but 
immediately boarders!” 

She started in with this plan the following spring and has continued 
it during the five years that have elapsed since. Begun as a business 
necessity she has continued it as a source of pleasure to herself as well 
as profit, a cure for that loneliness the fear of which often deters 
women from country life. She takes week-end, paying guests at a 
moderate price, only receiving those who come by written appoint- 
ment and properly introduced—professional people, artists, writers, 
teachers. Once you get the entrée, from Friday until Monday, you 
may stay in this heaven of greenness and quiet. You will get a good 
bed, delicious food, the choicest of companionship if you wish it, or 
perfect solitude if you prefer, in the most charmingly picturesque of 
houses or in the ways of a leafy garden. When Monday comes, with 
the rigidity of Arab etiquette you are expected to leave. If you’ve 
been nice and proved acceptable you'll find the way back. If not 
there will never again be room for you there. 

As soon as the farm was bought and the summer campaign planned 
for the next season our woman farmer took that first winter for rest 
and study. The preliminary steps in her garden were directed 
through a home correspondence course and visiting experts. These 
experts come high, but their services pay in the end in her opinion 
and they saved her many an expensive failure. By April she was 
ready to take five or six week-end guests, and, as word had been 
passed around among her wide circle of friends, she was at once 
besieged with applications for these privileges. So the success of her 
first venture was assured. 


— planting of the garden was done in long rows so that a horse 
could pull a cultivator between the vegetables. This almost 
entirely did away with hand weeding, making, of course, a great 
economy of labor. Liberal fertilizing, intelligently applied, produced 
good results, which was a lucky thing this first year of heaviest 
expense. A horse and a box wagon having been added to the 
equipment the man found time for a few hours each week to 
peddle through the village a mile away such vegetables as were 

not needed to supply the house table. After that first summer 
this was never necessary, since good things attractively offered 
advertise themselves and the telephone brought more local 
demand than could be supplied. 

Five seasons have passed since that little farm garden was 
begun as an experiment and it is now the center of a very 
prosperous business. The house has been enlarged and a 
second bathroom added; also another porch has been built, 
with pergola top to hold an old grapevine that last year roofed 
over the lounging chairs and big round table with the most 
wonderful array of green leaves and purple clusters. 

Aspasia’s sister,an artist,came out during the first ; 
summer and built near the farmhouse a very pretty An 
bungalow studio, to which she has since added a $* 
jam kitchen. Here for a time every summer, with e 
helpers, she puts up the most perfect of jams and 
preserves for private customers. This venture has 
grown into an excellent side business, being con- 
ducted on the same principle that controls the gar- 
den. The very best possible quality of product must 
be supplied at a price just under the retail figure and 
then it must go direct from producer to consumer. 
All the fruit, with the exception of the oranges and 
lemons, is bought from the farm. 

Chicken houses and runs have been enlarged 
annually until the stock now numbers well up into 
the hundreds. No attempt is made during most of 
the year tosell the chickens or their eggs, as what 
they produce is used for the table, for which there 
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isalways an abundant 
supply. A fine Jersey 
cow gives all the milk 
and cream required 
and practically all the 
butter. Four pigs in 
a fenced-in corner of 
the orchard eat up what would otherwise be wasted—dropped fruit, 
imperfect vegetables and débris from the house and jam kitchen— 
and, when the season is over, sell for a good price. 

A business of crates sent directly to city customers has largely 
supplanted the local sale of garden stuff. Light-weight, folded 
crates and baskets are bought in quantities, and George sets them 
up when he has odds and ends of time. These crates hold six two- 
quart baskets which are filled twice a week on order and sent to 
the city customers, reaching them in a few hours. The rule is three 
baskets of fruit and three of vegetables, whatever happens to be 
in season and the garden can supply. The customer pays a stipu- 
lated sum (this year one dollar and seventy-five cents) and the 
expressage to New York, twenty-five cents. It would be impossible 
to buy in any city market for one-third again the price what 
Aspasia is able to supply in this way in perfectly fresh condition 
and at good profit for herself. Last summer she netted from those 
crates five hundred and twenty-five dollars. During the coming 
year the business could easily be doubled. The half-acre planted 
with asparagus begins the season along with hot-bed supplies of 
early vegetables, such as radishes, chives, young onions, lettuce and 
parsley, with all the root vegetables well kept over. Then come the 
first berries, peas, beans and many vegetable novelties, and so on 
through the summer list until melons, corn, apples, pears, peaches 
and other fruits and late vegetables wind up the season. December 
sees the little farm snugged up for the three cold months, and the 
mistress and her sister then take flight for the winter. 

Surplus broilers netted during the last summer one hundred dol- 
lars, and the fruit ran ahead of the crate business. When Aspasia 
bought the place there was a good plantation of neglected peach 
trees. These were pruned, cared for and fertilized, while new ones 
were added. As an experiment dwarf apple trees were put in, and in 
three years they came into bearing—not more than from five to 
twenty apples to a tree; but with choice, large fruit like this retailing 
for five cents apiece the room they take up is more than justified. 
The peaches netted last summer five hundred and fifty dollars; pears, 
forty-five; quinces, thirty-five; currants, fifty; and raspberries, 
seventy. In addition to what went out in each crate, while it lasted 
the asparagus sold on local orders netted one hundred and twenty- 
rae dollars, and other surplus vegetables of various sorts one hundred 
dollars. 


UT the house revenue is still better. During the last season of 

not more than eight months the house brought in from boarders 
no less than nine hundred dollars. This result is the more surpris- 
ing as the price a day to guests is only one dollar and fifty cents each. 
Moreover this sum represents almost clear profit, for charges of 
wear and tear against the house account are very slight; much of 
the repairing, floor painting, etc., are done by George during the 
winter, and, as on every farm, a good deal is utilized for home con- 
sumption that would sometimes be left over or wasted. Certainly 
the most lucrative business as a side occupation for the woman 
farmer is boarders. 

Do you ask what return on the capital this venture can show? It 
is a fair question, but it can hardly be answered in terms of dollars 
and cents, although the showing there seems satisfactory. I know 
of no legitimate investment of small capital that can equal it. 
But no one need conclude that this percentage of profit has come 
with small effort. Aspasia counts as her most substantial profit the 
renewal of her health. All summer long she gets up early and goes to 
bed at night tired out with a happy physical fatigue, to sleep the 
dreamless sleep of those who are winning out. Day after day dur- 
ing that first year she untangled one snarl only to find herself con- 
fronted by another, as now and then some experiment failed. Out of 
those very failures she learned some of her most valuable lessons, and 
she refused to be downed. 

One of the most difficult of her problems has been, of course, 
domestic service. A woman with her child, ‘lady help,” village girls 
by the hour, all sorts and kinds of ways to get over the difficulty, 
has my friend tried, but nothing proved so effective as learning to 
cook herself. From Friday until Monday, she said, the highest 
culinary standard must be maintained, whatever simplicity prevailed 
the remainder of the time, so she finally did with her house what she 
had already put in operation with her garden: she hired willing if 
inexpert help and put the skill into it herself. 

To sum up, then, wherein Aspasia’s experiment is to the good: 
She has her original capital, and it may be accounted as doubled, for 
within the year she has been offered twice what she paid for the 
property. She does not count that, however, for she doesn’t want to 
sell, this being the home for her old age. Meanwhile the place has 

earned her a comfortable living, and, more than all, given her a 
new lease not only of life, but of youth as well. 


OU say all this means hard work. So it does, but healthy, 
happy, independent work, and not half the drudging grind 
that is in most of the business occupations in which so many 
women are now using up their vitality. Three months of vaca- 
tion are possible, and every year should show an addition to the 
capital invested, whether in improvements, in permanent plant- 
ing, or in increase of land value. Unquestionably truck farming 
is a business, for women as well as for men, in which substantial 
success is within reach; but it holds no rewards for the women 
who are only tiding over the time until matrimony comes to the 
rescue, nor for the whiners, nor for the dabblers who 
are turned aside by every adverse wind, nor for the 
snobs who are ‘‘too proud to keep boarders,”’ least 
of all for those who are not willing to work at any 
task that happens to lie next at hand. I have seen 
Aspasia at one time or another engaged in every 
possible kind of occupation. She seems to be stimu- 
lated to eager joy by every problem that offers itself 
to mind or hand. I asked once if there was any job 

that she wouldn’t ‘‘make a stagger at.” 

““Yes,”’ was her humble reply; ‘I’ve always 
thought I’d like to try shingling a church steeple, 
but I know I shouldn’t even dare to try.” 

It is my conviction that she would, though, if the 
need arose and there was no one else todo it. The 
spirit of persistent industry plus soaring hope will 
coax almost any result out of a garden in time, and 
such a combination is a capital in itseif for any 
woman to take to the business of truck farmer. 
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COLD MEAT RELISH 


UNE QUALLED FOR LOBSTER. 
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SALAD DRESSING 


\ THEN unexpected guests ar- 

riveand asalad should be served, 
time is short to assemble all necessary in- 
gredients of a good mayonnaise. And it 
takes you away from your guests to pre- 
pare such a dressing. 

A bottle of Yacht Club Salad 
Dressing on the pantry shelf supplies this 
need well. It is made of the same pure in- 
gredients, in the same careful way, that a dress- 
ing is prepared in your own kitchen. 

Yacht Club has a delicious flavor— 
so ‘‘home-made-like”’ that millions of 
women prefer it to an hour of work, worry 
and possible disappointment in preparing their 
own dressing. 


Always Ready—Always Good 


Try Yacht Club with fresh lettuce, to- 
matoes, cucumbers, celery or cold slaw. It 
adds a singular savour to ham, tongue or any 
cold meat; to lobster, shrimp, chicken, potato, 
salmon — or any salad. 

Yacht Club Salad Dressing saves waste. 
You will be surprised to learn the number of 
ways you can make tasty salads by using ma- 
terials that otherwise would be thrown away. 
Our recipe book tells you how. 





“Yacht Club Manual of Salads’’ by Agnes 
Carroll Hayward, free and postpaid on request. 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Something new and dif- 
ferent —a Catsup made from 
selected red-ripe tomatoes 
within one hour after being 
taken dew-laden from the gar- 
dens. fit companion for 
Yacht Club Salad Dressing. 
Ask your grocer. 
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‘Tine Summer Party Dress 


ee , By the Fashion Editors 



































Drawings by A. M. Cooper 


HE really enjoyable summer party is the 

unceremonial affair where one can wear a 
simple dress that is cool and comfortable and 
not care if it should get mussed. Often these 
parties are impromptu affairs for which there 
is no time to make elaborate preparation, so 
the girl who wants to be ready for such occa- 
sions should have a dainty, inexpensive dress 
set aside for this purpose. 

It matters not if the party be an afternoon 
or evening one, the dress is best made of 
a pretty, washable material, and there never 
has been a season when such attractive fabrics 
were procurable as now. White is always an 
excellent choice, and variety can be obtained 
by using pretty girdles or sashes of different- 
colored ribbons, silks or malines. 

Nos. 8353 and 8106 were both made of 
white material, the first of a combination of 
dotted Swiss and net and the second of cross- 
barred muslin and net. No. 8106 has an effect- 
ive trimming of cross-stitch done by following 
the pattern of the material to form a border. 

Silk muslin in a plain color made the girlish 
frock No. 8354, with white net ruffles and 
a darker ribbon for the neck and sleeves. 
Charming flowered dimities were used for 
Nos. 8352 and 8355, with simple lace edging 
for trimming. 





HE finest, most 
tasteful and whole- 
some biscuits are 


made with Royal Bak- 


ing Powder. 





You must remember 
there is a difference in 
baking powders—a big 
difference—in the man- | 
ner in which they work XJ 

1~ 
and the wholesomeness \ 
as well as daintiness of 


the food they make. e) 
Housekeepers who \) 


have had experience give } 
Royal preference. 


They find it works 
better and easier and 
makes finer food. 


Note that Royal Bak- 
ing Powder is made 
from cream of tartar. 
Many would-be substi- 
tutes are made from 
alum; don’t use them. 
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QATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page 
can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. Nos. 8353 and 8355 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure; No. 8106 comes in six sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust measure; and Nos. 8352 and 8354 in three sizes: 16,17 
and 18 years. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age or bust measure, and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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_— Edited by Edith Rickert at 


OW can college girls and teachers and other workers who 
need a vacation but cannot afford to take it combine change 
of work, which is rest, with earning money? Here are ways 

that should help both those who are in resorts or can go to such 
places and those who are forced to stay at home in the city or ina 
quiet country town. Notice especially the various ways of begin- 
ning, of advertising and of selling, and the reasons given for success, 
which are printed in italics. 


Make the Garden Pay by Selling Spiced Beets 


HERE are many ways of making a garden pay, one of which is 
as follows: 


In our little kitchen garden we had several rows of beets. We used all 
we wanted for the table, and the rest I spiced according to an old recipe 
that had descended to me from my mother’s mother. These spiced beets 
I put away for winter use. Every one who tasted them thought them 
delicious, and after several had spoken of them I got the idea of selling them. 
The next summer I planted beets in every available inch of our tiny plot. 
They came up plentifully, and I pulled them while they were still quite 
small, so they would be tender and sweet. I spiced them according to my 
recipe and put them into pint and quart jars. 

About the first of December I called upon four ladies who kept boarders, 
with whom I was personally acquainted, and left with each of them a small 
sample jar of my beets, telling them that I could supply them at fifteen 
cents a pint and twenty-five cents a quart. This price did not include the 
jars, which were returned to me. The ladies were delighted with the beets 
and three of them gave me orders. The few jars I had left my grocer dis- 
posed of for me, deducting a small commission for his trouble. In this 
way I added eleven dollars to my Christmas fund—eleven dollars that 
I considered very easily earned. 


Next summer I shall try this on a more extensive scale. Wvyowmrnc. 


Summer Beverages in a Bungalow 


A SINGER with a bungalow that she could not afford to keep up 
and did not wish to rent earned her rest ina novel way, with the 
aid of several good recipes which may be had by sending a stamped, 
addressed envelope: 

In a summer colony a young widow with two small children solved the 
need of a summer vacation without cost. She was the owner of a small 
bungalow, but felt that she must rent in order to meet its expenses, when 
suddenly the idea came to her to occupy the house herself and open a 
‘*summer beverage shop.” 

She opened her rooms in the spring, supplying at first chocolate, coffee, 
tea and sassafras tea, by which especially she established her reputation. 
The steaming sassafras tea was served in tall brown and yellow mugs, 
with a homelike ‘“‘hunk” of hot gingerbread and a generous quantity of 
new maple sugar: During the early spring days, when property owners 
were opening their summer homes and prospective residents were inspect- 
ing the houses offered for rental, the sassafras tea with its accompaniments 
found a ready market at twenty cents, and the chocolate and other hot 
drinks, with fresh homemade cake, at fifteen cents. 

During the warmer months she served all the iced drinks and punches 
as well as the old-time iced cream-of-tartar water, selling this last at two 
cents a glass. It proved a boon to the small children and a blessing to 
their mothers. Iced strawberry shrub, pineapple lemonade, and seltzer 
lemonade a la snowball were her leaders. Fifteen cents was the average 
price charged for iced drinks, and with these were served crackers or cake. 

The success of the venture lay in its attractiveness in serving as much as 
in the quality of the beverages, and the rooms in dainty chints hangings and 
wicker furniture reminded one neither of a tea-room nor of the still-older 
ice-cream parlor. ' 

On October fifteenth she closed the house, having paid all costs, living 
and household expenses, and realized a good profit. With the assistance 
of one maid the work had not been difficult, and the benefit derived from 
the change and salt air sent her back to her work refreshed in mind and 
body. MASSACHUSETTS. 


Airing Homes and Carin for Yards 


ERE is a new field in larger towns and cities where there are 
many people who can afford a summer vacation by closing their 
homes, but who cannot afford also the wages of a caretaker: 


I have found a pleasant and very profitable means of making money 
in our city by opening, for a few hours at a time, the homes of people who 
are away for the summer. For several seasons my pocketbook has grown 
fatter and fatter as my friends have told their friends, and they theirs, and 
50 On. 

A sunny day is all the capital needed. I open all doors and windows 
of a house and allow them to remain so for several hours. Then I am free 
to sit and read or do needlework until time to close the house. Just before 
the house is opened again in the autumn [ am often engaged to superintend 
cleaning and dusting and to see that all is ready for the owners. 

My usual charge is a dollar for each time. For larger houses I charge 
more; and some owners wish their homes opened for a whole day (six 
hours) and pay double. 

I keep a record, and in the autumn, when my work is no longer required 
I mail my bill, with each visit itemized. When making the arrangements 
before the house is closed I note carefully the number of times it is to be 
opened and any special directions. 

I began with ten homes of personal friends, and this summer I have 
about fifty, and might have more had I felt I could manage more and still 
give to each my personal attention, for it is the personal attention of a 
reliable person which makes this service particularly desirable. But 
another year I intend to have the work more systematically arranged, 
and, with the help of a trustworthy colored woman, two neighboring 
houses can be opened at the same time. 

Even with few personal friends inquiries, a telephone book and perhaps 
an advertisement in the papers will reveal the names of many who are glad 
to avail themselves of such service at the hands of a reliable person. 

I also attend to the yards in twelve homes belonging to people who do 
not keep a man for this purpose. The gardening I do myself and have the 
privilege of cutting the flowers, which I generally send to the hospital. 
Half of the lawns are watered in the very early morning and half in the 
evening by a colored boy under my supervision. He also keeps the 
grass cut. ~ 

For the average city yard I charge five dollars a month for daily atten- 
tion. HadI time I might do twice as many. TENNESSEE. 


Helping Mothers to Plan College Outfits 


VERY motherin sending her daughter away to school or college 

is anxious that her outfit should be exactly right. A girl just out 

of college had a profitable summer in helping mothers to plan 
college outfits: 


A girl who spent a year at boarding-school and was graduated from 
college hit upon a clever method of adding to her spending money. In 
her school career she had the reputation of being popular, well dressed 
and always having just the right things. So it was natural that a perplexed 
mother, who was getting her daughter ready for the first boarding-school 
year, should call upon her for help in selecting the wardrobe. She gave 
her advice willingly and happily, suggested just what and what not to 
get, how many of different articles, what the daughter would need to 
make her room attractive,etc. The girl’s services Were appreciated and 
a check was the result. 

Good news travels, Other mothers consulted her and she superintended 
the wardrobes of several young girls that summer. MICHIGAN. 


A “Schoolmarm” Makes Candy 

’ THE sea, in the mountains oranywhere else people like to buy 

good homemade candy. This girl’s original posters helped to 
sell her wares: 


“Schoolmarms”’ are proverbially “broke”? in summer. Being one 
myself I found moneyin candy making. I began with seven dollars, which 
I spent for groceries, and Made about fifty dollars in four weeks from 
fudge, panocha, creamed walnuts, stuffed dates, marshmallows, choco- 
lates, bonbons, divinity fudge, etc. I took alittle, unused front room, put 
a glass counter there, supported on two tables, and tacked cretonne 
around it. Sometimes Z putrimesin the window to advertise the candy, as: 

Johnny sucked the paint all off 
Purple monkey, yellow stick, 
Came down with an awful cough, 
Turned quite deathly pale and sick. 
Mother said to little Johnny: 
‘*Let us try the ‘homemade’ kind.” 
Not a healthier boy than Johnny 
In - town you'll find. 


I used to make my candy early in the morning and sell all I could 
make every day, and I found it true that a change of work makes the 
best rest. MASSACHUSETTS. 


Canning Surplus Fruit 


UPPOSE you live in the country or ina small country town. If 

thereis fruit in the neighborhood that it does not pay owners to 
ship away a college girl or teacher might turn her summer to profit 
by canning surplus fruit: 


Last summer, when I went home after my year of teaching, I found as 
usual that there was much more fruit on our land than the family could use. 
I asked my mother if I might buy the surplus of her at market price. I 
then wrote to the landladies of the two boarding-houses where I had lived, 
offering them jellies, jams, marmalades and fruit butters at twenty-five 
and thirty cents a pint; canned fruit, unsweetened, at twenty and 
twenty-five cents a quart; sweetened, at twenty-five and thirty cents a 
quart. The jarswereto be returned tome. The landladies were both only 
too glad to have home-prepared fruit at my prices. 

I packed in all six barrels, which brought me about one hundred dollars, 
fifty per cent. of which was clear profit. Iowa. 


Caring for Other People’s Chickens 


ON’T any of your neighbors who go away for a few weeks keep 
chickens? A girl who is doing other things might increase her 
earings by caring for her neighbors’ chickens: 


In summer several families in our town go away for a week or two, or 
perhaps amonth. Shortly before they go I cither sesd cards or call them 
up, telling them I am willing to take care of their fowls at from a dollar 
and fifty cents to a dollar and seventy-five cents a week, according to the 
number. It is healthful outdoor work and a good way to earn summer pin- 
money. I made thirty-eight dollars last summer and hope to make even 
more this summer. WASHINGTON. 


Two Good Ways of Making Sand Pay 


l’ YOU live near a beach here are two good ways of making sand 
pay: 


One girl who summers at a quiet beach resort carns her expenses by 
making unstufied toy rabbits of eiderdown, with a slit along the top 
through which they can be filled with sand. Around the neck of each is 
tieda blue ribbon, and to this is attached a string with a metal teaspoon 
at itsend. Thisspoonis used for filling, as small spades are dangerous for 
very littie children to handle. The eyes of the rabbits are pink glass 
beads, and the ears are lincd with pink. From nose to tail the animal 
measures about seven inches, and parents like it because it can be carried 
in the palm of one’s hand when notin use. The litile children adore the toy, 
and this girl sells them through the local country shop, paying the proprietor 
fifteen per Cent. Commission. They cost ten cents and take about ten 
minutes to make by sewing Machine, and sell easily for thirty-five cents 
each. 

The idea could well be carried out in cloth kittens, dolls or puppies. It 
is more fun forachild to fill something that becomes a toy to be played 
with than to fill a wooden pail. 

She also obtained from city friends the addresses of families with young 
children. To these she sent ¢ notice that read: 


{ Sanp Heap in YOur Own Back YArpD 
Wouldn't your children love it? 
Why not have one? 
Mary Bangs, of —____—_, will supply barrels of clean, pure 


ocean sand, for one dollar each, plus carriage. 


The response Was enthusiastic. Buying her barrels from the local 
grocer for thirty cents each, and paying a lad twenty cents <n hour for 
filling and heading them up, this girl made a net profit that summer of 
fifty-two dollars. M AsSACHUSETTS. 
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What Women’s Clubs are Doing 
A Department Conducted 
Under the Auspices of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


Manager of the Bureau of Information 


This department of “What Women’s Clubs are Doing,” in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, has received the official indorsement of the Board of Directors 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and its information will be personally gathered by the editor appointed by the General Federation. 


Mrs. Percy V. PENNYBACKER, President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


The Pasadena Public Market Benefits the Poor 


N BRINGING about the establishment of a public market the 
| Shakespeare Club of Pasadena, California, has done something 

that a world-famed city was reluctant to undertake. In fact the 
municipal authorities did no more than give the idea their indorse- 
ment and pass such legislation as was necessary to control the market. 
From beginning to end the idea was a child of the Shakespeare 
Club women. Today, when the market is serving its worthy pur- 
pose by bringing fresh products within the reach of the poor and 
needy, the members of the club are standing back of the enterprise 
with their purses, willing, if necessary, to help out financially. 

The public market at Pasadena 
was established in October,on a vacant 
lot not far from the post-office. The 
city appointed a market master who 
was selected by the club women, and 
passed an ordinance designating that 
the market shall be operated on Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturday of each 
week. On Tuesday and Thursday it 
shall be open to venders of food prod- 
ucts, nursery stock, iCuGe; from 6 A. M. 
until noon, and on Saturday it shall 
be open from 6 A. M. until 2 p.m. On 
Tuesday or Thursday morning the 
dealers will be charged fifteen cents 
each for stall room, while on Saturday 
the fee will be twenty-five cents, the 
fees to be paid in advance. The city 
has declared that the public market rightfully belongs to the de- 
partment of public finance, under the jurisdiction of which it will 
be governed in the future. 





An interesting feature of the public market is the fact that the school- 
children of the city, who belong in the agricultural classes and are doing 
school-garden work, are given the privilege to sell their produce. On the 
opening day the school gardeners had a creditable display of produce 
on sale, as well as a stall of chrysanthemums from the school gardens. 


Where Many Worked for One 


HERE is today in many a community a young man (or young 

woman) whose unusual talent might, but for the need of a few 
hundred dollars, enable him to take his place in the very front rank 
of a profession or an art. Is there sucha one in your town or village? 
If so there lies a work for your club, a work which should be a privi- 
lege and a joy, since it will enable you to give to the world a life which 
may beautify and ennoble and serve all humanity. Thus: 


In Brady, Texas, was a young girl artist whose genius was undeniable, 
but to whom the gods, so prodigal in talents, had denied the possession of 
great worldly goods. Her art education seemed animpossibility until the 
situation came to the attention of the Ladies’ Tuesday Club. With this 
club to know was to act. Private theatricals were given; subscriptions 
were solicited; a sum of four hundred dollars a year was pledged and 
secured. The young woman was taken before Copinni, who recognized 
her genius, and, prophesying a great future for her, took her into his home, 
where she works and models under the direction of the sculptor himself. 


These Women Stopped the Sale of Bad Meat 
\ OMEN of the Civic League of Grand Forks, North Dakota, 


objected to the unsanitary handling of meat and the sale of 
bad meat. Much apathy existed upon the subject, and the old 
slaughter-house out on the prairie escaped the attention of proper 
authorities, and hogs and cattle roamed through the refuse matter 
thrown out in the yard, awaiting their turn at the butcher’s ax. 
It took five years to effect a change in the handling of the meat, but 
today within the city limits is a new municipal sanitary slaughter- 
house, a woman food inspector makes her daily rounds, and dealers 
no longer offer unclean or injured meat. 

There were many interesting things that happened during those 
five years. First, the City Council had to be taken to the old places 
by members of the Civic League; then an ordinance was drafted, 
discussed and finally passed; then came a period of waiting to see 
if the local butchers would carry out their promise to erect the new 
slaughter-house; then there was the special act of Legislature which 
enabled the city to own and operate such a plant; then the special 
tax voted by the town, and finally the new building. 


A matter of signal interest in connection with the campaign was the 
first suit brought by the Civic League inspector against a dealer in 
whose shop she found three 
thousand pounds of bad 





Three Types of Refuse Cans Which the Women of Illinois 
are Distributing Throughout the State. The Center One is 
Attached to a Post and Refuse is Taken Out Below 


LUCRETIA L. BLANKENBURG, First Vice-President. 


Denver Vacant Lots Made Attractive 


‘to problem of the vacant lot—ugly, neglected, rubbish-strewn— 
confronted the Denver citizens, and a chapter of the Outdoor 
Art League was formed for the purpose of solving the difficulty in 
some practical way. The story of their progress is enlightening 
and helpful in the extreme. 

First came their long list of special offers designed to attract all 
sorts of competitors: there were prizes for vegetable gardens, flower 
gardens, sunflower fields, school gardens and for the most improved 
plot, based upon “before and after” photographs. The League itself 
had a model vegetable garden with a paid gardener, and small boys, 
with toy express wagons and donkey 
carts, peddled the produce. The 
whole year’s work was a grand success, 
ending with a large and enthusiastic 
meeting at the City Hall, where the 
Mayor distributed the prizes. 

Notwithstanding this success the 
general appearance of the city was 
not improved as much as had been 
anticipated, and the a year all 
work was done by the League at- 
tacking the most conspicuous .and 
unsightly places. 


Durum wheat was chosen as the prod- 
uct, partly because of its beauty, partly 
because of its adaptability to a dry cli- 
mate and partly for the value of the crop. 

Although this also was a success the 
difficulty of harvesting presented itself, and, the third year, rye was used 
in place of wheat. The initial expense of rye was so small and the crop so 
insignificant that the grain was allowed to ripen and to furnish food for 
the city birds; and it ‘he is been rye—pretty, cheap, unpretentious—that 
has been used with gratifying results ever since. 

So have ugly places been made beautiful, and the people of a fine 
city are aroused to the value of this simple phase of outdoor art. 


An Effective Bit of Conservation Work in Maine 


SIMPLE but effective bit of conservation work was accom- 

plished in Bath, Maine, by the women of the Fortnightly Club 
of that city. So valuable is the service and so fine a lesson does it 
teach that it deserves a high place among the civic doings of club 
women. There were no elaborate preparations, no spectacular 
dénouement, and its lesson to other clubs is simply: ‘Go, thou, and 
do likewise.” 

Learning that an incoming portable mill, owned by a lumbering 
company in New Hampshire, was cutting down some of the most 
magnificent forest growths near the city the club women were aroused 
to action, and when a famous drive called ‘‘Lovers’ Retreat” was 
about to be doomed to destruction they determined to act. ‘Lovers’ 
Retreat” is a stretch of road through a heavy growth of spruce and 
pine, a smooth road covered with pine needles—noiseless, restful and 
very lovely. 

Loud were the protests of the people against destroying this beauti- 
ful drive, with all its fond memories. The members of the Fortnightly 
Club contributed one hundred dollars and asked the aid of citizens, 
who gave hundreds more. The trees, together with the land, were pur- 
chased and presented to the city of Bath. 


Social-Service Work in New Hampshire 


EW and somewhat novel is the experiment which was adopted 

during the summer by the Civic Association of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, and it is hoped that it will serve as a stimulus to 
other towns similarly located. 

This old city is naturally and historically beautiful and interesting. 
Winding streets bordered with century-old elms invite the traveler, 
and old mansions, from whose windows once looked Revolutionary 
heroes and soft-eyed maidens of olden days, are backed by charming 
old-fashioned gardens whose owners have played important parts in 
the making of our country’s history—men and women who have 
long since gone and left to their children and their children’s children 
only the memories and traditions which hang over the entire town. 


In spite of the beauty and charm of the old town the location of the 
Army and Navy posts in the near vicinity has brought problems which 
have been very hard to solve. One of these problems is the presence 
on the public streets and in the public parks of young women and 
even little girls lingering with strangers who are too old and too 
experienced to be the ‘‘safest”’ of companions for them. 

To meet this condition 
and to develop among these 





meat. With the help of the 
police samples of meat were 
seized, examined and con- 
demned and the dealer was 
sued. Several times the 
suit was called and the 
women of the League left 
at amoment’s notice what- 
ever they were doing, only 
to be told that a continu 
ance had been granted. 
At length the trial came off, 
much public interest was 
aroused, the dealer was 
fined and from that day 








girls truer views of life the 
Civic Association, after aid- 
ing in the financial part of 
a thorough “‘ social survey ” 
of the city by an expert, has 
employed a young woman 
fresh from college and 
social-service work to study 
the conditions and become 
friend, counselor and moni- 
tor of the girls and mothers. 
She has been given special 
police power which will 
enable her to enter places 
otherwise closed to her and 
to learn many things of 








the path of the inspector 
ran along easier and more 
popular lines. 


3000 Pounds of Meat From One Dealer Alone Was Condemned by the Food 


which she would otherwise 
be ignorant. 


Inspector of the Civic League of Grand Forks, North Dakota 








The Aim of This Department 


Is to act as a clearing house of specific information by which the one club that has found the proper methods of working out some concrete, 
practical problem of our common life, and has achieved results, may help those other clubs that are trying to do a similar kind of work in their 
communities. If any club or club member who would like to know more in detail the methods by which any work here briefly told about was 
accomplished will write to the Secretary of the club that did it (that is why the full name and location of the clubs are given on this page), and 
inclose a stamped, addressed envelope, the information will be gladly sent. 

















Cleaning Fluid 


(Cannot Burn or Explode) 


Removes Grease Spots 


without injury to color or fabric 


Cleans White Kid Gloves 


and they are ready for immediate wear 


CLEANS , Satin, Velvet, Velour, 
Felt, Organdie, Suéde, Serge, Lace, 
Gauze, Damask, Muslin, Lawn, Madras, 
Wool, Net, Lisle, Flannel, Cashmere, 
Cotton, Chiffon and other materials. 








Satin Slippers Neckties Cloth Uppers 

Waists Coat Collars <ye Glasses 

Skirts Trousers Jewelry 

Petticoats Suits Scarfs 

Neckwear Fobs Lambrequins 

Naita Shirts : Furs 

F eather nn Furniture Covers Blankets 
Curtains Overcoats 
Portiéres Veils 
Tapestry Machinery 

I Disc Records Mirrors 

Opera Capes Rugs Hosiery 

Ribbons Couch Covers Lingerie 

Coats, Cloaks Carpets Jabots 

Hats Piano Keys Automobile 


Fancy Vests Type Writers Apparel 


Carbona Cleaning Fluid 
is guaranteed to clean better 
than dangerous benzine, 
naphtha and gasoline. 


It does not contain any 
inflammable or explosive 
substance. 


Every householder who 
wishes to protect the lives 
of the family should insist 
upon its use. 


It has stood the test of 
more than fifteen years and 
is sold the world over. 


Be an advocate of fire 
prevention and insist upon 
its use in the home, factory 
and workshop. 


Its use is evidence that 
you have taken precaution 
against loss of life and 
property. 


Your whole appearance 
is marred by a single grease 
spot on your clothes. 


Itis removed inan instant. 


A bottle of Carbona 
Cleaning Fluid in the house 
makes it easy — buy a bottle 
now. 


15c., 25c., 50c., $1 Size Bottles 
10 Ib. Cans $2.50 si°"" 


At alldrug stores. If yourscannot supply you,write 
Carbona Products Co.,302 W. 26th St.,. NewYork 
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My “Stop-and-Rest” lian 
How One Woman Found a Way Out When She Had Her Living to Make 
By the Woman Herself 


HEN I was left alone in the world with my two children 

I found a struggle awaiting me. My husband’s life insur- 

ance settled outstanding debts and put away a nest egg 
toward the kiddies’ education—that was all. So I looked about me 
for some means of making money. My wage-earning capabilities 
were few. The only things in which I had any real skill were cookery 
and the care of a garden. I could do everything else a little—draw 
a little, play and sing a little, embroider a little, even write a little. 
Forthwith I became a Jill of all trades. 

Friends found pupils for me in drawing and music; they engaged 
me to play at little dances; they got up cooking classes for me to 
teach; they gave me their table linen and towels to hem and mark; 
they ordered cakes and salads from me instead of from the caterer. 
I managed to pay the rent of a wee home, and if I was unable to put 
away money I did not runintodebt. Aftera while, however, matters 
began to change for the worse financially. My income diminished 
and my expenses did not grow less. The day I had to pull on our 
nest egg to pay the inexorable rent I mourned as though at a death 
in the family. It seemed the beginning of the end, and the future 
stretched before me black and hopeless. 


RAY of light came in the form of an invitation from a friend 

to bring the children down to her farm for a week. She and I 
had been at school together, and recently I had learned that she was 
running a vegetable and small-fruit farm an hour or two from the 
city. Ihad wondered vaguely what had turned her thoughts to this 
work and if she made it pay, and had felt a half envy of her life in 
the country. So, when her letter inclosing a mileage ticket came, 
we packed a couple of bags and took the train. 

It was a little before sunset when we reached the place, an old 
farmhouse set at the roadside with a background of fields and garden. 
I had hardly time to look about me in the bustle of making the chil- 
dren and myself ready for the table, and the first clear impression 
I had was when we were seated on the screened porch where supper 
was spread. The places were arranged on one side of the board so 
that we might enjoy the landscape with our food. The latter was 
evidently the product of the farm—broiled chicken, green peas, 
lettuce and cress, fresh berries, big pitchers of milk, and cream. The 
hush of the summer evening was broken only by the good-night notes 
of the birds. 

Twice during the meal my hostess was called to the telephone. 
Both times she came back with words of regret on her lips. ‘It dis- 
tresses me to have people spend their good money telephoning to ask 
me to take them in when I haven’t room for them,” she said when she 
returned the second time. ‘‘I have so many more wanting to come 
than I can accommodate that I sometimes threaten to give up the 
farm and run a hotel. Only if I didn’t have the farm the hotel end 
of the business wouldn’t pay.” 

After the children were in bed she and I had a long talk, sitting in 
the still moonlight. She told me how she had happened to take up 
this method of self-support. 

“Vou know I taught for ten years after I left college,” she said. 
‘“Then I found I was going to pieces nervously and must do some- 
thing else or face a breakdown. I lived in the country when I was a 
child—just as you did—and I yearned to get back to it. Some one 
told me of a woman who supported herself by truck farming and I 
decided to try it. This place was for sale cheap and I bought it. 
From almost the first I began to have tired people I knew come down 
for week-ends—only two or three at once—and now I could keep the 
house filled most of the year if I could spare time from the farm to 
look after them. There’s money in it for some woman who would run 
a good, homey roadhouse.”’ 

That was the beginning of my ‘“‘Stop-and-Rest” Inn. 


F COURSE it didn’t take concrete form all at once. I didn’t 

even think of it then. But little by little the plan shaped itself 
as I went about the farm with my friend, secured facts and figures 
from her and talked over the possibilities of such a mode of making 
a living. My visit was prolonged to two weeks and much of the 
latter part of the time was spent in the touring car of an enthusiastic 
friend who took up my scheme with effusion. In the course of our 
trips two facts were impressed upon me: the heavy charges made 
at the good hotels frequented by motorists, and the conspicuous 
demand for something in the way of an abiding place for them that 
would be comparatively cheap without being nasty. 

As a matter of course there were many points to consider, many 
obstacles in the way. My farmer friend pointed out to me the almost 
impossibility of making a success of such an inn as I thought of start- 
ing unless I had a farm from which to supply it. ‘‘ You must make 
money by saving on the cost of provisions,” she told me, ‘and 
the only way to do that is by raising them. You must be on a well- 
traveled road too. No out-of-the-way nook will answer for you. 
Motorists must be able to find you without difficulty.” 

I need not go into the details of my search for the right site for my 
inn. That on which I finally decided was a strongly built old farm- 
house set about forty feet back from the road. There was a fair barn 
on the place; several fine trees stood near the house; an excellent 
well of pure water supplied it; five acres of land went withit. About 
two acres of this was given over to an old orchard; most of the rest 
was tilled ground which would serve for raising vegetables and small 
fruit. The road in front of the house was a much-traveled crossway 
between two main routes over which motors ran constantly on their 
journey to and from the city, fifty miles distant. 

I think the hardest financial experience I have ever had came when 
I took from the savings bank nearly all the money I had laid aside 
for the children’s education, and applied it toward the purchase of the 
farm, the remodeling and furnishing of the house, and the beginning 
of the garden. Luckily the farmhouse had been occupied by nice 
people and was clean except for a few mice and rats. I tore down 
partitions on the ground floor, making a big living-room from which 
the stairs mounted. In imitation of my farmer friend I built a 


screened porch for meals, putting at the end of the living-room a round 
table at which guests could be served in bad weather. I supplied my 
kitchen with a gasoline stove as well as a coal range and an oil water 
heater. The pretty belongings of my city home helped to render the 
place attractive. There were books and magazines, a few good 
pictures, a little appropriate bric-a-brac. The floors were bare, with 
a few rugs; the draperies were simple hangings suitable for a cottage. 


N PUTTING the upper floor in order I was reminded of a wayside 

inn in the Austrian Tyrol at which a slight accident had obliged 
us to stop in the course of a driving trip. I recollected the delightful 
impression made by the simplicity of the bare, spotless chambers, 
and decided to try for the same effect in the sleeping-room of the city 
folks who (I hoped) would occupy my hostelry. 

Through most of the house the woodwork was painted white. 
Where I altered I used cypress, one of the cheapest of woods, with 
a beautiful grain, and stained it dark. The walls were rough plaster 
and covered with calcimine to which I added a touch of burnt umber 
to harmonize with the woodwork. The simple furniture of these 
chambers, bureau or chiffonier and washstand, was also of the inex- 
pensive cypress, bought in the natural color and stained to match the 
other finishing. The beds were white iron, the mattresses of the best. 
Rugs lay beside the beds and before the bureausand washstands. No 
pictures, or only one or two, hung on the walls; the general impression 
was of plainness and absolutely scrupulous cleanliness. 

In the very beginning I installed a gasoline pumping engine and 
put in two bathrooms, with every convenience. Towels, rough and 
stnooth, and washcloths were provided in abundance. 

While I was doing this I was bestowing my attention on the gar- 
dening problem. I was fortunate in securing a good man, a hard 
worker and very honest. I engaged the attention of an expert 
adviser from a responsible agricultural bureau and laid out my 
garden in accordance with his counsel. 

The late summer had arrived before I made my final decision as to 
my house and concluded my purchase. I managed to extend my city 
lease until March, and by that time the living-room, the kitchen and 
another room on the ground floor of the farm were in good enough 
shape to shelter us, and we moved out and camped down there. 
My presence kept the workmen up to the mark, and I supervised 
planting the garden, setting hens and other spring preparations. In 
the early days a neighbor supplied me with milk, but when summer 
came I found it would save money to buy a cow. 


HE problem of domestic service I solved by finding through a 

charitable society a woman with a baby, who came to me for 
a smaller sum than would have hired a trained servant. She did the 
rough work—scrubbed, swept, washed dishes, prepared vegetables. 
My laundry I put out and most of the cooking I did myself or super- 
intended. The telephone saved me the necessity of keeping a horse, 
for I could hire needed plowing and harrowing at less than I would 
spend for buying and feeding one. I rose early to feed the poultry 
and help pick vegetables and do anything else needed. 

From the outset I meant to have something different from what 
travelers got at ordinary hotels. For breakfast we had fruit, cereal, 
milk and cream, coffee, tea or cocoa, toast and one hot bread, and 
bacon and eggs to order. The noon meal was a compromise between 
luncheon and dinaer—as the evening repast was between dinner and 
supper—no soup, meat and two or three vegetables, a simple sweet, 
and tea or coffee. Afternoon tea was served to order. At supper—I 
called it ‘‘ high tea’’—there were soup in cups, cold meat or a dish of 
fish or eggs, a good salad, one fresh vegetable, fruit and cake or some 
other light dessert, and tea, hot or iced. The china was simple and 
suitable, the table bare, with centerpiece and doilies and fresh flowers. 
Hammocks and rustic chairs were at the disposal of the guests, but 
there was no attempt to introduce features of the fashionable hotel 
or boarding-house. 

From the first I had no lack of patrons. I kept a small advertise- 
ment in a couple of automobile journals and put posters in the gar- 
ages of the vicinity as well as on signposts at crossroads. After a 
little my customers did my publicity work free of charge. 

My barn served for a garage so far as sheltering motors went, but 
I did not sell gasoline nor provide mechanicians. These could be 
secured in the village halfa mile distant. All I offered were a resting 
place and food. 

My charges by the day were two dollars; seventy-five cents for 
a single meal, a dollar and a half for supper, bed and breakfast. 
Had I been obliged to purchase all food I could never have made 
money at these rates, and, try as I did, there was a small deficit at 
the end of the first year. But I had won my place; my garden and 
my poultry yard were in working order for next season, and I had 
proved that I could “‘swing” the enterprise. 


WE PUT in a big base-burner stove and stayed on the farm all 
winter. The children went to school, I read farm books and 
made up household linen and planned, and before we knew it the 
second spring was upon us. That summer was far fuller and busier 
than the first, and when it ended I was triumphant. The place had 
paid its way! 

That was three years ago. I have enlarged my house once, and 
would have to do it again to accommodate half the guests who come 
to me. I have built two or three sleeping-porches and four new 
chambers, and could fill an inn twice the size if I would delegate part 
of my work to employees. I prefer to keep it in my own hands to 
undertaking more than I can manage. I have gone into details 
closely because I believe that what I have done other women can do 
as well as I or better. All over this country is a crying need of just 
such inns as the one I manage. In foreign countries the wayside inn 
is found to perfection, almost invariably run by a woman. Simple, 
clean, well served, it sets an example that the enterprising American 
woman who does not fear hard work is capable of following with 
financial success if she will give herself to the task. 
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Escape 
stuffy indoor 
work by letting 





be your laundress 


The wearisome rub- 
bing,the stifling boiling, 
the hot suds—you are 
spared all these. 


P, AND G.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap washes the clothes 
clean while they soak. You 
need not spend your 
morning over the wash- 


board. 


P, AND G.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap does good work 
without your boiling the 
clothes. You need not fret 
and fume around a hot 
stove. 


P. AND G.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap does the work in 
cold or lukewarm water. 
You need not work in a 
steamy cellar or kitchen. 


At this season especially, 
when hot indoor work is 
most distasteful and a score 
of pleasant things are 
calling you into the sun- 
shine, you can realize, as 
at no other time, how 
much work this soap saves 
you not only in washing 
clothes but in general 
cleaning as well. 
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How Other Women Have Worked Out New Ideas 


Have You Ever Pressed Any 
Flowers Like This? 
By Mrs. George Black 


“HE general idea when dried flowers are 
mentioned is that of a schoolgirl’s herba- 
rium where the flowers and leaves are in the 
“sere and yellow,” but with proper care all flow- 
ers may be made to retain their original color 
and beauty. With the flowers pressed and dried, 
mounted on heavy water-color paper, first ap- 
propriately tinted, then matted, covered with 
glass and passe-partouted, or set in tiny mold- 
ings, one may produce pictures the equal of any 
Paul de Longpré, 
with the added 
beauty that the flow- 
ers are genuine. 

The work may be 
scientific as well as 
artistic and assure a 
summer of delight 
to all Nature lovers, 
with the added 
pleasure of having 
souvenirs of the out- 
ing to give the dear 
ones at the Christ- 
mas season. In so 
many instances there 
are friends to whom 
we all wish to be 
recalled at that one 
season of the year, 
and yet what to 
send or what will be 
within reach of a 
sometimes all too 
lean purse is the 
question. Since go- 
ing into flower work it has been easy for me, as 
so many articles may be made from flowers— 
souvenir books, postal cards, dinner cards, 
Christmas and Easter books, birthday cards 
with the birthday flower and a few appropriate 
words, pictures and exquisite tea-trays—in fact 
the variety of arrangement need be limited only 
by one’s ingenuity. 

To one who has the wish to eke out a small 
allowance this work may be found a pleasant 
solution, as at any time these floral articles, well 
done, have been found readily salable. 


The Flowers Mounted 


,ARLY morning hours are always the best for 
the flower seeker; I have found between five 
and eight o’clock the most desirable. While look- 
ing for the flowers do not forget the mosses of 
the Northern woods, nor the beautiful numer- 
ous grasses of the Western plains; nor are the 
cultivated flowers to be despised. No blossoms 
lend themselves more readily to the drying 
process than the pansy, the Iceland poppy, the 
rose, the Shasta daisy, the sweet pea, or in fact 
most of the garden favorites. 

When returning after a few hours’ trip into the 
woods the first thing to be done is to assort 
the flowers and put them in water so that no 
time may be lost in reviving them, as wild flowers 
are notorious for their delicacy. In fact I have 
found it best to take with me on my rambles 
two thin boards, about twenty by thirty inches 
in size, with a number of sheets of blotting paper 
and some absorbent cotton laid between, that 
the more delicate flowers may be pressed imme- 
diately on gathering. A good shawlstrap will 
hold the boards together and give enough pres- 
sure. I also carry a deep, rather small-mouthed 
basket, preferring it to a botanist’s tin box. 

When pressing flowers taken from water dry 
the stems and leaves carefully, as a few drops 
of water may cause havoc with rust and mold. 
Some varieties press beautifully if merely laid 
between paper or in old magazines; others re- 
quire blotting paper, and again others need to 
have each petal separated by a tiny piece of 
absorbent cotton. 

From the time I was quite a young girl I 
have experimented with pressing and endeavor- 
ing to preserve the natural color of flowers. The 
work requires a great deal of patience and time, 
as do all things that are worth while; but beyond 
two or three dollars in the first purchase of 
the necessary materials—consisting of some 
absorbent cotton, blotting paper, a few plates 
of water-color, camel’s-hair brushes, a sheet or 
two of white water-color paper, some Bristol 
board, glass and passe-partout braid—the ex- 
pense is nothing and the results are so beautiful 
that one feels amply repaid. 


Pressed Flowers Passe-Partouted 
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Your Potted Plants in 
Summer 
By Katharine Keife 


F YOU really care to grow fine plants that are 

unusual and interesting you are losing an 
opportunity if you do not thoroughly improve 
the month of June, not by throwing away your 
old stock of plants, but by keeping all the plants 
up to the mark and making additions and 
improvements. 

By all means get all your plants outdoors if you 
can. A sheltered porch on the eastern side, 
where the noonday sun and the high wind that 
ushers in the thunderstorm are alike eliminated, 
is the ideal location for the stand which holds 
the small nurslings which are being petted into 
condition for next winter. The sun of early 
morning is their friend, and a high wind is their 
enemy. 

Never keep the geraniums that you have 
already wintered, but root new cuttings in June 
and set the old plants into the ground, or group 
three or four of them having harmonious colors 
in the same large tub for your porch decora- 
tions. 

Make a careful selection of just the varieties of 
geraniums which you wish to grow and root two 
cuttings of each. Give away the extra one, if 
both grow, as they probably will, for almost 
any plant, even the most difficult, will root at 
this season. Start the cuttings in clear sand, 
under glass, to make assurance doubly sure. 
You need not give away extra specimens until 
it is time for frost in the autumn, when a rigid 
process of elimination must be enforced in order 
to avoid overstocking. 


HE calla lily, which has been blooming faith- 

fully for months, can be turned upon its side 
and set under the porch to rest. It can be re- 
potted in September. 

The ever-blooming begonias can be cut back 
into good shape and set upon the stand to keep 
them in form for the winter months. New cut- 
tings should be started to guard against acci- 
dents, and this is easily done by putting into 
the sand with the geraniums the ends which 
you clipped off in order to make the begonias 
symmetrical. 

Rex begonias need the best of care all sum- 
mer or they will drop their leaves. A good loca- 
tion is upon a bracket by an open window which 
is protected from sudden and violent winds 
which might do damage. 

The Gloria de Lorraine is not supposed to 
bear summering, but I have one that is unusually 
thrifty which I shall experiment upon this sum- 
mer. As a general rule new plants should be 
started from leaves of the old one in June. 

Ferns, palms and rubber plants can come out- 
doors. The latter two, if furnished with plenty 
of root room, make very desirable ornaments 
for the covered veranda where they are well 
protected from sun. 

Boston Sword Fernis very hardy. It makesa 
fine plant for hanging baskets and is very beauti- 
ful upon the lawn. Maidenhair ferns, however, 
should remain on brackets by a north window 
and be carefully guarded from drying winds as 
well as from direct sunlight. Any “failure to 
grow well can usually be traced to one or the 
other of these causes. 

Azaleas may be set into the ground under 
trees or shrubbery; but they are so likely to be 
ruined by drying out in these locations that I 
never expose them tothe danger. It is safer to 
set them on the plant-stand with the begonias, 
and never neglect to water them well, for all 
their lovely wealth of bloom sets in the summer 
season. 

June is the time to start a fine specimen helio- 
trope for your south window next winter. Buy 
the prettiest one you can find for a dime, set it 
in a nice large pot of rich soil with good drain- 
age, give it plenty of water and an abundance of 
sunshine, and you will have a really handsome 
plant, such as cannot be bought at any green- 
house, to place in your window next September. 
Do not fancy that you can lift a pretty one from 
the garden bed. Beauty so perishable will never 
survive transplanting. 


FEW general suggestions for care will apply 
almost as well to one kind of plant as to 
another. 

The great fault with tubs, jars and boxes for 
porches and windows is their drying out. Plants 
must receive a great deal more root room here 
than in the house, and they must be watered 
freely in such a way that the water will not 
merely run through the pot, to leach all the good- 
ness out of the soil and still leave the roots 
thirsty, but it also must be allowed to soak into 
the soil gently and gradually. Even then the 
results leave much to be desired. 

Some fertilizer is necessary to encourage the 
plant to develop naturally into its perfect and 
characteristic form. 

Take, for instance, the red geranium, usually 
of the S. A. Nutt variety, which we employ so 
commonly for window-boxes and porch decora- 
tions. Poor stunted things, with two or three 
leaves, they bravely bloom in soil as arid and 
parched as the desert of Sahara! I have been 
quietly conducting a series of experiments, and 
have settled it to my own satisfaction, at least, 
that nitrate of soda is what we need to fertilize 
our geraniums with. It looks much like common 
salt and is so very strong that great care must 
be used in applying it. For this reason I dis- 
solve it in water. Two teaspoonfuls dissolved 
in a teacupful of water is enough for one treat- 
ment for a large geranium in a tub holding half 
a bushel of soil. The effect is to produce leaves 
and flowers of marvelous size in great abun- 
dance. 

The geranium just mentioned—an ordinary 
semi-double salmon-colored one—has thirty or 
more great trusses of bloom upon it at one time. 
Strangers say, “‘I never saw such a geranium 
before!” and I say to myself only: ‘‘ Nitrate of 
soda!” 
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Flowers? 


Making Stencils From 
Flowers 
By Amy Mali Hicks 


ET a yard or two of prepared blueprint pa- 
per at the photographer’s supply store, the 
cost of which is fifteen cents a yard; one piece 
of rather thick window glass (twelve by four- 
teen inches is a convenient size), and a drawing- 
board which is two inches larger all around than 
the window glass; add a commercial stencil knife 
costing seventy-five cents, and procured at the 
painter’s, with one ounce of dry orange shellac, 
a small lump of rosin about the size of a hickory- 
nut, and a pint of wood alcohol; these, with a 
five-cent cake of paraffin, two brushes, one a 
cheap shaving-brush 
and the other asome- 
what stiffer brush, 
complete the list. 

Choose your leaf or 
flower. Cut the blue- 
print paper the exact 
size of the drawing- 
board and spread it 
out on it with several 
thicknesses of news- 
paper underneath. 
Pin all down together 
at the four corners 
with thumb tacks. 
The blueprint paper 
must not be unneces- 
sarily exposed to the 
light or it will not 
print clearly. On ex- 
aminingthe blueprint 
paper you will see 
that one side is somewhat yellowish in tone. 
This is the right side of the paper, and on this 
the blueprint will appear. This side must be 
laid face down on the sheets of newspaper. 

Now arrange your motif on the back of the 
blueprint paper, already in place on the board, 
and lay the window glass down over the whole, 
then put all inthe full sunlight to print. This 
will require twenty minutes at least. 

Then take it from under the glass and hold it 
for five minutes under running water. Wet all 
parts of it as quickly and as evenly as possible. 
Now the print of the flower will show up. Put 
the blueprint in a tub of water: 

When the blueprints have been soaked for an 
hour at least spread them out on the drawing- 
board with several thicknesses of newspaper 
between the prints. Put a weight on top and 
leave them until they are quite dry. 


An Iris Stencil 


OMPARE the blueprint with the leaf or 

flower from which it has been made. No 
detail appears in it, no veins nor markings. 
You will not need all the veins, but the midrib 
and the most important side ribs must be 
marked on the blueprint with a pencil before 
cutting the stencil. The ties of the stencil must 
also be marked in, or else the stencil will not 
hold together when it is cut. The best points 
for ties are where the leaves join the stems, or 
where one form overlaps another. 

When the ties have been marked on pin the 
blueprint with another piece of paper under- 
neath on the drawing-board. This second piece 
of paper should preferably be a sheet of Japan- 
ese drawing paper, because it is very fibrous. 

After this is all in place shave some paraffin 
and spread it as evenly as you can over the sur- 
face of the blueprint. Pass over the whole with 
a hot iron. 

Let the paraffin harden thoroughly and then 
cut out the blueprint, except where you have 
marked in the ties. As you cut turn the board 
about and around so that your knife will not 
slip toward the background of the stencil. 
When all the cutting is finished reheat the iron 
and remelt the paraffin. Now pull the stencil 
very gently off the board, passing the iron 
again over the paper if it has a tendency to 
stick. Coat it several times with the shellac 
and the rosin which have already been dissolved 
in the alcohol. Coat each side, allowing each 
side to dry before shellacking the other, and 
let the whole thing dry out thoroughly before 
you begin to use it. 











End of Sash Curtain With Ivy Border 















HENEVER 
you think of 
renewing 

marred floors, dingy 

woodwork or worn 
furniture, you think of 

Jap-a-lac. It’s almost 

as easy to d things 

with Jap-a-lac, as it is 

to think of them—and a 47 

more fun. And it’s easy to 

get Jap-a-lac, if you remem- 
ber these three things when 
you go to buy— 


JAPALAG 


Green Can 


—the package 


Glidden 


— the maker 
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“Dear Jack: 1 have Jap-a-lac-ed 

the living room, floor and wood- 

work. Hurry back and help do 
the hall and stairway.” 


A particular Jap-a-lac for 
each particular use—trans- 
parent, nine colors; ten 
enamel colors; or Gold or 
Aluminum for radiators, 
picture moldings, etc.— 
every one Jap-a-lac, each in 
a Green Can and all made 
by Glidden. i 


You will find Jap-a-lac at 
quality stores—where every- 
thing in stock is on a par + 
with Jap-a-lac. “7 
The booklet gives full instructions. 
The color card shows all colors. 
They are yours free on request. 
Write for them. 


The Glidden 
Varnish Company 


10611 Madison Avenue, N. W. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories : 








Cleveland Toronto 
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HERE was a time, only a few years ago, when we all took a 

notion of being ladies of advanced thought and culture, and 

when our ideals included a smooth domestic ménage of polished 
hardwood floors, cut glass, flowers on the table, and meals appearing 
as if by magic, while we sat, coifed and manicured, doing nothing but 
prepare club papers and preside over meetings, or “‘cram”’ on sub- 
jects pertaining to culture. That era has now passed and we have 
discovered that during that time we neglected several very vital 
things, among them the children. We dressed them neatly and sent 
them to school. We got for them all the books they needed and 
gave them good advice. But we suddenly waked up to the fact 
that they weren’t learning anything, and meanwhile a whole world 
full of children without any real education were sent forth. 

We began to see that our High-School graduates could not spell; 
that they did not know history or geography; that they had absorbed 
the flimsiest sort of ideas; that they were devoted to picture shows 
and to all sorts of excitement. Now when you find a body of women 
in conclave you will find that nobody says, ‘‘ Emerson says,’ nor 
descants upon the Renaissance or any other abstruse subject. You 
will find these women all discussing ways and means by which the 
disturbing influences that hinder real education may be met and 
vanquished. You will find them discussing politics, for politics has 
invaded woman’s kingdom, the home. Politics affects the education 
and morals of her children, and she is alert for the protection and the 
preparation of her children against moral evils, and for the new 
citizenship that is being demanded of our people. 


FIND the Plain Business Women of my native State awake and 

aware regarding all present conditions. And by the ‘plain busi- 
ness women” I mean the women who are cooking and caring for 
children, keeping homes comfortable, raising poultry, running cream 
separators and helping with life in general. 

This is woman’s era, there is no denying nor doubting it. Yet with 
it all there is a decadent element among us which is certainly lament- 
able. What is this element? Is it the last throe of a dying phase of 
femininity? One has only to go to any fashionable place to see all 
the follies of the female sex for all the generations of the world cul- 
minating in a barbaric style of dress and conduct that might have 
shocked Nero or Caligula. 

Now why in the name of commonsense should woman be so much 
more immodest than man? Man does not make of himself a trans- 
parency through which all beholders may look, through which they 
cannot help looking if the figure stands between them and the light. 

Sitting in the foyer of a fashionable hotel last winter I watched the 
women come and go through the open door, and I asked myself, 
“What has become of Modesty; do we not need her any more?” 
Fully two-thirds of the women as they passed through the door 
formed transparencies through which the outlines of their figures 
could be traced almostas clearly as if the women had not been clothed 
at all. Some of them wore “tights” like a circus girl, others showed 
the clear outlines of “lingerie” underclothing of the thinnest mate- 
rial, and I could: even see the details of these dainty undergarments. 

Now I have always believed that it is a great mistake to cherish 
and cultivate false modesty. Weare all human beings and I am glad 
to be rid of an oppressive modesty that used to prevail in society. In 
my girlhood I was always shocking that modesty by a frankness that 
many older women disapproved of, and I believe my life has vindi- 
cated that frankness. I feel that my intuitive rebellion against the 
restraint in which girls were held years ago was the dawning of a 
freedom which is the best sort of woman’s right. 

Long ago I claimed my right to meet life as freely and fearlessly as 
any man dared to meet it, but in doing so I never saw any occasion 
to presume upon my sex for certain privileges and excuses for ques- 
tionable conduct which are in themselves purely feminine. I can 
remember when it was a rare thing for a young woman to go ‘‘down- 
town’’—a questionable thing for her to go alone, and a fairly com- 
promising thing for her to go alone toa hotel. I would no more have 
stepped into the old ‘‘ Parke House’’—an old, square, brick tavern 
that stood on the corner opposite the Court House—without the 
chaperonage of my aunt or my mother, or the protection of a male 
relative, than I would have put my head ina lion’s mouth. This was 
palpably foolish. I am glad we have outgrown it. 

Any grown woman or girl should have enough dignity and poise to 
go to any respectable place if it suits her to do so. But why, having 
gained so much freedom, should woman presume further and practi- 
cally take off her clothes to appear in public? This savors of the 
undue familiarity of a new-made friend or the prying curiosity of a 
neighbor, or anything else encroaching or underbred. 


E DO Not See Men Thus Exhibiting Themselves. Why, 

then, do women persistently presume on their freedom to 
swagger around, so conspicuously tricked out in garments plainly 
designed to exhibit the body? There must be a reason for this and 
for the “‘ vogue”’ that certainly has run to seed at the present time. 

I can but believe that this is the sickly effervescence of a decay- 
ing civilization. The energetic body of plain women I saw lately at a 
farmers’ institute—women alert for all that they can learn about 
business and child culture, civil government and plain politics- 
stands as an army opposed to the freaky creatures I saw last winter 
haunting the hotels at winter resorts, greedy for a chance to take off 
all they dared to and dance the strange barbaric dances so popular 
at such places in the semi-public ballrooms of large hotels. 

Yet when you talk to these last-named women you find they have 
fairly good sense. They merely make a joke of the “extreme dress- 
ing’’—there is absolutely no sense of shame over it, it is simply a 
condition of society and they accept it. 

Now I never see any use in sitting back and getting shocked over 
anything. The question is: What do these women get out of these 
displays of themselves? What joy do they seal for themselves in 
this sort of freedom? If it really is a joy to go undressed why has 
not man, who has had his freedom so long, availed himself of it? 
The answer is that it would interfere with his business. How could 
a man who is “on the jump” all day keep on the jump if he had his 
legs tied together around the ankles and his arms swathed in 
“sloppy ”’ long sleeves, his hands hidden by lace frills, his ears cov- 
ered with hair, and his neck and chest bare or veiled in “filmy” lace? 
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As to the colored wigs that the ‘tinted’? women wear they seem 
to me an absurdity passing the tango pantalette; the “‘tinting”’ of 
a woman to match her costume seems the last touch of barbarism. 

Some modern writer recently wrote a very sarcastic comment on 
the elderly women who criticize the modern fashions and customs, 
claiming that it is always the purest ill nature and envy that prompt 
a criticism of a prevailing fashion. He claimed that the rich and 
fashionable are a class to themselves and should be let alone. This 
might be just if the rich and fashionable were segregated. But as 
long as they appear on the streets and their models occupy the 
prominent places in the shops, causing people lacking both taste 
and money to try to imitate them, they are doing harm to the public 
and so deserve censure if not actual handling by the law. If the 
“extreme” gown, the colored hair, the painted cheek, the ‘‘ naked” 
look, so desired by the fashionable modiste, belong exclusively to 
the “rich and fashionable,’ why do they take the prominent place 
in shop windows and fashion-plates? Surely the great majority of 
American women are not the wives and daughters of millionaires. 
Why, then, should the shopper intent on something modest in look 
and price be forced to search with worry and fatigue through the 
mazes of flimsy, hampering, impractical garments intended only for 
the “idle rich’’? 

I was shown an “Oriental negligee” consisting of trousers, jacket 
and fez. A pretty little living model with dark eyes, suggesting the 
harem, pirouetted about before the free-born American women, who 
thought it ‘‘awfully sweet.’’ The suggestion of the cigarette or the 
nargile was very potent in this ridiculous costume. 

Much of the ridiculous and immodest dressing one sees at places 
where there is a concerted effort to “‘appear” fashionably dressed 
is done by people who are trying to imitate the really rich. I saw 
a woman who was trying to make a little evening gown appear 
more décolletté than it was cut. With this in view she had 
deliberately left five or six hooks unfastened in front. The result 
was disastrous and absurd. Now to the point: Of course really 
well-bred and sensible folks can always avoid foolish extremes, but 
what of the raw young people whom these public displays must 
affect deeply and seriously? 

No, the point to ‘extreme dressing” is always to render the woman 
useless. The ears, the hands, the feet are all put out of business by 
a really fashionable costume—and we talk of the barbarism of the 
Chinese foot-binding! 


NY Woman Who is Much Dressed Up is fairly out of practical 

use. Even her baby dare not hug her for fear of mussing her. 

But these dreadful creatures of all sizes and shapes, hulking along 

mannishly, yet draped in transparent rags that seem every moment 
in imminent danger of falling off! 

There is a great pity in this somewhere. And I believe it is the 
pity of these women having nothing to do. Is it not the old, old 
story that Satan finds some mischief still? 

We live in a world of conscious emotions. Lacking the emotions 
that ordinary daily life affords we must seek them in something else, 
though it be only in the change of costume. We fortunate busy 
people know little of this desolation. We spend ourselves on the tasks 
at hand, glad indeed if the opportunity offers to change our frocks in 
the afternoon and experience a sense of relaxation and change. But 
what if changing your frock was all there was to it? Would you not, 
quite likely, try the experience of wearing things toattract attention? 

I was buying a ready-made frock one day lately and the sales- 
woman exhibited one with big flowers on it. ‘‘Here isa pretty one,” 
she declared; ‘‘it is really noticeable.” Idropped it like a hot potato. 
Anything to be ‘‘noticeable”’ these days must be freaky indeed. If 
there is any quality I wish to shun it is that of being “noticeable.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this: ‘Extreme dressing” 
is the business of the woman who hasn’t anything better todo. And 
anything is better than that. No matter how hard nor how obscure 
your work is, it is better than seeing how much money you can spend 
for the smallest amount of clothing the law allows. And, believe 
me, if our laws concerning ‘‘indecent exposure of the person” were 
enforced I know a lot of women who would be in jail. 

There is but one thing worse than enforced idleness, and that is 
overwork without wage. These two things it remains for the women 
of the world to adjust. What is your wage for the service you are 
performing? Of the two extremes I believe I should rather see the 
underdressed woman of the fashionable world than the underpaid 
drudge of the workaday world. 

There are many things besides money which are coin of the realm 
in which we live. The chance to create an atmosphere is big pay for 
almost any sort of toil. The opportunity to make a Christian home, 
to love and teach and inspire a family of blessed children, is bounti- 
ful wage for such labor as making bread and clothes, and tying up 
cut fingers and wiping noses. Not that any woman should do this 
without ever seeing “her own money,” but that we cannot always 
count our income in hard cash. Many a woman with a big income 
would barter it for just the chance to do the service you may think 
you are weary of! 


UT to the Question of “‘Womanly Modesty”: How far are we 

going to let it go? W hy trespass beyond simple utility? I be- 
lieve in having the limbs free and the hands and arms bare for com- 
fort and emergencies. I don’t believe in wearing ‘‘chokers”’ wired 
up under the chin and making a woman feel like a horse with a 
check rein. I object to veils which harm the eyesight and hide the 
beauty of God’s world. I enjoy stepping right out into the arena 
of life to meet my brother man on every point of common ground 
possible to us. 

But I insist on being clothed and in my right mind when I do it. 
No matter how times and customs may change there will always be 
proprieties among people of good taste and high morals. Therefore 
I believe it is for every decent and good woman to include in her 
campaign against intemperance, bad politics, inferior education and 
all unmoral influences the indecent dressing that is so popular today 
among women and girls of the fashionable world. 
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UNIVERSAL 
Wicejas ss 
_PERCOLATORS 





The genuine “ Universal” circu- 
lates six to ten times more water 
through the coffee than any other 
percolator, extracting a compar- 
atively greater amount of coffee 
essence or strength and in far 
less time, making a more deli- 
cious beverage than can possibly 
be prepared in any other way. 


A Percolator to Suit 
Every Purse 


Nickel Plated 
“Universal” 
Percolators 


$2.00 to $5.00 


Aluminum 
“Universal” 
Percolators 


$3.00 to $5.00 


For the table 
“Universal” 
Coffee Urns 
$5.00 to $15.00 


Electric 
“Universal” 
Percolators 


$7.50 to $12.00 





Electric 
“Universal” 
Coffee Urns 
$9.00 to $15.00 
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Write for Booklet 


How to make perfect coffee and 
save one-third of your coffee bill. 


Avoid Imitations 
See that the Brand 


is on each piece or label 





Landers, Frary & Clark 
703 Commercial St. 
New Britain, Conn. 


























HE dressing- 

tablein the 
center is a small 
kitchen table 
draped in pink. 
The shaped cover is 
made of white linen 
decorated with 
clusters of roses cut 
from cretonne and 
appliquéd, 
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By Ekin "Wallic ck: With lilustrations 


UGGESTIONS for 
lamp shades are 
shown above. With 
the exception of the 
wicker shade the mate- 
rials are stretched on 
wire frames and could 
be made at home. 


HEN painted 

yellow and 
stenciled with a 
leaf motif in green, 
a chiffonier makes 
an attractive piece 
of furniture for a 
summer bedroom. 
The washstand 
shown opposite, 
treated in alike 
manner,can be pur- 
chased for $2.25 in 
maple. To com- 
plete the furnish- 
ings Chairs could be 
finished to match. 





Notre—Mr. Wallick will be glad to answer any questions about this page if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent with the inquiry. 
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by the Author 










it o 
oD HE wicker shade 
_— shown above can be 


bought for $2.50. When 
lined with yellow China silk 
it would have a charming 
effect in any room. The 
base which holds the lamp 
is a green pottery jar. 














GATE-LEG 

desk is shown 
on the left, which is 
made in plain oak 
stained brown. The 
two legs act as sup- 
ports to the lid 
when the desk is 
open, and are 
hinged so that they 
can be turned back 
when the desk is 
closed. This desk 
can be bought for 
$24.50. The Wind- 
sor desk chair costs 
$6.75. 
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N THE leftis a 

rocker which costs 
$5.25 stained green. The 
high slat-back chair on 
the opposite side of the 
dressing-table can be 
bought for $3.75. The 
simple pattern on the 
slatsis stenciledin white. 
The screen below is of 
green burlap with panels 
of cretonne set on slightly 
above the center. 












lechase 
By C. Durand Chapman 





UT out the horses and riders carefully and mount on thin cardboard. Make a base of very 
heavy cardboard so that the horses will land on their feet. Split the tabs on the feet to the 
ground line, bend back and paste to the base as shown in thediagram. Mount gates, fences and stand, 
cut on the outside black lines and then from bottom along the black line up to dotted lines, making 
three divisions. Bend the two end parts forward at right angles on the dotted lines and the middle 
part back. Do the same with the judges’ stand or make an easel back. Make a base of square 
pasteboard for the winning post. To make the spring jumpers be sure to use a strong, springy 
cardboard that will not break. Thick, stiff Bristol board is very good. Make them exactly the size 
and shape given in the patterns, and bend the cardboard straight and sharp on the dotted lines. 
To make the horses jump: Hold the spring jumper firmly upright at “A,” with the left hand 
resting it on the table or floor of the track. Place the cardboard base of the horse and rider on the 
flat horizontal part of the jumper, with the back of the base against the two small upright lips or 
projections. Take hold of the tab between these, with thumb and finger at point marked “B,” and 
pull back slowly and when ready release quickly. The device will throw the animal a long or a short 
distance, high or low, as you wish. 

Rules for the game: On a large table or on the floor lay out a track or course, circular, straight 
or zigzag. Place the judges’ stand inside of the track, with the winning post opposite so the horses 
must go between over the finish line. Place a gate far enough from the starting point so the racers 
must make two jumps or more to clear it. Place cther obstacles around the course so that racers 
will make several jumps between them. On the home stretch place one gate some distance from the 
finish, so the horses after clearing it must jump again to cross the line. 

If a horse falls or knocks down an obstacle or hits another horse he must lose his turn and go back 
and start over from the last starting point. All gates, fences, etc., must be taken from the right 
side, and if a horse is off the track he must jump back in position to clear the obstacle. Each one 
must do the full course, taking all the jumps perfectly, and the race can be two or three times around 
the course if desired. If two or more racers are even and cross the finish line in their last regular 
turn the longest jump wins. The numbers are posted on the judges’ stand to announce the winner. 
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Fisher’s Funnies 


The Children Give a Circus: By Helene Nyce 


FIVE-DOLLAR prize this month! Flossie 

hopes you will try for it, so she wants 
me to ask all the boys and girls who read and 
like this page to sit down the very minute they 
have time and write a story for her. You may 
write about Flossie, following these pictures, 
or you may choose any other subject that ap- 
peals to you most, so long as your story is 
original. Little boys and girls as well as big 
boys and girls are welcome, and all stand equal 
chance, for the judging is always done in classes 
according to age. 

All who are not members should ask for the 
Flossie Fisher Club pin and certificate, though 
club membership is not necessary in order to 
enter the contest. The Tenley Flossie Fisher 
Club is now seventy-seven strong and is doing 
fine work among the poor mountain children. 
The girls of the Wallingford chapter realized 
thirty dollars on the quilt they made and sold 
for charity. Two little girls in another branch 
sent not only toys for the shut-in children, but 
also most delicious little cakes that they had 
baked. 

I hope all the children who like Flossie’s cut- 
outs, and especially those who have never sent 
for them, will each send a stamped, addressed 
envelope this month for ‘The little old wo- 
man who lived in the shoe.’”’ The shoe is all 
ready to cut out and paste together, and the 
little old woman and some of her many children 
are just waiting for you to cut out and color 
them. 

Remember! The first prize for the best story 
this month is five dollars; second prize, three 
dollars ; third prize, two dollars. There are also 
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twenty prizes of one dollar each for the twenty 
boys and girls who write the next-best stories, 
and twenty other names will go on the Roll of 
Honor. 


The Prize Winners for March 


Stories 


GEORGE MITZEL (age 13 years), Ohio 
HELEN BLAIN (age 12 years), New York 
PUZELLE PALM, Pennsylvania 
GRACE AINSWORTH (age 12 years), New Jersey 
GLapys COLBURN (age 12 years), District of 
Columbia 
LuctA FANCHER (age 11 years), Oregon 
GRACE BURGOON (age 11 years), Pennsylvania 
JANET UDALE, England 
MARGARET PILLEy (age 8 years), China 
KATHERINE PARVIs (age 7 years), California 
NEA BurRKE, California 
FRANCIS H. MILLS (age 6 years), Pennsylvania 
MARGUERITE AvyrES, Alabama 
GERALD and RICHARD CLEMENCE (ages 3 and 
5 years), Rhode Island 
OLIVE CHAPIN, Massachusetts 


Scrapbooks 


EVELYN MuntTz (age 13 years), New York 
WILBur S. Brooks, Connecticut 
GERTRUDE REED (age 7 years), Michigan 
GERTRUDE DAvIpson, New Jersey 
JULIA META ARNOLD (age 7 years), Michigan 
HELEN BRIDGLAND, Pennsylvania 
AUDREY MILLER and MARGARET MILBOURN (age 
6 years), Oklahoma 
CATHERINE MCCARTNEY, Ohio 
ALICE LANDON CARTER, Illinois 
Mary LINwoop BLOMEYER (age 6 years), Texas 
JOHN RANDOLPH PAINE, Texas 
ROBERT H. HULL (age 6 years), California 





WILLE BELLE CaTo, Alabama 


BETTIE ROSE and JOHN ROSE (ages 2 and 5 years), 


Missouri 
FRANCES BROWN, Pennsylvania 


The Roll of Honor for March 


Stories 


ESTHER SWAYZE (age 16 years), New York 
ETHEL LITTLEHALES, Connecticut 
MAxXINE MCBRIDE (age 12 years), Michigan 
MARY HELEN FISHER, Tennessee 
LUCILE SEAGLEY (age 12 years), Michigan 
GERALD KING (age 12 years), Utah 
SALLIE WEsT, North Carolina 
CONSTANCE ERBAUGH (age 8 years), Ohio 
HELOISE VINAL (age 8 years), MONTANA 
JOHN MCNEILL, New York 


Scrapbooks 


HELEN BRETCH (age 12 years), Missouri 
ELLA Ross, Tennessee 
RUTH SEEFONG (age 12 years), Ohio 
GRACE COLEMAN (age 11 years), Ohio 
DorotTHy WALKER (age 7 years), Arkansas 
BEATRICE LOVE (age 8 years), Illinois 
Mary D. AyYErs, Virginia 
WILLIAM L. SMITH (age 6 years), Connecticut 
MARTHA PEARL LOWORN (age 3% years), Georgia 
ETHEL L. ZANDER, Massachusetts 


Be sure to send a stamped, addressed envelope 
with your story, never separately, if you wish a 
reply. The prizes are awarded on the twentieth 
of the month, so send your story not later than 
June fifteenth, to 

Miss HELENE NyYcE 
IN Care OF THE LAprEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 














Williams 


Tale Powder 








At the seaside the heat and 


glare of the sun are always 
most irritating and trying 
to the complexion. 


Because Williams’ Talc 


Powder is so exquisitely 
soft and pure, nothing can 
be more grateful and help- 
ful in counteracting these 
unpleasant effects. “It takes 
the burn out of sunbum.” 


For the toilet and nursery 
Williams’ Talc Powder is the 
choice of the most discriminating 
people. 

Four odors: Violet, Carna- 
tion, Rose, Karsi (Oriental 
perfume). 


In convenient patented hinged-cover boxes. 


The 


Young Woman 


of today finds it a great convenience 
to have with her in her pocket or 
chatelaine bag a little Tale Powder 
and a pocket mirror. We have a dainty 
Vanity Box for carrying Williams’ 
Talc Powder, heavily silver-plated 
and fitted with concentrating mirror 
and powder puff. It is a real little 
gem, an article that you would will- 
ingly pay a good price for at your 
jeweler’s. 


This Vanity Box 


we shall be glad to mail to anyone on receipt 
of seven 2c. stamps (14c.) or the Vanity 
Box and a miniature trial can of Williams’ 
Tale Powder (either odor) for eight 2c. 
stamps (16c.). 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


Dept. A Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Perfect 
LUTES 


@ Every woman can 
be assured of perfect 
figure lines if she wears 
American Lady Cor- 
sets, and “just the 
right model of A mer- 
ican Lady Corsets for 
her individual figure”. 
There is that model 
among the innumer- 
able styles, which are 
designed for all types 
of figures, slender, me- 
dium and stout. The 
free, lithe, willowy 
figure is correct. It is 
yours if you wear the 
American Lady Cor- 
set designed for “‘you”. 


CORSETS 
@ American Lady 


Corsets are warranted 
to wear and not to 
rust. Why not buy 
corsets, superior in style, 
in service and in satis- 
faction, especially 
when you can secure 
all this at popular 
prices > 


Ca 


At your dealer's 
$] to $750 














Model 
602 
Brocade 
$3.50 


@ When you ask for WY 
American Lady Cor- “fj 
sets, insist upon get- 
ting them. The name 
‘* American Lady’’, 
is on every pair. 
Look for it, when 


you purchase. 














Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal 





subject by mail. Every reader may feel free to write, but please always confine 

your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. Write each editor 
separately if your questions are on different subjects. Write briefly, straight to the 
point, and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 


Fr “HIS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information on any 






To Whom to Write 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FasHIOoN EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 

Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 

THE HoME DRESSMAKING EDITOR . 

THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May I| Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over 
old ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
THE LaApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


Do you want to know how to arrange the 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
for any occasion, and for children, the young 
girl or the older woman? If you do, address 

Miss IpA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


If you want advice relative to the proper 
selection or the actual making of clothes for 
yourchildren—boys orgirls,from the tot age to 
the ‘‘teens’’—address 

THE CHILDREN’S CLOTHES EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 


THE LaDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes,or her coming baby’s 
layette(but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Woman on the Farm 


All questions about problems of household 
management on the farm, how to improve 
the farmhouse and its surroundings, and how 
to make farm life easier, better and more 
attractive for old and young, will be answered 
out,of the practical experience of the editor 
of this department. Address 


Miss JENNIE C. JONES 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


How Can I Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘*new housekeeping.”’ 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








“What Can I Give?” 


The best new ideas for hand-made gifts suit- 
able for any occasion will be suggested by mail 
for any member of the family, relative, fiancé, 
friend or ac _ aintance. We shall be able to 
answer more helpfully if we may have some 
idea as to the age of the recipient-to-be, his or 
her possible fads and the amount to be spent. 
Positively no purchases can be made. Address 


THE LITTLE Girt EpIToR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Girls’ “Affairs” 


Any puzzling questions that girls have 
about what company to keep, how to act in 
critical love affairs, and the thousand and one 
similar heart perplexities—in short, ‘‘heart 
affairs’’—will be confidentially and sy mpa- 
thetically answered by Mrs. Parks, who is a 
mother herself and in close touch with girls 
and their problems. 


Mrs. STICKNEY PARKS 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 

















information. 


American Lady Corset Co. 
Home Offices, Detroit 





Send for complimentary catalog, in which are listed 
nearly 100 models. Write Madame Sofro for further 


Le New York——Chicago——San Francisco—— 





The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE EpitTors OF THE LITTLE HOUSE 


THE LaDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 
THE Lap1IES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 


Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Correct Speaking and Writing 
Differences of opinion about grammar, 
rhetoric, punctuation, etc., are frequent, and 
every day we are asked many times about 
such matters. An undoubted authority has 
been selected to answer all such queries. 
Dr. JOHN L. HANEY 
Tue LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 
Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
about new books; others about courses in 
generalreading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 
letters, but will not criticise manuscripts. 
Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 


Miss MARION Harris NEIL 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 


We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 


THE HoME Party EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LapiEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Music 

Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive atte ntion from experts on 
this subject. Address 

Tue Music EpitTors 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general in- 
formation—questions about quotations, dates, 
science, history, women’s interests, the drama, 
etc. For these questions we have a special 
department. So, for anything not classified, 
address 


THE Epitors oF “WILL You TELL ME?” 


THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 














ONCE AGAIN, PLEASE: Write briefly, right to the point—and inclose 
in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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fade—it’s 
kinner's 
Satin 


The vogue for satin 
bathing suits has served in 
a new and striking way to 
bring out the superiority of 
Skinner’s Satin. Women 
who know the wonderful 
= wearing quality of this 
3 recognized leader of satin 
“ 
wn 


linings, have also found it 
to be the satin that best 
stands the severe 
testsof waterand sun 
on the bathing beach. 


Drygoods storesall over 
the land are selling and 
recommending Skinner's 
Satin for bathing suits— 
first, because of its durabil- 
ity and permanent lustre 
@ where adulterated goods 
@ quickly fade and go to 
> pieces; secondly, because 
its heavier fabric keeps it 
from “clinging” to the fig- 
ure when wet, as inferior 
satins do. 


epggmgeemaes 


INNER’S SATIN 


your bathing suit this sum- 
mer and look for the 
name inthe selvage— 
none genuine without it. 


z | | 

Zz Buy Skinner's Satin for 
y 4 

m 

BI 

- 


Write for samples of popular 
bathing suit shades. Address 
Dept. G. 


William Skinner 
G Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 






Mass 


19 14 


2 “My suit can’t &, 

































Guaranteed fast color K 
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NEW YORK CITY ” 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago oston 
Mills, Established 
Holyoke, 18 
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Firfryin 
Neng For 


Deep Fat Frying 
with Crisco 


Without exception, cook- 
ing authorities agree that 
deep frying not only is 
more healthful but more 
economical than shallow 
frying. 

You can fry many foods in deep 


fat which you now fry in the pan 
or skillet. 


With Crisco there is no smoke in 
the kitchen because Crisco reaches 
frying point without smoking. “Test 
for proper heat with a bit of the 
food you are about tocook. Use 
plenty of Crisco—about 3 Ibs. on an 
average, so that the heat will not be 
reduced when the raw food is 
added bit by bit. There practically 
is no absorption if plenty of Crisco 
is used and the temperature kept 
high. There is a great saving, be- 
cause of the small amount absorbed 
and because you may use the same 
Crisco over and over. In fact, you 
can fry fish, onions and potatoes all 
in the same Crisco. Strain out the 
food particles after each frying. 


A crisp, brown crust forms almost 
instantly. Then the inside bakes 
instead of soaks. Because of 
this fact and Crisco’s vegetable 
origin, fried foods now are most 
wholesome. Here is an excellent 
recipe from the Crisco Cook 
Book, mentioned below. 


Potato Croquettes 
(Level measurements) 
pints mashed potatoes 
eggs 
tablespoonfuls Crisco 
1 tablespoonful chopped parsley 
Salt, pepper and red pepper to taste 


2 
2 
2 


Mash potatoes by rubbing them through wire 
sieve with back of wooden spoon; dissolve 
Crisco, add it to potatoes with 1 of the eggs 
well beaten and seasonings. Mix and divide 
into 10 or 12 pieces, form them into neat cro- 
quettes, brush over with remaining beaten egg, 
toss in breadcrumbs, and fry in hot Crisco, 


New Cook Book and 


“Calendar of Dinners” 


This new book by Marion Harris Neil, gives 25 
original recipes, is attractively illustrated, and tells 
many interesting and valuable facts about cooking and 
food products. It also tells the interesting story of 
Crisco’s discovery and manufacture. It is free. There 
is also a quality edition of this book containing a total 
of 615 Neil Recipes and a Calendar of Dinners— 
365 menus of original and tasty meals. This book is 
bound in blue and gold cloth. The regular price of this 
book is twenty-five cents. To those answering this 
advertisement it will be sent for five 2-cent stamps. In 
writing for either book, address Dept. D-6,The Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Commonsense Farm Talks for Farm Women 


By Jennie C. Jones and Annie E. P. Searing 


Epitors’ NOTE- Miss Jones is a practical farm woman. She was born and brought up on a farm, worked in 
a country store, helped to build her own house and now lives on a farm. Her chickens are famous, and her 
successful *‘Rural Clubs” for farm women are becoming country-wide in their reputation and establishment. 
Cornell University has harnessed her efforts to its work for farmers. She knows the farm and the life of the 


farmer’s wife as do few women, 


How Can | Economize 
My Time? 


F YOU want more leisure you have got to 

win it out of the hours of your working day, 
already full to the brim—isn’t that so? I 
have already suggested some things about step- 
saving which ought to help you out on this 
problem also, but the first and last word on 
time-saving is to cut out every unnecessary 
task. I know you have to cook, wash, iron, 
bake and clean for the entire farm family, with 
only what help the children can give and now 
and then a woman in for the day, but if you 
put your mind on it you will be surprised to 
find how much of your labor can be spared and 
nobody be the worse off. In fact all the family 
will profit with you in your newly acquired 
hours for rest and recreation. 

Take a few minutes every morning, before 
you get up, to plan out the day’s work, and see 
if you can’t turn the time-saving into a game 
you play all day with yourself. See how often 
you can put two tasks into the time allotted for 
one, by simplifying every move you make, and 
strictly forbid yourself every useless drudgery. 


TOP drying dishes. Buy a patent dish- 

washer if you can raise the money, and if 
you can’t manage that set the dishes to soak, 
to get off the worst of the grease, then use a 
dish mop on them, rinse them freely in scalding 
water and leave them on edge to dry. Stop 
starching clothes, unless maybe you starch your 
husband’s shirt bosoms. But bring him up to 
date if you can, and persuade him to use the 
soft-bosomed kind of shirts. Stop dressing the 
children in white. Ginghams, neatly made 
(and dried in the shade), will last as long and 
aren’t always getting spotted. Stop ironing all 
underclothes, napkins and sheets. Stop using 
tablecloths. Stop washing over and over an 
endless array of old cleaning rags. They get 
to be very unsanitary, and are unsightly hang- 
ing out on the bushes to dry. Stop all hand 
sewing and embroidery and knitting, unless 
you take them with you when you go to the 
club or go to visit your neighbors, and even 
then you had much better rest your nerves and 
your eyes and give yourself up wholly to the 
talk, which is refreshing. Stop, above all 
things, the unnecessary baking of so many pies 
and cakes. Your family do not need pie and 
doughnuts for every meal in the day! 

If you have taken my advice about carpets 
you won’t have to spend hours of the beautiful 
summer days sweeping those dirt-and-moth 
collectors, and your weekly cleaning will be 
greatly shortened. Get a floor mop for dry 
dusting. You can go over the whole house in 
less time than the old way took for one room. 
As for furniture and ornaments, whatever of 
the first is not in actual use, or of the second 
that are not things of real beauty, put away in 
the attic. A farm woman is worth more to the 
world than a caretaker of lumber. 

You may choose to get rid of muslin curtains 
in your zeal to save time, but I shouldn’t advise 
it. They add, more than any other one thing, 
an air of refinement and daintiness to the farm 
home. It isa trifling labor to wash them, andif 
you get acurtain stretcher, costing less than a 
dollar, you can dry them a dozen at a time 
without ironing. 


F COURSE the washing is the biggest item 

of hard work for the farm woman, and if 
she has to do it herself she is often up before 
daylight to begin. Right here is the place for 
one of your most drastic reforms. After you 
have obtained all the conveniences you can get, 
such as proper piping in of water and proper 
drainage out, with set tubs if possible, give up 
the old-fashioned ways and_ back-breaking 
methods and make the clothes partly wash 
themselves. One good way is by soaking them 
overnight in naphtha soap; but another, better 
still, is to use a good washing machine, with 
boiling hot water in which soap has been dis- 
solved forced through the fibers of the gar- 
ments. A dozen good machines are on the 
market, but I know of none better than one of 
the many kinds of funnel-shaped tin ones, with 
a handle. These cost under two dollars each 
and do the most wonderful work if you use 
plenty of rinsing water. Stop rubbing the life 
out of the family clothing on a board. 

An hour saved out 


—Tue Epirors OF THE LapiEs’?’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Some of the Objections 
I Expect to Hear 


*“Won’t my dishes be streaky if they’re not 
dried? How about glassware?” 

They will not if you pour over them plenty 
of clean hot water for the rinsing; nor will the 
glasses. Think of the time saved in drying each 
piece, and also the time and labor of washing 
out so many dish towels after each meal. 





“Not starch my clothes? Imagine how my 
children’s dresses would look!” 

Ginghams look far better without starch, 
and so do many of the modern kinds of white 
goods. To bein the fashion all feminine dra- 
peries must be soft and clinging, so starch has 
gone out of date—one good thing to the credit 
of fashion. 





*“Unironed table and bed linen is bad enough, 
but rough-dried underclothes seem even worse.’’ 


They need not be ‘‘rough dried” if you are 
careful in handling them. Run your wash 
through a wringer, first sousing the things up 
and down to straighten them out, and feeding 
them to the rolls as evenly folded as possible. 
Stretch them evenly on the lines, and, when 
they are half dry, straighten them. By folding 
them neatly as you take them down you will 
be surprised to see how free from wrinkles they 
will be. As for underclothes, use for all the 
family knitted wear next the skin, winter and 
summer. It can be found in all grades of 
weight. For other garments cross-barred and 
crinkly cottons come for the purpose of laun- 
dering without ironing. Pretty and dainty 
underclothing can come from a weekly wash 
that an iron has not touched. 





*““How am I to do my cleaning without plenty of 
cleaning cloths? ”’ 

Get a bale of cotton waste and keep it in 
kitchen and pantry. A handful wet makes the 
best of floor mops, and another dry the best of 
absorbents. It is far better than a bunch of 
old linty stuff that likely as not is full of germs. 
Keep a pile of old newspapers near your work— 
they make excellent covers for the tables when 
dirty work is on hand. Supply yourself with 
a roll of paper toweling, too, and use the dis- 
carded paper napkins to wipe up dirt. When 
you finish cleaning burn the remains. 





“Suppose I stopped all hand sewing, who would 
do the mending ?”’ 

A good deal of it you can do on the machine 
in half the time—even the stocking darning; 
try it. Get a small pair of embroidery hoops 
(ten cents), take off the foot of the machine, 
and guide the stretched heel or toe back and 
forth. But the truth is that stockings, as 
well as many articles of underclothing, are 
nowadays so cheap that mending them when 
they are far gone does not pay. Your time 
ought to be worth more to the farm business 
than so much mending. 





“If I can persuade my husband and sons to give 
up stiff-bosomed shirts what am I to do with 
their collars and cuffs?” 


Are they still tied to those? Then the best 
thing for you is to beguile them to town with 
you some day soon, lead them to a men’s fur- 
nishing shop and show them how much better 
the modern shirt, with soft collar and cuffs 
attached, looks. If they still balk keep on 
starching, but try, try again. 





“With unironed napkins, and no cloth, you ask 
me to set a squalid-looking table for my family.” 


Not a bit of it! There’s nothing so squalid 
as a soiled tablecloth, and you can’t possibly 
keep clean with less than one a day. A bare 
table, well cared for, with either centerpiece 
and place doilies, or, better, two long strips of 
linen laid crossways and a pot of posies in 
the middle, is very pretty. You can get nice- 
looking paper sets for a trifle, and many people 
are using them in the summer, to save washing. 
Let me know what condition your table top is 
in and I may be able to tell you how to make 

it look as it should. 





of every day foots 
up more than a 
month of working 
days every year, and 
you can save more 
if you try. 

Think of all the 
beauty and joy for 
yourself, not to 
mention all the good 
for the community by mail. Address 
and the family, that 
could be crowded 
into such an aggre- 
gate of economized 
time! 


slightest value to you. 





AM willing and anxious to help you in your 
Problems, no matter what they are, if there is 
anything in my experience that can be of the 


The narrowest 
width of kitchen 


To Every Woman on a Farm toweling without 


border makes good 
table scarfs, and the 
other places can be 
set out with squares 


At least I know your life; oflinen. Oldtable- 
I know what you are up against. Inclose astamped, cloths make excel- 
addressed envelope, and I will gladly answer you 


lent doilies, cut in 
the shape desired, 


Miss JENNIE C. JONES outlined with ma- 
In Care OF THE Lapies’ HoME JourNAI 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


chine stitching an 
inch from the edge 
and fringed back to 








a7 the stitching. 


Your 


()-Cedar Mop 


Polish 
and Its Care 


Your investment of 
$1.00 or $1.50 in the O- 
Cedar Polish Mop is a 
permanent one. For 
the O-Cedar Mop 
will last for years. 
You can wash, 
clean and re- 
new it. 



















It will do more than save you the 
hardest part of housekeeping— your 
floors will always be 
clean and_ sparkling 
bright 


Like This N 








Sar Mop 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Office and in 
principal countries) 

is treated with O-Cedar Polish 
when you buy it. A full month’s 
supply. You can shake most of 
the dirt out daily as you use it. 
But by the end of a month it 
will need cleaning. 


Simply 
Wash It 


in boiling water and soap 
suds. Add a little soda or 
borax to help cut the dirt. 
You will find all the dirt, 
dust and grime gone and 
the mop as clean as new. 





Wy Dry in 
| ye the Sun 


- - or under the stove, until 
ne the mop is just slightly 
YS more than damp. Shake 
well so the threads become 
separated, and you will 
find the mop as 





Soft and 
Fluffy 


as new, and ready to be 
re-treated. Here is the 
important part: Then 
pour on 





A Few Drops 


of the genuine 


O-Cdar 


or put a little in the can 
the mop comes in and let 
the mop stand in that over 
night. Your mop is then 
as good as ever. 









ee Channell Chemical Co., Chicago 
Se Channell Chemical Co., Ltd. 
— Toronto, Can. 
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SS DOES 
_ YOUR BABY 


Measure up to the Standard of 
the BETTER BABY Move- 


ment? 


If Not, What is the Reason? 


3 
»* 
~ 






&..4, 





In 9 cases out of 10 it is a ques- 
tion of Feeding. 

If properly fed, other condi- 
tions being correct, Baby should 
at least be Normal in his 
physical development. 


Mental development depends 
largely upon a satisfying food. 





All milk makes a curd in the 
i Baby’s Stomach. The curd 
I should be light, sothe digestive 
| juices of the delicate stomach 
can act readily upon it. 


z Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
§ Condensed Milk makes alight, 
| flocculent curd similar to that 
4 of Mother's Milk. 
It contains the necessary ele- 
ments for building firm flesh 
andbone. The Baby issatisfied 


and grows normally. 





Send for Feeding Chart and 


literature. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 


‘Leaders of 
Quality”’ 


Estab. 1857 


New York 


























THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


if= With One Idea: Ue 
=Jl ToMake Money 


1 O YOU want to 
make money 
this summer? 

Then commence 
by remembering — 
andbelieving —these 
four words: 

‘*THIs LIne 
REACHES Every- 
WHERE.” 

So say the rail- 
road, telephone and 
telegraph systems, 
when they want us 
to realize how far 
they can serve us. 
But can you imagine 
a better summer 
motto than this for 
The Girls’ Club, 
whose wonderful wires reach 
as far as the wishes of girls can 
reach? Already my mail is full 
of letters whose writers wist- 
fully outline ‘‘my summer 
plans,’’ which, like most plans, 
depend on money for their 
execution; and whether those 
plans be simple or ambitious, 

¢ whether you who write me have 

belonged to the Club for ten 

years or have never belonged nor thought of 

belonging to it at all, whether your desired 

point of connection be Europe or a string of 

new beads, my answer will be the same: ‘This 
line reaches everywhere.” 





: fi Bebe 


Little Adventures in Money-Making 


ee" month I told a little—just a very little 
of what may be called ‘‘the unselfish 
side’ of our work. Now, witha summer full of 
opportunities opening before so many girls, I 
shall speak of the other side of Girls’ Club work; 
not its selfish side, for it has none, but of the 
possibilities for honorable self-service which 
it offers. Instead of letters I shall give you 
figures, taken from the record of a previous 
summer’s work in The Girls’ Club, showing the 
exact amounts earned, between June first and 
September thirtieth, by a few out of many 
earnest girls. Dry figures? Well, they didn’t 
seem so to the members in question: 





~ eer 


Their Summer Earnings 


4 


A Massachusetts girl earned $66 in her 
first month; an Ohio girl $97 in hers. 

A little West Virginia teacher made $75 in 
two months of vacation. 

A clever Canadian earned $103 in the 
single month of August. 

$425 in July, $281 in August—total, $706, 
made one Kansas woman’s record. 

A Michigan college girl’s earnings: June, 
$66; July, $123; August, $273; September, 
$136; total, $598. 

In September alone a New York State girl 
earned $194. 

An Illinois member of the Club earned 
$161 in her third month of work. 

A resolute college girl earned $440 toward 
her education. 

A Florida girl’s first month brought her 
$97. 

A Kentucky girl worked two months and 
earned $360. 

Two business girls took a month’s vaca- 
tion each; one made $160 in hers, the 
other $125. 

A Swastika girl in Pennsylvania earned 
$145 and helped with the housework 
between whiles. 

A Utah girl jumped from $26 earnings in 
June to $75 in July, 


= h 











Let the Line Reach You 


ES, they worked for it. Whether or not 

they enjoyed the work and the whole Girls’ 
Club idea and atmosphere you may judge from 
this fact: the majority of them, and of the 
other girls who joined our Club last summer 
for the purpose of doing something better with 
three months’ vacation than idling it away in 
kimonos, are returning to the same work again 
this summer with redoubled hope and energy. 
For them, and for every other member, new 
or old, who does active Girls’ Club work in 
June, I have prepared a little remembrance, so 
pretty and useful that once more you will ex- 
claim: ‘‘ What! do we receive that and the 
money too?” 

It consists of a little telephone directory, 
containing four ruled pages with blank places 
for your friends’ names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers. It is just the right size 
four and three-quarter inches by six and one- 
quarter—to hang from the mouthpiece of the 
telephone, for ready reference, by the dainty 
silken cord which matches the rich blue of the 
cover. 

Of course you will want to own one of these 
directories, and, still more important, own some 
money earned through Girls’ Club work. But 
remember that you yourself must open com- 
munication by dropping me that card or 
that letter inquiring about it all. You cannot 
imagine how promptly I will answer your 
cheery: ‘‘ Hello, Girls’ Club!” 

MANAGER OF THE GirLs’ CLUB 
Tue Lapres’ HoME JouRNAL 


PHILADELPHIA 


SS 
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All talcum powders are 
: not alike—give your baby 
the benefit of the real 
boric powder—Colgate’s 


| 
| COLGATE’S 
TALC POWDER 
Safest and best for your baby be- 
ferred for the nursery. 
Cashmere Bouquet 
| 


cause it contains soothing and 
sanative ingredients. 


Colgate’s is for all grown-ups too, because it brings 
relief from hot weather stickiness and makes 
summer dressing comfortable. The wide choice of 
perfumes insures the satisfying of all preferences. 


The new Baby Talc is a joy to both mother and 
babe, soothing and refreshing. This charming 
powder is exactly the same as our other Talc 
Powders, with the exception that the perfume is 
less pronounced and for that reason may be pre- 


Also Unscented 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap —Jluxurious, lasting, refined 


For dainty Paper Dolls 
and for the Nursery Wall 
These four Colgate Baby 
Buntings, 13 inches high, 
full color on both sides, sent 
for 30 cents in stamps—or 
inches high, also 
in color, for 6 cents in 
A trial size of 
Talc free witheitherset of 
Colgate Baby Buntings. 


Drawings Copyrighted 1913, Colgate & Co. 



























Baby Talc (new) 
La France Rose 
Dactylis 

Violet 
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Cromwell 


Cold Meat 
Fork 
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[he silverware ‘illustrated on this page shows two 
artistically wrought designs. The roll of teaspoons, 
in reduced size~Sshows the graceful beauty of the 


a 


Old Colony pattern while the Cold Meat Fork and Table 
Spoon aré reproductions of the Cromwell design,much 
admired for its simplicity. 

Like all silver marked 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
they are made in the heaviest grade of silver 
plate:and are backed by an unqualified guarantee 
made possible by an actual test of over 65 years. 
















Sold by leading dealers. Send for Catalogue T-28" 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER. COMPANY 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
NEW YORKW MERIDEN, CONN. CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO HAMILTON, CANADA 


She Worlds Largest Makers of Sterling, Silver and Plate 
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THE RURAL 
SCHOOL-TEACHER 


By Nan L. Mildren 


Supervisor of Primary and Rural Schools 


The Rural School 
Commencement 


HE rural school Commencement or “ Clos- 

ing Day” is the great day of the year: 
that day when parents meet on common ground 
to witness the progress of their children in that 
most democratic of institutions—the public 
school. 

The rural school term, with the progress of 
the times, is becoming longer, and in some sec- 
tions there are summer schools for the children 
who have not been able to attend during a 
winter term on account of distance and bad 
roads. These schools also have their “closing 
days.”’ It is for the long-term school and the 
summer school that this article is intended. 





When the Exercises are Given Indoors 


VEN with the warmer days there are times 
_4 when it is necessary to hold the exercises 
indoors. 


THE DECORATION OF THE SCHOOLROOM: 
This depends greatly upon the form of enter- 
tainment to be given, but for the usual indoor 
entertainment the following suggestions may 
be helpful. 

Bring as much of the outdoors in as possible. 
Branches and small trees covered with masses 
of pink and white blossoms (little bunches of 
small, rounded pieces of tissue paper fastened 
together and crushed before being tied to the 
branches) form an attractive decoration for the 
walls and stage. 

Birds and butterflies cut from crépe paper 
and mounted on cardboard hang at different 
lengths from the ceiling, perch among the 
blossoms and form borders for the boards. 

In asmall school screens may answer for cur- 
tains. The panels are covered with birds and 
butterflies. 

Tue Exercises: If for a rural High School 
some combinations of the old forms (many still 
insist upon these forms) dressed in an attractive 
new form add greatly to the Commencement 
exercises. 

Combination of class song and class proph- 
ecy: An attractive exercise in which members 
of the class sing the class song as they gather | 
blossoms. A fairy reads the future of each in 
the heart of a blossom. 

Combination of class play and class history: 
A series of tableaux showing great events in 
the history of the class, or a play having as its 
foundation the class history. 

Combination of class poem and the presen- 
tation, of class gifts, the presentation is given 
in verse. 

If for a one-room rural school: 
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Greeting, bya Small Boy. From ‘‘ What to Say i 
for Closing Day,’’ by Willis Bugbee. @ 

Class Song, by the School. From ‘‘ What to Say 
for Closing Day.’ 

An Exercise, ‘‘The Kindergarten Graduates,” 
by an even number of children. 

Play, ‘Sleeping Beauty,’’ Primary Grades. 

Song, ‘‘ The Birdies’ Ball,’’ by the School. 

Drill, *“‘Rose March and Drill,’’ by Older Girls. 

Tableaux, ‘‘Scenes of the Revolution,” by Older 
rOrfgf. Pupils. Worked up by the pupils. 
Recitation, ‘‘Good-by,’’ by a Small Child. 

Song, ‘‘It’s Time to Tell You All Good-by,”’ by 


- the School. ~ 
Ve ; } Commencement Exercises Outdoors 


i. CONDITIONS are favorable the most 
fitting place for the closing exercises at this 
Pa 1 ; S time of year is a near-by grove or the school 
grounds. The best decoration is the one Nature 
has provided. At night bright-colored lanterns 
may be added. 

Tue Exercises: If for a rural High School 


% 
DON'T es a an outdoor play or an operetta with an appropri- 
WITHOUT ate drill would add much to the attractiveness 


of the occasion. 


area Me Play, ‘‘Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” e kno s hat he ants 
CAN — Operettas phe Feast of the Red Corn”’ * ; 

7 ee wt The Beat OF the Liste Lanterns His mother wants the same thing, too. So does 
Appropriate Drills, “Spring Song Drill,’ by . ~ ES ° 
oan Hunneman. ‘Revel of the Naiads,’’ by 5 the whole family. No difference of opinion when it 

Elizabeth Middleton. j 
If for a one-room rural school a very simple comes to 
form of exercise, where the school is small and 
time is limited, is composed of ‘‘ Dramatized 9 
Stories and Singing Games.” Two books will amp e Ss omato oup 
give the needed material: ‘‘ Dramatized ‘ 
Stories, Myths and Legends,” by Alice C. ; li . ‘ : 
Fuller, and “Children’s Singing Games,” by Its delicious zest and flavor, and its creamy richness 
Mari Hofer. The stories are dramatized by D SC ae ° . 
the different grades, the little children play the appeal to the most Capricious appetite; while its whole- 
singing games. someness and invigorating quality make you 
For the large school and the one having more a z : 
time for preparation some one of the following 1 realize that it actually is as good as it tastes. 
is suggested for outdoor work: ‘‘The En- i ? 
chanted Wood,” by Fanny Newberry; ‘‘The i And you couldn’t say more than that. 
Fairies’ Tribunal,” by S. B. Alexander; ‘‘The A j } 3: 
Fairy Crowning,”’ by Laura Case; ‘A Festival ei Do you prepare it sometimes as a Cream 


of the Flowers,” by Clarence Shuster; ‘A of-tomato? That is particularly fine. Try it 
Dream of the Flowers,” by N. E. Case. 
today. 
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Helps in Selecting Material 


i OOKS: ‘When We Graduate,” by Harriet 

Wilbur; ‘‘ What to Say for Closing Day,” 
by Willis Bugbee; ‘‘The Year’s Entertain- 
ments,” by Inez N. McFee; ‘‘Plays and 
Comedies for Little Folks,” by Marie Irish; 
“Dramatized Stories, Myths and Legends,” 
by Alice Cook Fuller; ‘‘Patriotic Celebrations,” 
by Marie Irish; ‘‘The Historical Pageant,” by 
Sara Wallace. 


NOTE—Miss Mildren will send helpful ideas for 
decoration or will give information concerning any of 


the exercises suggested above, if such request be ; ©)Cc 3¢ BE 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 4 49 a8 7 Dis SrlZ S483 302 1D ifs} I ys! a+ \23 





21 kinds 


10c a can 
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Welch's is typical of the picnic spirit ~ 


i 
The pure unfermented juice of the choicest Concords—more choice this year than ever 
before—the essence of October vineyards—carrying good cheer and good health in 
every glass, is the best of outdoor beverages. You cannot but appreciate 


this when you drink 
. : 9 
elch's 


“Ghe Natzonal Drink 





So ESR AAA. RA 








The outing in the country, the roadside lunch while touring, the family picnic—all have 
something “extra” and are made more enjoyable when Welch’s is a feature. The indi- 
vidual four-ounce bottles pack closely in the hamper and indicate special forethought. 
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Do more than ask for “Grape Juice’’— 


say WELCH’S and GET IT! 


If unable to get Welch’s of your dealer, we will ship a trial dozen pints for $3.00, 
express prepaid east of Omaha. Sample 4-ounce bottle by mail, 10 cents. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company .. . Westfield, New York 





















































Lees New York Paris 


New 
USAIONS 


q@ The new fashions fea- 
ture straight lines and 
loose figures which can 
be obtained only by the 
exclusive in corsetry, de- 
signed adroitly to accom- 
plish certain results. The 
modish bust is low, the 
back straight, the hip long 
and the waist free. And, 
more than all, the figure 
must be supple and not 
unduly confined, Madame 
Lyra Corsets reflect fash- 
ion’s dictates in every 
detail, molding the figure 
perfectly, to afford .the 
proper foundation for the 
season's styles. 











Lyra 
Model 
3653 
Tricot 
$5.00 








CORSETS 


@ Madame Lyra Corsets 
represent an infinite num- 
ber of designs, including 
models for every figure 
and features for every 
fancy. Ask your corset- 
iere to fit you to “your” 
Madame Lyra model and 
you will be pleased. 
Prices range, 


$350 to $25 
The name, **‘Madame Lyra”, is on every corset 


Send forcomplimentary catalog, in which arelisted over 
50models, Write Madamelyrafor further information 


Lyra Corset Makers 
Home Offices, Detroit 
























EXTRAORDINARY OFFER —3, 423s, one 


month’sfreetrial 











om this finest of bicycles— the “Ranger.”” We will ship 


to you on approval, freight prepaid, without a cent 


deposit in advance. This offer is absolutely genuine, 


WRITE TODAY for our big catalog showing our 
full 1i 


1 line of bicycles for men and 


















women, boys and girls at prices mever before equaled for 
like quality. It isa cyclopedia of bicycles, sundries and 
useful bicycle information. _ It’s free. 


TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, 


lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts forall bicycles at 
half usual prices. A Jimited number of second-hand bicycles 
taken in trade will be closed out at once, at $3 to $8each. 


RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 


exhibit a sample 1914 model Ranger furnished by us. 


It Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer you and 


how we cando it. You will be astonished and convinced. 


Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get our 
te today. 


Catalog and new special offers. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G-161, CHICAGO, ILL. 








BELIEVE ME 


Some Things are Changing 
for Us Girls 


THINK a girl's position is rather a difficult 

one today. Our mothers are so worldly 
wise! Instead of staying at home like the old- 
fashioned mothers did they go everywhere. 
They read all the new books freighted with all 
the problems of the day, they hear all the gos- 
sip; then they try to work out all the problems 
on their girls. All the foibles of society are 
expatiated on until I sometimes feel like the 
small girl whose mother, before going out, cau- 
tioned her not to put beans up her nose. It 
was a brand-new idea to the child, and, of 
course, as soon as the door was closed she tried 
the experiment. 

Mothers and fathers are eager for us each to 
make good along some line. If we balk at suf- 
frage and socialism we must have some métier 
in life in which we will succeed. They bemoan 
our dancing, and the heedless, careless ways of 
youth, forgetting they did the same things 
themselves! And after all it is a mild way to 
sow our wild oats. Oh, we would all be won- 
ders if we could just live up to half that is ex- 
pected of us! Mothers want us to be all they 
arenot. No mother seems particularly satisfied 
with herself or with what she has accomplished 
in life, so she tries to graft all her failures on a 
perfectly good new offspring and begin again. 
She tries to make the path of life smooth for us 
by warning us against pitfalls, forgetting the 
sad truth that her experience teaches little to 
the next generation. 

We have to find out so many things for our- 
selves! Still the things mothers particularly 
dislike in themselves, little characteristics, per- 
haps weaknesses, the integral parts of us which 
we have inherited, they are always trying to 
uproot out ofus. Isuppose we will do the same 
with our children when our turns come to be 
mothers. But the process is very trying at 
times, don’t you think so? 


bp men in their attitude toward women 
remind me of the chauffeurs I have seen 
starting their automobiles. They turn the 
crank and start back, hoping they have struck 
the vital spark. Again they try, mop their 
brows and make anotherturnofthecrank. So 
with the man. He looks you over, thinks he 
sees the possibility of a latent spark, by one 
device or another he makes attempt after at- 
tempt, always hoping that at some opportune 
moment the spark will ignite. 

I wonder if the new feminist movement will 
change the idea that a girl’s greatest attraction 
is her looks? This little germ which we girls 
carry with us always is never so apparent as 
when a girl enters a public place. Have you 
ever noticed it? There isa consciousness about 
her as plain as if she said: ‘‘How do you like 
my looks?’’ We know by looking at her what 
she thinks on the subject. Now take a man. 
With rare exceptions he does not care a bit 
about his looks. That isnot what counts with 
him; itis what he is himself, and he shows it 
with the very air of indifference with which he 
entersaroom. It may be that the day is com- 
ing for women, too, when the only thing worth 
while will be what we have made of ourselves. 

Do some men make themselves silly just for 
our sakes? I wonder sometimes. Take the 
men we meet in society. They seem to have 
brains like phonographs. They fill their brains 
with records of all the jokes, gossip and opin- 
ions of other people, and as soon as they meet 
a girl, to converse with her, they start their 
machines going. There is nothing original in 
the entire conversation. Sometimes you find 
it amusing, then again it is so boring you only 
wish you could change the record. Take the 
same men, away from girls, and they are dif- 
ferent. Isit because the average girl impresses 
the men as capable of comprehending only 
the frothiest talk? Weare not all that way, 
forsooth! 

A man said to me today: “Is it any wonder 
so few men want to marry nowadays? Just 
look at the dress of the modern girl, with the 
slits in the skirts, the transparent, low-cut 
waist, the open-work stockings! When he sees 
the same thing on the vaudeville or musical- 
comedy stage a man realizes that this is not the 
kind of girl he wants for a wife.””, How many 
of us can plead not guilty to this indictment? 
One thing is sure: many a man is thinking as 
this man frankly said! 


k AVE you heard the latest fad, sending flow- 

ersto the men? This statement wasmade 
at a luncheon theotherday. It was followed 
by exclamations of: “‘It can’t be true!” ‘‘T 
don’t believe it!” Yet when I repeated the 
statement ata dinner party that evening, and 
we took the census of the men, most of them 
confessed that on various occasions they had 
received flowers from girls! What are we 
coming to? 

We are pretty apt to find what we are look- 
ing forin this world—red or white flowers or 
black clouds. It may not be exactly what we 
want, but at least we find the color. Some- 
times just putting our mind on the “‘want” 
brings it to us. If our mind is on any disease 
do we not hear of any number of people who 
have had that particular kind of disease? If 
we are happy the whole world seems happy. 
If we start some research, at first it seems as 
if we were behind closed doors; then gradually 
they begin to open until we have a vista full 
of information and facts we never dreamed of. 
If we would grease our brains each day with a 
little consecutive, optimistic thought as to what 
we really want we would find how easily and 
smoothly it works toward any aim we have 


in life. 
(A. ; 
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COMMUNITY 


6 Teaspoons 
$ 2.15 


= than Community Silver's 

ra) beauty is its unusually 

./ heavy plate of pure silver. 

It is this which gives it its 
SicesebhatcLatl.com ebabicialr-vete Me rital coc 
it wear so well. 


At your Service or 5O Years 
whe your ealer 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Lrp, 


ONEIDA, N.Y. 
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The fest Ainnseis 
come from Smyrna 
HICH would you rather 


use, an extract made from 











peach and apricot stones or 
one made from choice Smyrna 
Almonds? 





. ALMOND EXTRACT. 


Burnett’s Almond Extract is care- 
fully extracted from the finest selected 
Smyrna Almonds. Besides purity 
and delicacy of flavor, it possesses 
greater strength than the ordinary 
**almond’’ flavoring. 

Try a bottle of Burnett’s Almond 
Extract the next time you make cake, 
or use it inice cream or candy in which 
almond flavor will be found deli- 
cious—and a/mond flavor will acquire 
anew meaning for you. When pre- 
serving peaches a few drops in each 
jar will add greatly to the flavor. 


Daintyand Artistic Desserts 
115 suggestions for new and dainty des- 


serts, Please mention your grocer’s name 
when writing for it. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 


Dept. A. 
36 India Street Boston, Mass. 


di 

Burnett’s Vanilla has been t a! 
il rT 
é 


— rere 


peo ounces MET 


the standard for 67 years. 








Western Package 
Eastern Package @ J 














Fadeless Draperies 


You can have joy-inspiring sunshine in your 
home in abundance without danger of fading 
the window draperies if you use 


Orinoka 


GUARANTEED 


Su in/ast Fabrics 


For Drapery and Upholstery 


Made in the fullest variety of colors and designs, 

lending themselves to any decorative scheme, 

and are wonderfully inexpensive. 

The Biltmore, New York's newest and finest hotel, is 

draped with these fabrics. Write for interesting, 

informative booklet, ‘‘Draping the Home,” mes 

and the name of your nearest dealer. F 
ORINOKA MILLS 

140 Clarendon Bldg., New York 


For your protection insist on this 
GUARANTEE: 
These goods are teed absolutely | 
fadeless. If color changes from exposure iat 
e sunlight or from washing, the ti 
merchant is hereby authorized to re- | “Bee 
place them with new goods or refund ~ 
the purchase price. 
This Tag and Guarantee on every bolt. 





| SEE SARANTEE ae STRER OE 




















Mrs. Housewife: 
You can’t afford to be without this big 
help which, a¢ ow cost, givesa stylish 
luxury and fills a home xeed. 


The Folding Tray-Wagon 


Sets or clears the table in one trip. Gives 
invaluable service in parlor, kitchen, 
sewing room, All steel ; sanitary ; hand- 
some rubber tires. Satisfaction guar- 
™ anteed. Write for free book. 
BLOOMFIELD MFG. Co. 
Box 40 Bloomfield, Ind. 
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Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


The Great Tea and Luncheon Delicacy 


as Served in New York Tea-Rooms 


T is an interesting thing to 
see a new food, a new deli- 
cacy, added to a nation’s 

menu. ‘To note its appeal to 
the palate, and its welcome in 
a million American homes. 

The startling increase in the 
use of Beech-Nut Peanut-But- 
ter deserves the attention of 
every housewife and 
of every grocer. 

There 1s good rea- 

son for this increase. 
Everybody these 
days is discussing 
food values. One 
small jar of Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter 
contains more food 
value than twelve 
eggs. Get the U.S. 
Government Report 
on Peanut Butter, 
Bulletin No. 332. 
Consider espe- RK 
cially the whole- 
someness and_ the 
easy digestibility of 
Peanut Butter when the little 
acrid heart of each kernel is 
completely removed, and_ just 
the cream of the nut delicately 
salted and prepared—as by the 
Beech-Nut special process. 


Why Is It So Different ? 


OU will hear people say 

with an air of discovery 
that they never cared much for 
Peanut Butter until they tried 
the Beech-Nut kind. As 
though delicacy and flavor were 
accidental qualities—the two 
things most difficult, most 


costly to attain. 

There are many varieties of pea- 
nuts and many grades of each 
variety. 

We tested the peanuts of Africa, 
Spain and Java, but the finest pea- 
nuts in the world we found in certain 
Counties of Virginia. ‘These peanuts 
are seldom seen by the public. They 
are hard to get. It takes skill to select 
them and willingness to pay for the 
best selection. 

These peanuts come to us fresh 
from the soil. The meat is of a 
smooth, delicate quality—in striking 
contrast with the shrivelled or coarse 












and tasteless kernel of the ordinary 
peanut. 


An Inspiration and a Blend 


EFORE the nuts are ground toa 

creamy consistency, they must 
be roasted to a golden brown—an 
operation of great nicety. 

To superintend this work we were 
fortunate in finding a man with 
tw i years’ experience as a coffee 
i expert. 

He knew, as with 
Mocha and Java, that the 
finest flavor is sometimes 
the result of a d/end. 

He worked for weeks 
over the roasting-pans, 
blending certain prime 
varieties of peanuts, until 
he developed the blend 
or combination that gives 
Beech-Nut Peanut But- 
ter its special flavor— 
and makes you wonder 
how anything could taste 
$0 good. 


Ten Million Jars for 
Thirty-one Cities 


ROM its start in a 
few exclusive New 

York Tea-Rooms, 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter as a /uncheon 
delicacy has spread to every City in 
the Country. 

New and dainty ways of serving 
it are being discovered by women 
everywhere. 

We have just printed a little book 
with thirty-three recipes. Among 
them— 


From Mary Elizabeth (291 Fifth Avenue, 392 Fifth 
Avenue )— Beech- Nut Orange Salad. 


From Colonia Tea Room (Ida L. Frese, 400 Fifth 
Avenue)— Beech-Nut Pineapple Salad. 


From The Fernery (Sally Tucker, 22 East Thirty- 
third Street) —Beech-Nut Cheese Sandwich. 


From Vanity Fair Tea Room (Jean Carson, Fortieth 
Street, opp. N. Y. Public Library) —Beech-Nut 
Watercress Sandwich. 


From The Garden Tea Room (Ada Mae Luckey, 
Twenty-first Street) Beech-Nut Grape Salad. 


From Ye Olde English Coffee House (Alice Aren- 
cibia, 20 West Forty-third Street) —Beech-Nut 
Pimento Sandwich. 


Further recipes for sandwiches, 
salads, entrées, desserts, and confec- 
tions from other cities. 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is ideal 
for sandwich making. Combines 
delightfully with fresh fruits, fruit 
salads, cream cheese and conserves. 
Its blend of delicately salted nut flavor 
is a perfect accompaniment for all 
beverages. 

Your grocer has Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter or can get it for you. If 
there is any delay, notify us. We 
will send you the name of the nearest 
grocer who a/ways has it in stock. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
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This Book of Summer Styles is Yours FREE 


Be sure to write for a copy Today 
























Quick-as-a-wink ! 

There are no “‘stage waits”’ 
if you percolate your coffee 
with a Royal-Rochester Per- 
colator. 


Right before you on the 
table it quickly makes abso- 
lutely clear, rich flavored, 
aroma-laden coffee—the fa- 
mous Royal-Rochester brew. 


This Royal nickel perco- 


will hear your coffee dancing and 
gurgling for joy. 
And oh! What coffee! 
Royal-Rochester Electric Per- 
colators never have “off days.” 


They are the kind with the 
‘‘Hinged Cover.’’ Coffee basket 
and cover can't fall out. No more 
burned fingers, broken cups and 
sotled linen. 


The heating element is simple 
and compact—a patented feature. 
Guaranteed for five years. Price 
$8.00 to $8.50. (In Canada $10.50 
to $11.00.) 

Other Royal- Rochester Per- 
colators come in Royal-nickel, 
Colonial copper, Aluminum and 
China—every possible style and 
size—at all prices from $2.00 up. 





| Royal~ 
Rochester 


























The styles for this summer are 
altogether changed, and if 










New York women are wear- 


TI 


THE REVOLT OF : ing. Don't put it off. inde 

you wish your summer Sit right down and raking 

FATHER PRINDLE wardrobe to be in the drop us a postal TI 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) latest style, don’t fail to card. Ask for ; 

he sat down weakly beside the road. He bowed send for our hand- our FREE aaa 

his trembling old head in his hands, and the some Fashion Cata- FashionCat- the e 


stooped shoulders underneath the faded blue 
army coat shook with emotion. 

‘*They won’t miss m’,”’ he said. ‘‘They’ve 
f'rgot that I’m a soldier too.” 

The music of the passing fife and drum faded 


sat helpless in his uselessness. There was the 
sound of moving wagon wheels, but he did not 
look up. The red, white and blue cap was 
pulled down to conceal his shame. Something 
like childish tears moistened the old man’s 
hands. 


ATHER!” The wheels had stopped and 
some one was speaking. 

Father Prindle raised his head, then he arose 
fiercely to attack Miranda. A sudden fresh 
wave of resentment swept over him at the 
sight of her; but when he saw her face he sat 
down again feebly, it was so grieved, so kind. 
All the invective he had meant to pour out 
upon her seemed suddenly to have dried up. 


to foot. Something of the pathos of his situa- 
tion must have struck her, for she made no 
comment as to his clothes. 

He shrank down into the seat overcome with 
embarrassment. ‘‘I was goin’ t’ march,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I hain’t none too old, Miranda. I 
wanted t’ march ’ith the rest o’ the boys. If 
you hadn’t a-cut up my pants,” he began, but 
he hadn’t any heart to go on with his reproof. 

““T was goin’ t’ make a speech.”” The plain- 
tive trembling of the old voice touched her. 

‘*Father,’’ she said, ‘‘ you were a good soldier. 
We were all proud of you, Father.” 

“They f’rgot I ever wus a soldier,’’ he 
grieved. ‘‘They none of *em ’membered how I 
fought at Gettysburg.’ 

Miranda had been looking for a good place 
to turn the horses’ heads toward home, but 
now she started them forward briskly. She 
looked down at her father compassionately. 
He was ninety-odd years old and this was the 
one pride of his heart—the soldier’s pride. She 
stole a conscience-stricken glance at the blue 
overalls and the tricolored cap; a more guilty 
one at the shabby blue army coat. 

“Father,” she said, “‘shall we go and tell 
them? There isn’t any one can tell about 
Gettysburg like you. Tell how you held the 
enemy at bay and attacked and drove them 
back. Tell how men fell like wheat in the 
swath.” 

The old man’s tired shoulders straightened, 
his eyes shone. ‘‘I’d like to, Daughter, I'd like 
to.” His wistful old face told how much. 

“Then we will. You just hold on; I’m going 
to drive fast.”’ 

Every mound was a mass of flowers. The 
crowd was in little groups of three and four, 
reverently whispering among themselves. 

Miranda helped her father down. She led 


His face was so radiant. His old hands trem- 
bled so. 

His thin voice quavered over the story of 
Gettysburg, its terrors andits triumphs. Then 
they were cheering, and her red, white and blue 
kitchen cap went high in the air for Lincoln 
and victory. 


“\V HAT was the red twine string for, 


logue. It contains 
257 pages of 
beautiful il- 


taken place, and it 
will give you a perfect 
idea of just what fashionable 
























alogue No. 
62L, and wewill 
send it to you 


order from us, and we guar- 
antee to satisfy you or im- 
mediately refund your money. 
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into nothing. A long silence, then finally the : new 
hy a TELLS = salute over dead —. th coe ae FREE by return mate 
No one ever notices one fallen out of the showing a i 
Repel Rochester ranks. What is one soldier more or less? It all hech 8 ° mail. Remember we In 
went = as Reape oh as co Some one = the changes in pay all Mail or Express vill 
marched in the old man’s place. Some one else : wi 
E. lectri IC P er colators made a speech and was cheered. The old man style that have Charges on anything you E 





lator never says, “Excuse “Father!” she cried again anxiously; “are f 
me.” you mer = = hurt? Come, let me help dent 
o - you up here beside me. 

nm It is alw ays eager to make “‘T don’t need no help, Miranda,” he pro- mad 

/ cups (or few er) of delicious tested weakly. “I guess I c’n clamber into a disce 
coffee. ’ waggin. I hain’t sech an ol’ frump,” but his 

, knees were trembling beneath him, and he after 

Connect to an electric socket. reached out for the strong young hand. dete 
Turn the switch. Ina minute you Miranda looked her father over from head 
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will 
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Ask your dealer to show you his line him to where the old soldiers were grouped to- ¥ 
of Royal-Rochester table utilities. gether. ‘‘This is my father,” she said; ‘he y 
fought at Gettysburg.” li 

Rochester Stamping Company They made way for him. Old hands reached sh 
Rochester, N. Y. out to make him welcome. Hearty voices fc 

; claimed him ascomrade. He was in their midst. cl 

New York Show Rooms, 200 Fifth Ave. She stood watching him with tear-filled eyes. b: 





. i a a 
Daughter?” Father Prindle followed J oe - 
Miranda around the kitchen uneasily. “I Flowered I) Weak? “ 
washed all the dishes, I carried all the milk Crépe 35L.76 Coatand Dress ome AG 7 
down int’ the spring-house; I fed the chickens, $9 95 ress k | 
an’ I didn’t f’rgit the settin’ hen neither. I like ° $5.98 ' I 
t’ wash dishes,” he declared loyally. ‘‘I don’t i y 
: 7 sn” in -y li > k a 
mind washin nothin but them pesky F little 4L74. Dainty Dressof stylish Dresden flowered Crépe. the three-quarter sleeves are of Brussels net. Around Hy 8 
butter-plates, he added to appease his con- The waist is made in full blouse style with short kimono the neck and down front is a dainty Japanese collar of i c 
science. sleeves and has turndown collar and cuffs of plain Créne oriental lace. The crushed girdle is of Taffeta Silk. ' 1 
Miranda’s face was contorted with a curi- to match color of flower in goods. Neck is cut in a V : Hanging free over the skirt is a deep graduated tunic, 
sly tender smile, an unmanageable smile and front of waist is in surplice style trimmed with finished with a double ruffle. Lower part of skirt is Vv 
ously ender smile, ¢ anagea . piping and self-covered buttons. The girdle is of plain of plain Crépe and has a stitched plait down center of r 
i 

that must needs be kept well in hand. Her Crépe to match collar. Skirt has a panel effect down front and back. Dress fastens in front. The Coat of r 
upper lip trembled and the old man kept on: front, and from a short distance below hips is a gath fine quality Chiffon Taffeta is made loose and full with / 
& Hab eiarh uid les >t? knit. Miranda: I ered ruffle extending around back of skirt, giving a short kimono sleeves, and a rolling Japanese collar of t 
a I wish t youd learn met knit, Miranda; 4 tunic effect. Ruffle is joined to skirt by colored piping. self material. Bottom of model is finished with a gath- t 

b’lieve I’d like t’ knit. What did you say the Dress fastens in front. Comes in white ground, with ered ruffle as pictured. Coat is unlined and fastens 
red string wus f’r Daughter? ” figures in rose, hg ony Pig! C yy — trimmed bat a somty loop and frog. Colors of a4 white ( 

; “ . ets : 6c to match. Sizes to oust, skirt length with floral embroidery in Copenhagen blue, with 
Her voice was husky as she answered: ‘Oh, 40 inches. Price, Mail or Express Charges $175 Copenhagen blue girdle and Copenhagen jacket to & 
nothing, Father. I’m glad you forgot it.” Paid by Us . . match; also in white with violet embroidery, violet — 
“But what was it, Daughter?” the old man 6L179._ Very Becoming and Picturesque Hst in Poke Bon- | firle and coat. - Sizes #2 to 44 bust. skirt length, 40 -= 
persisted. net Effect, of fine Hemp Braid. Has round crown length’38 inches. Special Price for Silk Jacket  & 

ee ead - tastefully draped with black velvet ribbon caught at 4D iete, Mail 5 Ch 

“‘T tied it on,” said Miranda stiffly, “‘so you right side by . rose and anger or age. aoe hye is Paid by Us. oy e or anes mange ‘$995 Dh 

* f ‘ . mer . aol « 2 turned up in the back, where the hat hasa high trim- ° ° —- 
FREEZER would know that I was coming back after you ming of roses and foliage caught by loops and ends If ld s 
Pe (3 at teno’clock, and I wanted you to be sure and of black velvet ribbon. Hat is faced with velvet. The so iaekeatihe: 35L76A ie, $5.98; len 
: That’s the name of the freezer have on your good black clothes. I’m glad you edge of brim is piped with velvet. Comesinthe new blue 35L76B Coat. ....... . $3. 98 de 
with the Famous Wheel Dasher lidn’ ~memt I like v 1 his wav.” with shaded American Beauty roses and in ort 
Srates, lifts petbnctnge ee ere 6 ee On ee oe, we buret steam site saeces Apeene eee $498 35L78. Dress described under 35176, also comes in solid wit 
that aérates, lifts and tosses the She touched the worn blue coat tenderly. roses. Price,Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us colors: Copenhagen blue with black AES winlak aelth ors 
cream, and the Automatic Twin “T puess your next suit will be blue, Father— pours. Cherming commer Outfit coneiating ofa werea black pire, Dots with oth - cot pe) so pony cioese Na 
scraners ¢ ake i * ee a ‘ | frock and a chic Si oat to match ress is made note that while the Si oat described comes in the : 
Scrapers that make it fine and blue with brass buttons—how would you like of a beautiful embroidered Crépe, with loose blouse same colors as dress 35L78, we cannot guar- Dr 

smooth in texture. ; that? waist, embroidered in all-over design in contrasting antee that theshadeswill matchexactly.Price $598 

Runs Easy, Quick Freezing, uses less c ante fac ame -. color. The vest in front and the chic puffs which finish for Dress, Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us wad 

A eo mans face beamed. HMe arew near 
ice and salt—saves labor and money. t Tata : ae : 
o her. “That’s a pretty dress you got on; I ; 
“ *9 - . A ee ? : A 
— Sor ae, on Frqeur at dealer's. like blue,” he said; then with sudden inspira- . oa 
PY iy aah shady for ice creams, ices, frozen tion he hurried out the back door. Miranda We Pay All We Satisfy You M 
dainties, etc. peeped through and saw him probing around Mail orExpress or Refund lo; 
NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia in the rain barrel with a long forked stick. 4 WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. pr 
curs | NEW YORK CITY, N.Y, | tutions fe 
* ° * 
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The Newer 
Dentistry 


There has been a great advance 
in dentistry in recent years. Are you 
taking advantage of it ? 


The dentist seeks to lessen the 
pain of operations and to conceal 
the evidences of his work. 


This is the Esthetic Period. 


Science has given to dentistry 
new ideas, new methods and new 
materials. 

In the office of your dentist you 
will probably see a package like this— 


ial a —_ a 











That package proclaims the newer 
dentistry. It means that fillings are 
made in brief time and with little 
discomfort to the patient, and that 
after they are made they cannot be 
detected. 


It is no longer necessary to dis- 
figure teeth in order to fill them. 
With DeTrey’s SyntHetTIc Porce- 
LAIN fillings are made that your mirror 
will not reveal. 


Most dentists will be pleased to 
discuss this with you. 


THe L. D. CautK Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Laboratories, Milford, Del. 


Established 37 years. 









Light as 
the Feet of 
Mercury 


You feel as if your feet have wings when 
you wear Ped-Speed Shoes. They are 
light, durable and flexible (illustration 
shows the flexibility). They mean com- 
fort for the whole family, from the little 
children to the grown-ups. Made in soft 
brown Mocha Calf and white Nubuck. 


3, Pep -Spren 


ie we @ OR 


Outing and Play Shoes 


are made by skilled workmen. Goodyear 
welts, can’t lose their shape; sole leather 
counters which support the heels. 


The brown Ped-Speeds have Juniper Soles. 
Flexible, springy, quiet. ‘The best shoe for 
yachting, camping, tennis and all outdoor 
sports. Juniper Soles resist water and do not 
crack or break after repeated soaking. 300% 
lighter than rubber and twice as durable. 


White Ped-Speeds have white soles. They are light, 
resilient, restful and won't heat or tire the feet like 
rubber and are non-slipping. 

Ask your shoe dealer for Ped-Speed Shoes. Look for 
the name stamped onevery pair. If you don't find 
them, write forcatalogand blanks for ordering direct. 


Olympic Footwear Co. , 183 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 























Crépe de Chine Dress $13 eS 
Direct from manufacturer, express prepaid; *¥ 
fit guaranteed; money back if not satisfied 


Style 408, illustrated. Open front model of excel- 
lent quality Crépe de Chine ; waist has drop shoul- 
ders, new Japanese collar, net fichu; short tucks 
ornamenteach side of front. Draped skirtis trimmed 
with two flounces forming novel tunic effect. Col- 
ors : Tango, Copenhagen, Taupe, Green, Wisteria, 
Navy, Brown, Black, White. 






Send for complete catalogue R-1 of Economy 
Dresses and Costumes at manufacturer's prices. 


Maternity Dress 


Style 507 illustrated, same description and colors 
as Style 408, but for maternity wear, $13.50. Economy 
Maternity Dresses fit the figure at all times before 
and after maternity. Send for complete cata- 
logue M-1 of maternity dresses at manufacturer's 
prices. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Economy Manufacturing Co., 433 W. Broadway, New York 




















AN OLD FOLKS’ 
SUMMER PARTY 


By William A. McKeever 


ITH the thought of seeking out the old 

people in my home community, and doing 
something definite to cheer and comfort them, 
I appointed a well-trained young woman to 
visit them personally and help them to renew 
their interests in life and its affairs. Miss 
Marguerite Hartwig, an advanced college stu- 
dent, was chosen to do this beautiful service, 
and the success of her effort was most gratify- 
ing. While the aged one was merely in the 
attitude of a person relating enthusiastically 
the experiences of the past, Miss Hartwig had 
before her the definite outline given below, and 
this she made use of as a guide to her questions: 


(1) Personal account: Name, date and place of 
birth; physical and mental health; youthful occu- 
pation, vocation, amount of schooling. 

(2) Family history: Marriage, children, grand- 
children, other relatives. 

(3) Present relations: Whom living with, whom 
dependent upon, whom annoyed by. 

(4) Regard for fellowman: Kind of company 
preferred; regard for integrity of people; regard 
for children. 

_ (S)_ Daily occupation: Physical exercise; think- 
ing of past; conversation, reading papers, reading 
Scriptures, etc. 

(6) Chief sources of pleasure and satisfaction: 
Account of work done; account of achievements 
of children; something named above. 

(7) Chief sources of sorrow and regret: Failure 
of self; failure of some other; lack of companion- 
ship; loss of companion. 

(8) Outlook on the future: Plans for keeping 
well and contented; view of death; hope of immor- 
tality; etc. 


FTER Miss Hartwig had visited every oc- 
togenarian in the town it was planned to 
arrange for them a play party. So each was 
written a personal letter, cordially inviting her 
or him to attend a party to be given at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. William A. McKeever. 

Automobiles were sent te the homes of the 
aged guests to bring them to the party and 
take them back. Each was decorated with a 
bouquet of flowers, and the minor wants of 
each were tenderly and affectionately looked 
after. Songs, simple games and other forms of 
youthful merriment characterized the program 
of entertainment, while all were addressed by 
the host and hostess as “‘ boys and girls.” 

At the close of the program appropriate re- 
freshments were served, after which each aged 
guest departed with many a ‘‘God bless you”’ 
and many a kindly word upon the lips. 











A “Play Party” of Kansas Octogenarians 





A LIBRARY WHICH 
CIRCULATES ITSELF 


By E. Gertrude Ward Jones 


IVEN a small village with a large outlying 

I farm district and no public library the fol- 
lowing plan will solve the book problem: In 
the beginning we procured a book catalog, 
which contained a forty-five-cent book list, 
and in order to get started as quickly as possible 
we decided to choose the books from this list. 
A canvass of the village and the outlying dis- 
trict within seven miles soon gave us the desired 
membership of twenty-four. Each member as 
she joined chose her book from the list we had 
selected. When the books arrived we pur- 
chased two dozen book-covers at three cents 
each. These came in four parts and were ad- 
justable to books of different sizes. 

We took the list of the members and ar- 
ranged the names so that the books would pass 
from one member to the next nearest member. 
By circulating the books in the same order— 
on the middle and last of each month—it took 
one year for each book to go the rounds of all 
the members. As a guide to the members we 
pasted in each book a slip giving the order and 
dates of circulation. It should be made clear 
that each is to adjust his own cover, paste the 
slip on the inside of the cover, and pass the 
book, on June 15, say, to the member whose 
name is on a line with that date, who in turn 
on June 30 will pass it to the member whose 
name is next below hers, continuing in this way 
to the end of the year, when the book will be 
in the owner’s hand and the library members 
ready to choose a new lot of books. 


6 i, cost of the books the first year, includ- 
ing covers, freight and duty (this experi- 
ment was made in New Brunswick, Canada), 
was fifty-seven cents each, which meant that 
for that sum each member owned a book of 
his own choosing and also had the reading of 
twenty-three others. The second year we pro- 
cured a sixty-cent list from a book store in the 
nearest city, but we received a discount from 
the list price because of buying in quantity, so 
that the final cost, including all expenses, was 
but sixty cents a book. 

From time to time we carry the plan a step 
further, by having monthly meetings of a social 
nature, to which each member invites one or 
more guests. An entertainment committee 
plans a simple menu, which the ladies bring. 
Sometimes we have readings, music, and the 
discussion of books which have been read, and 
their authors. 











TOILET WATER 


The value of toilet water ts 


in the feeling of freshness its 


use inspires. ‘The delicacy 
of Violet Sec Toilet Water, 
its elustve fragrance and 
lasting quality have made 
it the choice of smart women 


everywhere. 


RICHARD HUDNUT 


NEW YORK AND PARIS 
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Vaseline 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


UB your face lightly 
with “Vaseline” when 
you come in from mo- 


toring. It will prevent the 
roughness and redness caused 
by exposure to wind and sun. 


“Vaseline” is nature's own 
face-cream. Pure and deli- 
cate, super-refined. Invalu- 
able for soothing little hurts 
in the nursery. Drug and de- 
partment stores everywhere. 


Write for the new illustrated 
booklet which describes the 
various “Vaseline” products 
and their uses. 


CHESEBROUGH 
MANUFACTURING CO, 
(Consolidated) 

3 State Street, New York 




























Fasy /) Work 
that | \Pays 


Just 
a little 
time and 
# a little ef- 
fort will oblit- 
erate stains, \ 


marks and scratches 
from furniture and re- 
store new appearance. 
Wring out a cloth in cold 
water; add a few drops of 
3-in-One oil and wipe, going 
over but a small space at a 
time. Dry and polish with a 
f woolen cloth or a cheese cloth — 
being careful to rub with the grain 
f of the wood—and back comes the 
| new, store look, just like magic! 






















3-in-One oil 
Y is great—try it! Sold by hardware, drug, 
i house furnishing and ge s ri al stores—1 oz. bot- 
B tle 10c; 3 oz. 25c; 8 oz. 9 ta, ) 50c. Also in 


bere. Cans, 344 oz. 25c. If your dealer 





does not have these cans, we will send you 
one by parcel post, full of good 3-in-One for 
30c. A Library Slip with every bottle. 
FREE—“: ite for a generous free sample 
and the 3-in-One Dictionary. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 CVH. Broadway, N. Y. 















































ON THE MOUNT 
OF THE MOON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


““And did she put up fruit all summer long, 
so it always smelled good in the house?”’ 

“Ma put up more fruit the an any lady in the 

valley. Dan’s mother 

““Who’s Dan?” 

““Well, you see—Dan and I used to go to 
singing school, and he always came over early 
on Sundays and—well ° 

“Oh; Dan’s your steady?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

““Were your folks good to you?” 

**Good! Why nobody’s folks ever were any 
ape I’m the only child, you see. It broke 

Pa all up when I came away. Ma writes that 
he hasn’t seemed like himself since.”’ 

‘*Well, why in—why in the world did you 
come away?” 

Melissa hung her head. “I—Iwassilly. I’d 
never been out of the valley and I thought 
cities were nice. But I'd give—oh, just 
anything, to be home again!”’ 

‘Why don’ t you go?”’ 

“Well,” Melissa’s face went rosy pink, 
““we—we aren’t rich Rogue River Valley folks. 
Oh, we always have plenty of good things to 
eat and ‘nuff clothes for us there, and we had 
all we needed, and we weren’t mortgaged, 
only—we didn’t have money. But I got so 
crazy to come to the city that Pa said if I’d be 
good until Snootie—that was the pig—got fat 
he’d give me the money she brought. It was 
thirty dollars, just think! But the ticket here 
cost nearly ten dollars, and the first thing I 
knew all the money was gone. So I got this 
job and I never told the folks I’d spent my 
money. I just wrote how I liked it here and— 
they think I do! And TI can’t save up enough 
money to go home again, and I can’t ask Pa, 
for Ma hasn’t had a new dress for five years, 
and—and The big tears leaked out of 
Melissa’s eyes right down on the dressed-up 
lady’s sparkling rings. 

She drew her hand away. “Never mind, 
dearie. Maybe we can think of some way to 
fix it up; don’t cry. I’ve got to hurry on 
now ” and the dressed-up lady was gone. 


N ELISSA looked at the clock; it was three 
1 minutes past closing-time. She locked 
Jacobstein’s Tile Office and hurried away to 
her boarding-house. Perhaps she might earn 
enough in her new place to save a dollar a week 
and in ten weeks she might be going home! 

“‘I’m going home, no more to roam,” she 
sang in her trilling, sweet voice as she packed 
her belongings into the little straw telescope 
that evening. 

Some one knocked on her door. It was the 
landlady. ‘‘Here’s something for you,”’’ she 
said. ‘‘The messenger boy didn’t wait, but 
here’s the box. You must have found a beau.”’ 

Utterly bewildered Melissa began to untie 
the string about the box. 

The landlady stood by, watching eagerly; 
long boxes were an event in her boarding-house. 

**Tt looks like flowers,’’ began Melissa, and 
then the box fell apart. 

It was flowers—all the flowers which florists 
for some strange reason never display in their 
windows: mignonette, pansies, cowslips, sweet 
alyssum, all mixed upin a deliciously fragrant, 
old-fashioned bouquet. 

‘‘Why they’re just like you!” exclaimed the 
landlady. ‘‘ Who sent ’um?”’ 

“*T—don’t know for sure —— 

‘‘Here’s a letter.”’ The landlady began to 
tear it open. 

Melissa held out her hand. “I'll take it,”’ 
she said weakly. 

‘*Money!”’ ejaculated the landlady, as Me- 
lissa began to draw bills from the envelope. 

** Child, yes it have you been up to?” 

But Melissa was too busy reading the note 
to answer. 














” 


Dear litile Rube: Take this and hit for home on 
the first train in the morning. Get Maa silk dress, 
and the rest is a wedding present to you and Dan. 
Don't feel thankful to me for it. It isn’t from 
the woman with the diamond rings, but from a 
pug-nosed, freckle-faced kid I thought died twenty 
years ago, but who seems to be still living on the 
Mount of the Moon. 


“It’s to go home,” gasped Melissa, ‘from a 
lovely lady friend of mine. Oh, isn’t she just 
good? I wonder— would Pa call it charity?” 

‘Well, now, ain’t that nice of her? I’m glad 
for you, if it does leave a room on my hands 
‘thout notice. Presents from friends ain’t 
charity, of course not. Can I have a flower? 
They smell so sweet.” 

‘You take them all.’”’ Melissa put the 
bouquet in the landlady’s arms. ‘*‘ Tomorrow 
before this time I can have picked all I want— 
just like ’em—back home.” 


Our Ma eld Parrish 
spied 
fit. of Maxfield Parrish’s most attractive 


characteristics are shown in the picture 
by this famous artist reproduced on this 
month’s cover of THE JouRNAL. The youth- 
ful charm of the man and the maid, the grace- 
ful draping of their garments, the beauty of 
the near and distant background of steps and 
balustrade, blue lake and distant mountains— 
all these breathe of love and romance and the 
classic atmosphere of another world and an 
earlier day. 

Many readers will wish to possess so beau- 
tiful a cover in poster form, so we have had a 
limited edition printed in all the original colors, 
but without any advertisements on the back. 
A copy of this poster will be sent, postage 
prepaid, to any one for ten cents, or three 
copies for twenty-five cents, as long as the 
supply lasts. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for June, 1914 
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“How beautiful is this house! The atmosphere \ 

breathes rest and comfort, and the many chambers |P YX 

seem full of welcomes.” —Longfellow O) 
4 

° KA 

Mama, we will always come to a) 
this Hotel, won’t we? A 

‘CO 


7 
{( 


HY, yes, Edith, indeed we will; it 

is really more delightful every visit 
and with everyone soattentive your papa 
is perfectly content to have us come 
here alone at any time — Aunt Alice 
and Myra and Uncle Dick make |) 
The Belmont their home you know. {/(¢ 
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Gee! this is some dandy Hotel, NX 
all right. Dad says so, too. wo 
‘) 


ES, W illie—it is all very wonderful ~ 
and so handy to everywhere — Papa |} 
says the service is perfect and that 
there’s something about The Belmont 
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he can’t find anywhere else. He surely LN 
y\ ought to know. A 
a ~ ral 
i / ) We would welcome you here and BS 
we ( y try to make you look upon The ‘SS 
y, ees f ri) Belmontas your New York home. 7 
; (H = a» 
7 : a bs \ 
: : | HOTEL BELMONT |X 
q bs Forty-second Street at Park Avenue ©) 
ae : aA (Opposite Grand Central Terminal ) NZ 
. 8) NEW YORK 
U: B. L. M. Bares, Managing Director 4 
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See that -._ 


TRADE MAQK 
REG. U.S-PAT.OFF 
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World’s SAFETY 


Flattest PINs 
woman ramener 


LAEVIS 8 \\ GE Strong 
th e b est Easy -Working 


Rust? Never!! 


in the De Lone COW F 
— 
little things Mair oa 
of - 










































ThePactoce MD) 3 Me) CC 
WhiteBand Products 
represent 
best workmanship, 
greatest satisfaction, 
and truest economy. 

















DE LONG’ 
Book -~ EYE 












Hook +" EYE 


Bless that 
Nub! The DE LONGHoOOKandEYE Company. 
ones Philadelphia,U.S.A. 


ot.Marys, Canada. 
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look for 
this label 


A large figure can look just as smart 
and fashionable as a slender figure if 
a suitable De Bevoise is worn. 


The De Bevoise hygienically reduces the bust two 


to four inches—smooths out all superfluous flesh 


imparts beautiful unbroken lines of fashion from 
shoulder to waist—supports and confines the bust 


prope -+rly—prevents corset from making a “ridge’ 


in gown front or back. A perfect gown-foundation. 
Sizes 32 to 50. 


Adjustable. Fully guaranteed. 
Your merchant can show youa dozen dainty 
De Bevoise styles es pecially designed for stout 
jigures. Select the one you like best —wear 
it — see what a difference it makes in your 
appearance, your comfort and your health. 


Brassiéres for EVERY figure—slender, medium 
50c to $15. At all good stores. 


and stout. 
Write us today for Illustrated Style Book 


CHAS. R. DE BEVOISE CO., 1270-A Broadway, N. Y.C. 
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No. 843 
Hooked Front 
Price $1.00 


Stylish Though Stout 












N\ 1 rs 
| nd 
|| i \1242 Fig.( 1516 
No.1242. For mediumand stout figures, Fine Batist 


emb'y-and-ribbontrim. Hooked front. 


No.1516. Splendid for dancing. 


nitting extreme e décolletage - Pink or w 


No, 1822. 0: 


ible Dress-Sh el 


ca 


Exceptional vz sue. 


Sets verylow in back 


hite tricot, $2.00 
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Ask ‘Father ~ 
the better 


Sect strong cord moves with 


every motion of the child’ s 
active body, preventing strain. 
There’s comfort all the time, for ae 
young and old, in the Wilson sa 
Hose Supporter. Only live rubber 


and best materials 
are used for this strong, 
just-right sup- 






























durable, 
porter. 


to 14 years; 
style, to slip 
over head, or 

waist style; 

black; 25c. Give age 
Misses, belt or 
on style, 
shoulder style, 
for maternity 
50c. 


ters you wish 


paid. 
not the 
return 


**best 
and we 


money, 


101 Main Street 
Cherokee, Lowa 






No Tearing of 
Stocking Tops 


For Boys and Girls, 2 
shoulder 

easily 
pin-to- 
white or 


For Women pone 
pin- 
25c;Women's 
a boon 

wear, 


Ask Your Dealer— 
if he hasn’t the Wilson, 
send us his name with 
amount for style gar- 
and we 
will send to you, post- 
Use it a week; if 
ever,’’ 
will 
promptly refund your 


» A.M.Wilson Company 





Every Bride 











(Illustrated; 320 pages 


DIFFERENT From All 
Other Sex Books; Tells 
All About Sex Matters; 
what young women and 
- n, wives and husbands, 
athers and mothers and 
ew Book All ail others need to know. 
as, oe a Plain Sexual Truths 
ee ad €ad according to the latest 
researches of Medical Science, inrelationto Eugenics 
and Happiness in Marriage. laws of Eugenics 
ind Sex explained by the highest authority. 
Scientific Sex Facts Hitherto Misunderstood. 


Department of Northwestern University Medical School; 
Lecturer, Sc ie ~~ 


Medicz al ae of Highest Standing ; 
Smthouby on * 


x Hygiene’’ and‘ ‘Sex Problems" and ‘‘Eugenics. 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE ”" and “EUGENICS” in One Volume. 


Only $1.00; postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper. 
HE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 


Ky 
16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept. F-133, Philadelphia, Pa.,U.S.A. 


and Bridegroom, Before and After 
Marriage, Need the Guidance of 


Dr. Hall’s Sexual 
KNOWLEDGE 


only $1.00) 





Dr. HALL 
By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph.D.,M.D. ( Leipzig), Head of Physiology 


Author, 
Le ading 














MAKING 
A“BABY BOOK” 
By C. H. Claudy 


, ACH of my “baby books” is a scrapbook, 

_s nine inches by twelve, bound in leather 
and with Manila leaves. Manila was chosen 
because the unbleached paper is less likely to 
contain some chemical which would be inimical 
to photographs. 

The first entry in the first book consists of two 
newspaper announcements of the new arrival. 
The second, a certificate of birth. Next come 
a number of letters of congratulation, then a 
list of presents. Ten days later the first photo- 
graph appears. 

This baby was a hospital baby, and the tag 
of tape cut from his wrist on his leaving for his 
home is the next interesting entry. Thencomes 
a weight chart, dated and running for a year, 
followed by locks of hair at monthly intervals, 
next a little picture of the first toy. Christmas 
arrived but shortly after the baby, and of 
course a tiny tree was decorated and lit in a 
house that had been Christmas-treeless for 
years. And there are pictures of this tree and 
the lapful of small presents which marked this 
first celebration. 

Pictures have been taken at intervals as in- 
terest in the record grew with its growth, and 
now, nearly three years after the first entry, 
we average a dozen pictures a week. These 
pictures are small—four inches by five, or less; 
but whenever anything particularly effective 
is secured an enlargement is made, either for 
the walls, a frame, or for the book, or for all 
three. 

I have been asked as to the expense. Plates 
cost thirty-five cents a dozen. If you do your 
own work the dozen pictures can be finished at a 
total cost of half a dollar; if some one else does 
the work it will cost double that amount. And 
from two to four dollars a month seems to me a 
mighty small amount to invest in an insurance 
of baby days! 

I date every negative as soon asit is dry, and 
fileit inan indexed plate-boxso that I canget the 
one I want to make a duplicate of by referring 
to the book for the date. I have dated every 
picture in the book. 


NTERSPERSED throughout the books, sand- 

wiched between pictures, etc., are pages of 
writing, principally by myself—accounts of 
illnesses, of trips away, or of vacation scenes; 
of first teeth and first words and first steps; 
of one horrible time when the little life nearly 
went out whence it came; of the sea trip im 
mediately following; of the first deposit in a 
very juvenile bank account; of a hundred and 
one other things. 

There are lk tters, too, from the b: iby’s 
mother, sent to me from seaside and mountain. 

Once our little fz imily as a whole was jailed 
in a small sea town in winter—at the call of 
business—and we and our fellow-victims had to 
depend each upon theotherforamusement. The 

‘baby book”’ isrichin the things of that time— 

“drawings,” mostly “team cars’? of various 
stages of decrepitude and wonderful construc- 
tion, made by the baby-created artists of the 
boarding-house, copies of baby letters written 
to grandparents far away, etc. 

Of course the main end and aim of the books 
is pictorial, The written records are suffi 
ciently interesting and undoubtedly .will in 
crease in value as the years go by, but it is the 
pictures which vivify and give life to the 
whole collection. 
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10% More for 


Your Money 


Quaker Oats is now put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three times 


as large as the 10-cent size. 
per cent more for your money. 


By saving in packing it offers you 10 
See how long it lasts. 
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he Cream That 
You Use 
On Quaker 


milk. 


Is the richness of the 
Havor than whole milk. 


So with Quaker 


as they come to us—sn 


Oats. 


process from the cream of the oats. 


It has a finer 


It is made by our 
Grains 


could 


yall and large— 


never supply such flavor. 


We pick out the big grains, 


the luscious. We get 


Quaker Oats from a bushel. 


of this taste and aroma. 


But this cream of the 
the milk, costs you no 
this richness unmixed, 


the plump and 
but ten pounds of 
That is the secret 


cream of 
You get 


oats, unlike 
extra price. 


undiluted in Quaker, 


for one-half cent per dish. 


Quaker Oats 


With a Rich, Distinctive Flavor 


Many years ago, in avery small 
way, we started to make this food 
of foods. 

We picked out the grains as 
now. We rolled them, as now, 
into large, luscious flakes. And 
we employed a long process to 
keep the flavor intact. 


bought it. 
The fame 


A few housewives 
Then more and more. 
of this flavor spread. 

Now Quaker Oats has become 
the world’s breakfast. A hun- 
dred nations send to us to get it. 
A thousand million dishes 
consumed each year. 


are 


The reason is this favor. We 
made Quaker Oats inviting. Na- 
ture made it the utmost in energy 
food. We made it delicious, so 
children would eat an abundance. 

Now millions of children every 
day get vim from Quaker Oats. 

That’s what it means to get 
Quaker—a delicacy, a delightful 
dish at a very little price. Anda 
love for food which every child 
needs, and most grown-ups. 


Serve Quaker Oats in large dishes. 
Small servings are not sufficient to 
show in full its vim-producing power. 


10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 


The large 25-cent package gives t 


en per cent more for the money 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
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She's A 
Plain Girl 













-Until 
She Smiles 


UNDREDS read your smile- 
story every day. It is your 
personal revelation. 


If free and unrestrained — show- 
ing fine and well-cared-for teeth— 
you express health, refinement, high 
spirits. The smile that must be guarded 
because of neglected teeth cannot be 
otherwise than unfavorable in impression. 


Charm—physical vigor—radiant cleanli- 
ness go hand in hand with 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING 


This is, semi-annual visits to your dentist 
and the night and morning use of 


Or.lLyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for nearly half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 


Safe to use—cleanses by thorough polish- 
ing, the natural way, the acknowledged 
hygienic practice. 

Dr. Lyon’s is a pure vel- 
vety powder, pleasant 
to use—efficacious in 
preventing decay and 
the formation of tartar. 


The national acceptance 
today of Dr. Lyon’s is 
but the recognition of 
a dentifrice which has 
benefited three genera- 
tions of users. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does 
not do only your den- 
tist is competent to do. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 






















Wedding Day 4 


the crowning event inevery woman’s 

life —should impress her with the 
importance of skin care. Culture, 
personality, dress—all wield their in- 
Huence; but more potent still is the 
subtle charm of a faultless skin and 
girlish complexion. Passing years will 
deal kindly with these best of Nature’s 
gifts if the use of 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“The Kind That Keeps” 


be made a daily habit, for youth and 
beauty linger where this perfect prod- 
uct is employed. Twenty-three 
years ago it was introduced to Amer- 
ican women—‘it is still their favorite. 
It has stood the test of time—it has 
made good; give your skin and com- 
plexion the benefit of its rare qualities. 
In tubes and jars. 10c to $1.50. 


When you insist upon Daggett & Ramsdell’s— 
you are getting the best cold cream in the store. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 
With it we will send FREE, “* Beware the Finger of 
Time,”’ a valuable booklet on skin health, 

Try D & R Perfect Cold Cream Soap— 
Perfect Cold Cream right in the 
soap—10c and 25c. At your 
dealers or from us. 


DAGGETT & 
RAMSDELL 


Dept. 6 
D & R Building 
NEW YORK 
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THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ GUIDE 


By Emelyn L.Coolidge,M.D. 


Nursery Problems Solved 


Taking Children Away in the Summer 

We live in a small city and have three chil- 
dren, a baby of six months, a boy of two years 
and a girl of five. We have not yet been able to 
decide about going away for the summer. Do 
you think children of this age need a change or 
do you think staying at home is just as good? 

Mrs. K. L. 

If you can take a cottage in the country or 
at the seashore, where the children will have a 
decided change of air and still have home com- 
forts, I think it would be advisable to go away. 
If you must board or go to a hotel I think you 
will all be better off at home. If your present 
home is where you get some sea air choose the 
inland country or mountains for the summer; 
if you are inland now, then go to the seashore 
for your vacation. 


Books on the Training of Children 


Will you please tell me the names of some 
books on the training of children, and where I 
may obtain the books? Mrs. M. E. 

“Gentle Measures in Management and 
Training of the Young,” by Jacob Abbott, 
published by Harper and Brothers, Franklin 
Square, New York City, is an excellent book 
on the general training of children. If you 
want something on the Montessori method, 
‘““The Montessori Manual” and ‘‘The Mon- 
tessori Mother,’’ both by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, may be bought from the publishers, 
W. E. Richardson Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Babies Should Have Two Baths Daily 

Do you think that a full tub bath in the 
morning and a sponge bath at bedtime are ever 
weakening to babies? Many neighbors have 
this idea, but I have always given my baby 
these two baths each day and have found them 
very soothing. Younc MOTHER. 

I surely do not. Unless the baby is sick, or 
there is some special reason, such as a skin 
disease, to make water inadvisable, all babies 
should have these two baths daily. 


Does Baby Cry From Pain or Temper? 

How can I distinguish between the cry of 
pain and the cry of temper in my baby of seven 
months? I do not wish to spoil him, nor could 
I bear to neglect him if he were really in pain. 

Mrs. D. 

If the baby stops crying at once when he is 
taken up, rocked or walked with, you may be 
pretty sure he is crying from temper. If none 
of these things stops the crying then there may 
be some pain and you should ‘undress him and 
look for any cause. If you cannot find any 
then a doctor should be consulted. 


3abies Seldom Get Too Much Water 

Is it possible to give a year-old baby too 
much water? Our baby likes water very much 
and I often wonder if I give her too much. 

eG: 

Babies seldom get too much water. Some- 
times, if given near a meal, too large a quantity 
of water will make the child vomit. A baby 
the age of yours should be given three ounces 
of water at a time between meals, about four 
times daily. 


3aby Walkers Should be Used Cautiously 

Do you consider baby walkers harmful? My 
baby has received a present of one and I do not 
want to use it if it will hurt him. Jrssre H. 

They are not harmful if used in the right 
way. The baby should be about one year old 
when allowed to use one. Care should be taken 
to see that the seat is a comfortable distance 
from the floor, and great care should be taken 
not to leave the baby in one long enough to get 
tired. It is better to let the child remain in a 
walker for from fifteen to twenty minutes at 
a time several times daily, than for a longer 
period. 

What Causes Nosebleed? 

Our boy seven years old has too many nose- 
bleeds. His nose will bleed profusely every few 
days, and we cannot seem to find a cause for it. 
Can you help us? WorRIED. 

Growths in the nose or between the nose and 
throat often cause bleeding from the nose. 
Little ulcers in the nasal cavity also cause this 
condition. If the child is very anemic perhaps 
this may be the trouble. An iron tonic, more 
green vegetables added to the diet, or a change 
of air with a better ventilated sleeping-room, 
may all be helpful in this case. If you cannot 
decide about the cause, then take the boy to a 
reliable doctor and have a careful examination 
made. Nosebleeds should not be allowed to 
continue. 





Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Letters from prospective mothers are answered by 
mail. Noquestions of this character are answered inthe 
magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna 
Wheeler, in care of THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answer- 
ing any questions about the mothers themselves, but 
not about children. 

Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about 
the clothes of prospective mothers. No questions of 
this kind will be answered in THE JouRNAL. She will 
take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 

Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for Jun 


Summer Cooking 


Shouldn’t 
Cook the Cook 


’, 1914 














ETTING dinner ready in 

July is just as comfortable 
as in November—if you use a 
FLORENCE OIL COOK 
STOVE. 


You can keep one or four 
burners at an intensely hot or 
merely simmering flame. ‘The 
heat goes upward, not outward 
into the kitchen. It does your 
work well and reliably, and keeps 
youcomfortable. It requires less 
watching and regulating than a 
coal stove. 


‘Tochangethe heat, you merely 
turn a simple little (patented ) 
lever device. 


There are no wicks nor 
valves. The oil supply is auto- 
matically constant. The flame is 
blue and of extraordinary heat. 





Fiorence Glass Door Ovens 
for visible baking—better baking— 
fuel saving. Cold air kept out till 
baking’s done. Asbestos lined. Rust 
proof. Arched roofs, bakers? oven 
tops, ensure even heat distribution. 
Oven grates run front to back. 


Florence Stoves and Ovens Fully Guaranteed 


Central Oil & Gas Stove Company 


Boston, Mass. 





4 Burner, 
High Frame, Florence Automatic 


““The Turning Point in Oil Stove History” 


FLORENCE 


Oil Cook Stoves 
“Look for the Lever” 


We believe that no other stove approaches 
the Florence Oil Stoves in the degree of heat 
generated from a given quantity of oil. It costs 
about 14 cent an hour per burner. 

At last—in Florence Oil Stoves you have 
safe and reliable oil stoves. Their construction 
and the principle behind it preclude danger. 

Cleanly and convenient, Florence Oil Stoves 
are just what you’ve wanted for your kitchen. 
Model shown above, $25. Others as lowas $5. 
Ask your dealer or write for catalog now. 


May We Send You Both of — 


FREE—an unusual recipe 
book, ‘‘ Household Helper.” ¢ 
Contains quite ‘‘different”’ é 
cooking and menu sugges- 
tions. It is Free. Write 
for it. 

Also, a Toy Stove, 16c in 
stamps. Harmless, not to 
be lighted. Great for chil- 
dren—and gives an idea of 
Florence Oil Stove appear- 
ance. Send for catalog and one or both of these 
today, giving your dealer’s name. 





Address Dept. 30, Gardner, Mass. 





























‘“‘Have you a little ‘Fairy’ in your home?” 


Your healthy, husky boy or pretty, playful girl will enjoy 
Fairy Soap for the toilet and bath and what they 
enjoy you will also appreciate. 


TS 
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It is healthfully cleansing, of course—and it is sweet and 
pure and clean because it is made of fine vegetable oils. 


Each white, oval float- 
ing cake of Fairy Soap 
is good for twenty- 


five full baths. 








Wears to the thinnest 
wafer—that’s econ- 
omy; delights its user 
—that’s satisfaction. 
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NURSING BOTTLE 


Baby takes naturally to the Hygeia 
Nursing Bottle. He seems to know 
that it’s next best to mother’s nursing. 
The broad, yielding Hygeia Breast, with 
its ““hidden shield” that renders it un- 
collapsible, is the modern, natural and 
scientific nurser. 

‘The Hygeia bottle, or, more correctly, cell, is 
a wide-mouthed, easily cleaned glass receptacle, 
made in 8-oz. and 10-oz. sizes. Hygeia Nurs- 
ers are sold by good druggists and by us direct 
for 35 cents, postpaid, wherever no dealer can 
supply. Write for 

“Babies”—a Helpful Book 
written to help mothers rear better babies. 
Tells how, when and how much to feed, gives 
good advice about weaning, and illustrates all 
Hygeia nursing devices. It’s Free. Ask for 
it on a post card. 

HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO. 
1347 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
DOCTORS—Write for complimentary book of cards 

hes ag new baby to one Hygeia Nursing 


MOTHERS — Ask the physician who will attend you 
if he has secured the above book yet. 











for pastime and pleasure is the con- 
tribution the Bissell sweeper makes to house- 
wives who use it. The Bissell is the handy, in- 
expensive sweeping device for every-day use 
and furnishes the maximum of usefulness at a 
small cost. 


BISSELLS 


“Cyco’” BALL BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


is light, makes sweeping easy and confines the 
dust. Greater convenience is secured by hav- 
ing a second sweeper to keep upstairs as a step 
saver. Let your dealer send you one. Prices 
$2.75 to $5.75 at all the best stores. Ask for 
booklet ‘‘Easy, Economical, Sanitary Sweeping.” 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“WE SWEEP THE WORLD” 
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EETS. 


Invisible Eyes 
-and Spring Hooks » 





They hold placket and seam 


smoothly and closely in place. 


The attractiveness of the snugly fitting 
gowns of present styles depends more 
than ever upon such fastenings. 


The name “Peet's” is on every envelope. 


& SD) 


Invisible Hooks and 
‘yes e Eyes 
Se We 10c 


WON'T RUST 


PEET BROTHERS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS’ REGISTRY 


ByEmelynL.Coolidge,M.D. 


Feeding Babies During 
Hot Weather 


& THE warm weather advances, what 
changes is it advisable to make in the diet 
of a young infant under one year of age? 

This question is asked hundreds of times 
during the spring and summer seasons. If the 
baby is a breast-fed child very little need be 
done in altering his food. On exceedingly 
warm days it is advisable to give him one ounce 
of boiled water or one ounce of barley-water 
just before he is nursed, as this dilutes the 
mother’s milk a little and thus aids digestion, 
which is always taxed somewhat on exceedingly 
warm days. 

If the baby is one year old in the very warm 
weather, and weaning time is at hand, it is 
better to nurse him until September if possible 
than to wean him at this season; but if he is 
rapidly losing weight and seems anemic the 
mother should then consult her doctor, and not 
continue to nurse the child just because it is 
summer, as more harm may come from starva- 
tion than from judicious weaning. 

A bottle-fed baby in summertime requires 
most careful management. The correct diet 











A Registry Baby 


for a bottle-fed baby is cow’s milk properly 
modified to suit the child; therefore the 
modified-milk babies will be considered here. 


UPPOSE the baby is taking a formula com- 

posed of top milk, which is milk taken from 
the top of a quart bottle. This top milk is di- 
luted, according to the individual formula, with 
boiled water, barley or oatmeal water, or some 
similar gruel, then usually an antacid—limc- 
water or sodium bicarbonate—and some form 
of sugar are added. The system does not need 
so much fat or cream in warm weather as it 
does in cool weather, therefore it is often ad- 
visable to use whole or mixed milk in the for- 
mula in place of top milk. This is obtained by 
shaking up the bottle of milk before the milk 
called for in the formula is taken out of the 
bottle. In the case of very young infants it 
may be advisable to give top milk still, but not 
quite so rich. 

If the formula calls for the top sixteen ounces 
to be removed from a quart bottle of milk, 
then remove the top eighteen ounces or top 
twenty ounces, and take from this the amount 
of milk prescribed in the formula. Sometimes 
if the milk or the cane sugar causes a little fer- 
mentation or green stools in very warm weather 
a form of malt sugar will prove better. 

If the gruel used in the formula has been 
oatmeal this should be changed for barley, 
wheat or rice, as oatmeal is too heating for the 
system in summertime. If the stools are very 
sour, or there is vomiting of sour material, it 
may help to double the quantity of lime-water 
or sodium bicarbonate for a few days until the 
digestion is better and cooler days come. 

It is always advisable to pour out one or two 
ounces of each bottle on exceedingly warm 
days and replace this with the same amount of 
boiled water or gruel. This should not be done 
day after day, but only on very warm days. 

If the baby is a delicate one it is often advis- 
able to give the last meal at night of barley 
or wheat gruel and no milk at all, if the day 
is exceptionally warm and the child’s digestive 
organs have thus been taxed more than usual. 

The most scrupulous care must be taken of 
bottles and nipples and everything related to 
the food and its preparation, now more than 
ever. Water that has been boiled and then 
cooled must be given every infant several times 
daily between meals; or if the baby is very 
young then give the water warm, but give it 
some way always. That contained in the milk, 
either of breast-fed or of bottle-fed babies, is 
not enough. 


hee the little runabout baby who has begun 
to take solid food care must also be exercised 
during the heated period. Cut out oatmeal 
and usually beef juice at this time, and substi- 
tute the white cereals, chicken and mutton 
broths. Donot use heavy cream on the cereals, 
but mixed milk during the summer months. 
Beware of unripe or decayed fruit. It is 
safer to give fruit juice or well-cooked fruit in 
summer to babies under three years old. 





NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a depart- 
ment conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed 
to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of 
their babies, Babies must be registered before they are 
six months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed 
envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, 
which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the 
care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed 
every month. 

Mothers having nursery problems to solve may send 
them in to be answered in THE JoURNAL if they are of 
enough interest to other mothers; or they will be 
answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is 
inclosed. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in care 
of THE Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 
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Cow’s milk 
modified with 


John H. Denler, Portland, 
Ore., an “Eskay Food” 
baby, Grand Champion in 
a “Better Babies”’ Con- 


“Our triplets were raised on 
“Eskay’s Food’ from birth. They 
owe their life and strength to it,” 
writes Mrs. T. Kranzusch, of Apple- 
ton, Wis., the proud mother of 
these handsome year-old boys. 


Could we offer stronger proof of the 
remarkable efficiency of *‘Eskay’s Food’’? 
Every doctor and every mother knows 
how delicate triplets are at birth and 
how hard it is to raise them. 


“This is only one story out of thousands 
we receive annually about the splendid 
results from using ‘‘Eskay’s Food.”’ 


Yet it is not really remarkable when 
we consider the action of 


ESKAYS 
FOOD 


Note these illustrations: 


No. 1 shows cow’s milk as it appears in the 
stomach of a child after it has been curdled 
by the gastric juices. The thick, leathery 
curds are most indigestible for baby’s deli- 
cate stomach. No. 2 is cow’s milk modified 
by “Eskay’s Food” under the same identical 
conditions. The delicate, flaky curds are 
easy for baby to digest and assimilate. 





‘*Eskay’s’’ is used with fresh cow’s 
milk, and any harmful germs are de- 
stroyed in preparing the food. Baby 
needs the vitality found only in fresh 
milk. It also contains sugar of milk (in 
which cow’s milk is deficient), and egg 
albumin which is most nourishing. 


Ask your Doctor about “Eskay’s Food” 


He knows from the experience of years how it 
makes cow’s milk so very like mother’s milk that 
baby can easily digest it and grow strong and 
healthy, because it contains a// the ingredients neces- 
sary for health and growth. Thousands of doctors 
have raised their own children on ‘“‘Eskay’s.”’ 


° will find “Eskay’s’’ a pal- 
Invalids and the Aged atable, easily-digested 


and nourishing Food. 


° Start with one feeding of “Eskay’s” 
Weaning Baby. a day, and gradually increase 


until baby is entirely weaned. 


+ can increase their supply of 
Nursing Mothers breast milk by taking plenty of 


cow’s milk modified with “‘ Eskay’s Food,” which 
will not have the injurious effect on both mother 
and child that follows the use of stimulants, etc. 


TEN FEEDINGS FREE 


If your little one is not thriving, do not wait ; remember 
that every day, every hour, at this time of rapid develop- 
ment, is of the greatest importance. 
Write us and we will gladly send 10 
feedings of ‘‘Eskay’s Food” free for 
trial, together with our helpful book 
“How to Care for the Baby.’’ 
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pam !0 Feedings Free 
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Smith, Kline & French Co., 429 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Gentlemen:— Please send me free 10 feedings of Eskay's 
Food and your helpful book for mothers, ‘‘ How to Care 
for the Baby.** 
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Work the cleansing, antiseptic 
lather into your skin. 


Oily Skin and Shiny Nose 


How to correct them 


That bug-bear of so many women— 
an oily skin and shiny nose—has various 
contributory causes. 

Whatever the cause in your case, 
proper extemal: treatment will relieve 
your skin of this embarrassing condition. 


Begin this treatment tonight 


With warm water work up a heavy lather of 
W oodbury’sFacialSoapin your hands. Apply 
it to your face and rub it into the pores 
thoroughly—always with anupward and out- 
wardmotion. Rinsewithwarmwater, thenwith 
cold—the colder the better. If possible, rub 
your face fora few minutes with a piece of ice. 

This treatment will make your 
skin fresher and clearer the first time 
you use it. Make it a nightly habit and 
before long you will see a decided im- 
provement—a promise of that lovelier 
complexion which the steady use of 
Woodbury’s always brings. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c acake. No one 
hesitates at the price after their first cake. Tear off the 
illustration of the cake shown below and put itin your 
purse as areminder to get Woodbury’s today and try 
this treatment. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers throughout the United States 
and Canada. 





Write today for samples 







For 4c weutld send . 
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nples 
ook bury's Facial 
Soap, Facial Cream 
and Facial Powder. | 
Address Theft 
Andrew Jergens; 
Co., Dept. 1-E, 
Sprirvtzg Grove Ave., 
Cinctsnati, Ohio, 


In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Lid., 
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Dept. 2-E, Perth, Ontario. | 
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homes now use the Ivers & Pond. 
for our new (free) catalogue, showing the 
latest tendencies in fine piano designing. 














Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


embody the best features of half a century's 
experience in piano building—plus the latest 
ideas of the day. Over 400 Leading Edu- 


cational Institutions and 55,000 discriminating 


Write 


How to Buy 


If no dealer near you sells the Ivers & Pond, you can 
buy from our factory as safely and advantageously as if 
you lived nearby. 
freight and ship ontrial, in yourhome, in any State in the 
Union. 
Attractive easy payment plans. 
valuable information to buyers, mail the coupon now. 


e make expert selection, prepay 


Liberal allowance for old pianos in exchange. 
For catalogue and 





Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable in. 
formation to buyers. 





Name____ 


Ned Aires iiceetanancsaitaaa 
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HENRY OF 
NAVARRE—OHIO 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


He was halted by the sight of Miss Cart- 
wright disappearing into the den in company 
with the ringleader of the ushers. 

“Oh, well,” sighed the best man, “I didn’t 
want any of this flapdoodle supper anyway. 
Later I can catch a ham sandwich at the North 
Station.” 

He surreptitiously mopped his forehead and 
was glad to note that time was flying com- 
fortably—so comfortably that for the next 
half hour he smoked and talked politics with 
one of the detectives on the veranda. Then 
there was just time to see that the motor was 
in readiness; to make certain that the rose-leaf 
confetti was at hand; to charge the orchestra 
with new directions; to see that the boxes of 
wedding cake were ready for distribution; to 
hurry to Henry’s room and pack his suitcases— 
andthenthe bridegroom came in. Apart from 
the fact that his collar was slightly wilted and 
his hair somewhat disarranged he wasthe same 
Henry —for the last time. 

“Clothes right here,’’ said Whitaker sharply. 
**Get a move on, old scout!”’ 

“Ten minutes; take a tug at that shoe, will 
you?”’ 

“Tt was a great wedding, old boy—lots of 
class. Everything went off perfectly.” 

“Isn’t she a dream?” said Henry, ecstat- 
ically gesturing with his wilted collar. 

“Right! But I certainly thought you’d drop 
that ring, you old butter-fingers!’’ 

“Did you ever seeany one loyelier? I ——’ 

“Collar!’’ said Whitaker, presenting a fresh 
one; and, shortly afterward: “Tie!” 

“Good work, Whit!’’ said the bridegroom. 
**You saved my life; never forget it, never! 
Alice told the to tell you so. Say, why didn’t 
you come up and kiss the bride? J wouldn’t 
have cared.’’ 

“ Aw,here’syour coat,’’said Whitaker, blush- 
ing vividly. “The car’s at the door. You're 
to meet Alice at the top of the landing and 
sprint forit. Ill have the door open. Good 
luck, old man!” 

“Whit, if they aren’t good to Alice 

“Rubbish! She’ll knock ’em off their feet ! 
Write me about it, won’t you?” 

“Ves—oh, of course! Where’s my 
Where did yousay I meet Alice? Where 

“Top of the landing,’’ said Whitaker, pro- 
pelling Henry into the hall. “Turn up your 
collar, old boy; confetti tickles. Good luck 
to you!” 

Henry, peering from the window of the lim- 
ousine at the wedding guests on the veranda, 
saw his loyal friend Whitaker far in the back- 
ground; but he couldn’t know, and never did 
know, that Whitaker, bachelor of arts and mat- 
rimonial expert, still smiling grimly but with 
suspiciously bright eyes, was saying to himself: 
‘*Well I hope she’s good enough for him; but 
I don’t know. He’sa pretty good- old scout— 
that “Henry.”’ 
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“THE shades of Saturday afternoon were 

slowly beginning to lengthen when the Fast 
Mail roared over the trestle of the little river 
that marks the county line. On the observa- 
tion platform of the last car Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Chalmers, side by side in camp chairs, 
watched the scenery flit past, and occasionally 
smiled a brave smile to indicate that courage 
was still high and hope rampant. During 
their two weeks in the Adirondacks they had 
found time to speculate much on Navarre, and 
of its probable attitude toward them. Letters 
from_Roberta had repeatedly assuredthem that 
Navarre was favorably inclined, but Roberta 
was known to be optimistic and Henry was 
correspondingly depressed. He could see only 
one solution to the problem, and that was 
simply that Navarre had forgotten him. When 
he had spent the summer of his Junior year at 
home he had been an all-American right tackle 
and a hero; but now that his name was elided 
from the sporting pages of the newspapers he 
returned a stranger. 

A well-known landmark goaded his memory, 
and he pointed out the Fair Grounds to Alice. 
The circus posters on the Agricultural Hall 
were the same as when he had last looked to 
see them. “Four miles more,” he said with 
assumed cheerfulness. ‘We'd better get our 
things together.”’ 

“Ts it far tothe house—after we get there? ”’ 

“Not far—so long as we don’t have to walk 
behind a brass band.”’ 

He glorified the porter service with a silver 
dollar. Oh, if he only knew whether Navarre 
had ignored or only forgotten him! It wasn’t 
for himself—it was for Alice —— The porter 
carried their luggage to the vestibule. 

“'There’s the factory,” said Henry. 

The Fast Mail slowed protestingly to the 
brakes. Henry helped his bride to her feet 
and started forward. ‘‘And this,’ said Henry, 
“is Navarre.” 

The two outlanders stood on the platform 
from which all Society had cheered Henry two 
years before when he went back for asuccessful 
campaign against Yale. Now there were a 
handful of truckmen, a runner for the Com- 
mercial Hotel, a corset salesman from New 
York, two hackmen, and—yes! late as usual, 
but wonderfully radiant, and loving, and ex- 
cited, there was Roberta, tearing down Main 
Street in the brand-new touring car. 

“Oh!” shrilled Roberta. “Oh, Henry!’’ 

‘“*Bobs!”’ he said, disentangling a long wisy 
of her hair from hisscarfpin. ‘‘Bobs,my id 

He stepped back, and stared amazedly at 
the two girls embracing each other. 

“Oh!” said Roberta. “I know I’m going to 
love you! Come ahead; you'll want to see 
your new house! It’s allready; it’sa peach!” 
She laughed hysterically and danced back to 
the touring car. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 53 
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Upholstered 
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“Danbury” 
Wing Chair 


A Quaint Old Wing Chair 





The DANBURY 


When the ‘‘Danbury’’ Coach 


made its famous trips through Eng- 
lish lanes, the traveller was sure to 
find this quaint old wing Chair waiting 
before the fire at the Posting Inn. It 
was a jolly chair and so we have copied it 
for those who wish to enjoy its comfort 
and coziness. 





The under framing and front legs of 
this chair are made of solid Mahogany, 
while the back legs are of birch, 
stained to match. The filling is a good 
quality of Southern moss, with white 
cotton for the top. Both the seat and 
back are filled with the finest steel 
tempered springs, making the chair 
luxurious in its comfort. 


Fancy 
Denim or 
Cretonnes 
$23.25 
Imported 
Tapestry 
$28.50 


You will be delighted with the good lines and the Solid Con- 


struction of this Chair. 


Many of the better furniture Merchants, 


throughout the United States, who handle Karpen Furniture are now exhib- 
iting and featuring the ‘ Danbury”’ Chair. You are invited to view it in the 


store of the Karpen dealer in your town. 


If he hasn’t it, he can get it for you. 


The Karpen dealer also has on exhibit, many other models in 
Period and other Classic designs of Upholstered Furniture, for every con- 
ceivable purpose—Arm Chairs, Rockers, Divans, Sofas, Matched Suites of 2 to 5 
pieces, Davenports, Davenport Beds, Couches, Tables—in a word—any desired 
pieces for Living Room, Library, Drawing Room or Bedroom. 


The name Karpen 
is everywhere as- 
sociated with fur- 
niture of high 
character, true 
style and dura- 
bility. 


Karpen 
Guarapteed’ Upholstered 


Furniture 


The Karpen trade 
mark, shown be- 
low, is placed on 
Karpen Furni- 
ture, to protect 
the purchaser. 


The strong appeals in Karpen Furniture are found in the infinite care of 
manufacture, the skill of workmen, and the intrinsic merit of the materials, 


which enter into its construction. 


These are the vital values which prove Karpen 


Furniture to be the most economical to purchase. 


Ask the Karpen dealer, in your town, to show you the large 
Karpen Art Portfolio of Period and other Classic Styles in suites of 


matched pieces — the 


handsomest book of its 


Write for Karpen 64 Page Book “‘AA’’ 


kind published. 


Send 14c inStamps. This book is an interest- 
ing exposition of the best in furniture. It is an 


authority on Furniture styles, and a guide to intelligent home furnishing. It contains valuable 
ideas about harmonious groupings; describes the construction, the coverings, and the finishes. 

Please write for our Book “‘AA”’ and receive the name of a reputable merchant in your 
vicinity, who will be glad to supply you with the ‘‘ Danbury’’ Chair, or other desirable furniture. 


CHICAGO 
Karpen Building 


CACORE W YORK => 


Mw) S. KARPEN & BROS. 


NEW YORK 
Karpen Building 


BOSTON 
20 Sudbury Street 
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Deltox Rugs 


Decorative—Durable—Inexpensive —Sanitary 


Make the home beautiful and cleanly. Anywhere in 
the house they are at home. On the porch they perform 
a service that no woolen or worsted rug can give, be- 
cause moisture does not harm either coloring or texture of this 
closely woven, wire grass fabric and the dust sifts through to the 
floor, leaving surface of the rug always fresh looking and cleanly. 






FINE WEAVE 


These rugs are easy to 






hand 


GRASS RUGS 


save labor; the dust 


being on the floor and not in the rug, you simply roll up the rug, 
sweep the floor, unroll the rug and the work is done. And Deltox 


Rugs are so inexpensive—ask your dealer. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, give us his name and ask for beautifully illustrated 


booklet showing Deltox Rugs in their natural colors as in use in 
Include 10c to cover postage and we'll send you a 
sample Deltox Rug 18x18 in., for which you'll surely find good use. 


many homes. 


INSIST ON 
DELTOX 


([4 A.) 
Snr 


Look for this 
TRADE-MARK 


Oshkosh Grass Matting Co. 


83 Adel Street * 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Clean the 
Closet Bowl 
with Sani-Flush 


and you won't need a brush. You 
won't have to use your hands 
and you wz// be able to clean the 
trap and hidden parts that you 
can’t clean in any other way. 
Sant-Flush is an odorless white 
powder. It won’t craze the bowl 
nor injure the metal pipes. It 
makes the closet absolutely clean 
in a few minutes. 


AY TE 
DOKY: 


ought to be used 
every day—just 
sprinkle atablespoon- 
ful into the water, 
and off come all stains 
and discolorations. 
Use it and be relieved 
of adisagreeable task. 
Twenty-five cents 
buys a full-size can. 
(30c in Canada.) 
Your dealer probably 
has Sani-Flush. If he 
hasn’t it, send the 25 
cents to us with the 
coupon below and 
we'll send it post- 
paid, or through 
a local dealer, ar- 
ranging for your 
future supply. 

THE HYGIENIC 

PRODUCTS CO. 

= 660 Walnut Street, 
‘Zant "Flush 5 Canton, O. 









































The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 
T enclose 25c (30c in Canada), for full-size can 
of Sani-Flush, postpaid, or through dealer. 








Name 
Address 
Dealer 





THE KH. BLACK COMPANY” 


és 


_, DESIGNERS amo MAXERS 


Wo a 


the best 
there is 





In your own city at 


The Store That Sells 


WOOTTEX 


coats — suits - — - skirts 








NATURE SPEAKS 


as Spring advances and brings promise of new 
life and recreation. LABLACHE tells women 
everywhere howto keep that fair cemplexion and 
the velvety smoothness of 
youth. Itpreservesafine 
complexion, restores 
one that has faded. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be 
dangerous. Flesh, 

Jhite, Pink or 
Cream. 50c a box 
of druggists or by 
mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 













annually. Send 10¢ 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. Nn & 
French Perfumers,Dept.A 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 























HENRY OF 
NAVARRE—OHIO 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


“Ready!” repeated Henry dumbly. ‘You 
don’t really mean it?” 

“‘Of course I do! Father and Mother are 
there now; they wanted to welcome you in 
your new house.” She put her lips to his ear. 
‘**She’s a darling!’’ said Roberta. 

In the tonneau Mrs. Chalmers leaned close 
to her young husband. ‘‘I t-told you so,” said 
Mrs. Chalmers with supreme confidence. 


{OR the next five minutes Henry sat in par- 
alytic silence. No welcoming delegation 
had met them, yet every shaded street and 
every house breathed a welcome. Noone had 
remembered his wedding with gifts, and yet the 
atmosphere of his home town was pregnant 
with friendship—the greatest gift of ali. They 
shot past his old house—dark now, and silent. 
At the next corner the Grahams’s—silent and 
dark. Around the corner was Oak Street, and 
the fourth house was his. With a terrible 
sense of homesickness and chagrin he saw that 
it, too, was dark and silent. 

“Here we are!’’ cried Roberta. ‘‘End of the 
line; don’t leave any packages in the car!” 

“Vou two run ahead,” said Henry. “I'll 
bring the traps.” 

““No, all together.” 

“All right; run along.” 

“Vour key,” said Roberta on the veranda. 

Henry fumbled at the lock, threw open the 
door and snatched up the suitcases. 

On the instant the new house—the wedding 
gift of the senior Chalmers family—blazed 
light from every window. On the threshold, 
hands outstretched, stood the parents of the 
bridegroom, and behind them, crowding hall 
and stairway, dining-room and living-room and 
library, suddenly shouting and cheering and 
laughing and crying—according to sex, age 
and degree of sentiment—stood Navarre! 

OW hy!” said Henry, dropping both suit- 
cases. ‘‘ Why —— 

They had surrounded him before he could 
form another syllable. On the right he saw his 
bride dragged by Roberta into the maelstrom 
of Our Set, and then he himself was swallowed 
up among the men. 

“So long as we couldn’t come to the wed- 
ding,’ quavered old Judge Andrews, ‘we 
thought we’d have a little party out here. 
Surprise you, does it?’ # 

“Surprise!” said Henry. ‘‘T feel—knocked 
off my feet!” 

He was in the tiny library, among his own 
well-loved books, and rows and rows of immac- 
ulate new volumes, the gift of his old class at 
the Academy. He was in the dining-room, 
where the table shone with silver and glass and 
Minton china, marked and carded, and on the 
cards -he read the names of those he thought 
had forgotten him. And the table was set for 
two! 

Oi: we're all going home!”’ laughed George 
Graham. ‘“‘Thanks awfully, Henry, but we 
simply can’t stay to dinner!” 

“But— George 

“You see,” said Graham, speaking more 
loudly than a dozen others who spoke at once, 
“Wwe thought we’d rather put things right in 
here than send them up to Lawrenceville just 
to be shipped back. Say, how does that 
mahogany serving table strike you? Old 
Judge Andrews sent it, and js 

“But— George 

‘And upstairs,” said his old friend, “the girls 
tie stacked enough linen and stuff to last 
a couple of generations. The Sewing Club quit 
work on the Senegambian heathen two months 
ago ——”’ 

“Want to smoke?” asked some one else. 
“You remember Smith’s drug store? They 
sent up two boxes of cigars this afternoon!” 

“* And,’’ said Mrs. Graham, who had gimleted 
her way to his elbow, “‘and, Henry—aren’t 
we progre ssive? —-mahogany cylindres for the 
table! And there’s a mahogany dre ssing- -table 
from Helen Richmond’s father 














tr pompous young lawyer, who had tried 
for twenty minutes to get a hearing, at last 
succeeded in catching Henry’s eye. He had 
written out his speech two days before and 
didn’t want it to be sidetracked, 

““Mr. Chalmers,” he began, ‘‘in be shi lf of 
your sincere friends in our fair city 

The guest of honor shouldn’t have returned 
thanks until the oration was finished, but he 
was in no mood for convention. **Friends!’’ he 
faltered. ‘‘ Friends 

“* Everybody out!” said Graham, sensing his 
emotion. ‘‘Cut out the speech, Mr. Advocate; 
we'll give you leave to print! Clear the house! 
Give ’em a chance, everybody!”’ 

Laughing, congratulating, they massed 
around him for a final handshake, a final wel- 
come and a final invitation to come over and 
see them some time, and be sure to bring his 
wife; and then slowly they melted away, until 
only half a dozen were left in a little group in 
the living-room. 

The bridegroom, who had feared for Alice’s 
status in Navarre, saw her the center of Our 
Set, which was bounded on the north by 
Roberta, and on the south, east and west by 
Elsie Jones, the youngest, but the best dresser 
of them all. 

“*My dear,” Elsie Jones was saying, “‘you 
positively must tell me where you get your 
hats!” 

“‘T m-made this one m-myself,” said Mrs. 
Henry of Navarre. 

In the dead silence which preceded the flood 
of admiration and the unqualified surrender of 
Our Set she saw Henry hunting blindly for the 
telephone; he wanted to send a night message 
to Whit: aker. 

‘Come on in,” she called happily. ‘‘I guess 
it’s all right, dear; we’re talking m-millinery !” 


THE END 
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Meet Your Porch 
Half Way—It’ll Do 
More Than That for 
Your Health! 


Outside it’s breathless; 
indoors it’s c/ose with the 





. 2. 
stufiness of deadened air * 
between walls. Move to 3 


the porch! Change it 
from a place where the 
glare 1s to a place where 
the air 7s by putting in 


Dudor | 


Porch Shades 


Know what eating and sleeping and playing and 
living in the air mean to health. While other people 
swelter in dining rooms, you’ll have appetite. While 
they toss in bed rooms, you'll sleep ca/m/y. Your nerves 
will be soothed, Jathed into health, by that great nerve 
specialist, Pure Air. You'll say, ‘““Why didn’t I think 
of that before?” 


Vudor Shades let people see out, but not in. They admit 
air, but exclude heat. They /ast—for their light, strong wooden 
strips are lock-stitched together by fish-net twine shat won’t 
rot. ‘Their newness stays new, for they’ re stained indelibly—not 
painted nor just dipped. They are reénforced by double warps at 
both edges or—if very wide shades—by double warps at intervals 
throughout their width. Sotheir durability is enormously increased. 
And Vudor Shades measure a drop of full 8 ft. when in use, 
while most other shades have a drop of only 7% ft. 
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Yet Vudor Porch Shades sell at a less price than competi- 
tive shades which lack the patented Vudor special features. 
Made in all shades, to harmonize with the color of your house. 
From $3 to $10 will probably equip your porch. 


Send for Booklet 


of Vudor Shades (with samples for bungalows—in special colors) 
and Hammocks and name of Vudor dealer. 











HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
220 Mill Street 


Janesville, Wis. 





Makers of the famous Vudor 
Reénforced Hammocks—the 
only hammocks with re- 
enforced centers and double- 
strength end cording. ‘‘’Those 
hammocks with two lives.’’ 
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| wo grateful mother has 

said this of THERMOS. It 

is the new, the scientific way of 

keeping Baby’s milk free from 
contamination. 


Bacteria cannot developin milk 
kept cold, which means at 40 
degrees or under. Milk poured 
into a THERMOS BOTTLE at 40 
degrees retains that temperature 
for many hours. Exposed in an 
ordinary bottle it takes up heat 
by radiation in a few minutes— 
and bacteria thrive in warm 
milk. 

Then, too, THERMOS 
protects Baby’s 
milk by the 
double closure 
of cap and 
Becork from 
the deadly 
house -fly. 
THERMOS 
has a thou- 
sand uses. Ideal 
y for picnic, motor- 
ing, yachting, hunt- 
ing, fishing, office and 
factory luncheons, sick- 
rooms, etc. 
Safety, sanitation, common 
sense,demand THERMOS. 
It keeps fluids hot 24 
hours, cold 72 hours; it 
saves steps, and no 
home is truly complete 
without THER MOS equip- 
ment. 

==> Demand 
the genuine, 

stamped 


= “THERMOS” 
Bottles 

$1.00 up 
Carafes 


ate $3.50 up 


THERMOS CO. 


NorwicH.Conn. ToRONTO. CAN 

























ulbs are grown almost exclu- 


: =! quantities, and sold at very low 
prices. Usually they cost double before reaching you. 

By ordering from us now instead of waiting until Fall, 
you make a large saving, get a superior quality of Bul 
not usually to be obtained at any price in this country, 
and have a much larger list of varieties to select from. 

Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, and 
are shipped to our customers immediately upon their 
arrival in the best possible condition. If you wish to take 
advantage of our very low prices, we must have your 
order not later than July Ist, as we import Bulbs to order 
only. They need not be paid for until after delivery, nor 
taken if not satisfactory. (References required from new 
customers.) 


Bulbs published, which may be had for the asking. 


A FEW PRICES Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths $3 40 $16 50 
Fine Mixed Tulips . 2 70 3 25 
Narcissus Poeticus 7 3 00 
Double Daffodils ‘ . 1 875 
Narcissus Empress (Monsters) 2 12 50 
Narcissus Golden Spur 2 35 10 50 


Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture 45 175 


ELLIOTT NURSERY 


347 Fourth Ave.. PITTSBURGH, PA. 








DUTCH 


BULBS 


From a‘ : : 

New Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi,Crocus, 

Until give, for a small outlay of time and 

July Ist ©) money, an abundance of flowers in 
uly ist & the house from December until 

—Not Easter, and in the garden, from earli- 

Later est spring until the middle of May. 


sively in Holland, in enormous 


c . For prices on smaller quantities see our 
import price list, the most comprehensive catalogue of 

















in yourown home. Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 
Banjo, Cornet, Sight Singing, Mandolin or ’Cello. BOOKLET 


lessons weekly. Beginners or advanced pupils. 
Expense, postage and music only. This is small. 
Thousands write: ‘Wish had knownof you before.’’ 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 18, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 








ROYAL HAPPINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


“Because I know. It’s Sophy,” she told 
him; ‘‘and—and you are awfully lucky, 
Alfred.’’ 

“My aunt told you!” Hilary nodded, and 
now he could see that in spite of all she could 
do her eyes were full of tears. “‘I see. My 
aunt has always got some game on,” he said 
in a tone of anger. ‘‘I see,’ he repeated, and 
indeed he did see. 

“And I know from Sophy too. I heard from 
her yesterday, and she has found out from her 
mother, and she is almost in despair a 

“About having me! There’s some other 
fellow!” 

Alfred’s face glowed with such radiant hope 
that Hilary answered with a little peal of rather 
unsteady laughter. ‘‘There’s the Archduke 
Karl Salvator, who is scientific and socialistic, 
and whom she loves desperately, poor Sophy! 
And the Kaiser won’t hear of it and prefers 





“The blighter!’’ breathed Prince Alfred. 
“But that’s a great relief to me, Hil; not that 
it would matter unless—I know the women of 
that family. They always do as they’re told. 
The Austrian lot are very different. And I 
know just the amount of pressure I would have 
to resist if I went home and it were possible for 
me to marry. That’s why, if you will help me, 
dear Hil, I mean to make it impossible.” 

“How?” She turned startled eyes on him. 

“By being married already—to you,” he de- 
livered. ‘‘That is what we are going to do in 
Cascade.” 

He had all the air of proposing to her a 
supreme and delightful escapade, and she man- 
aged to control her pounding heart sufficiently 
to rebuke him. ‘‘You shouldn’t say wild, 
impossible things that we ought not even 
to think,” she told him. ‘‘I am not going to 
Cascade.” 

“Tam,” he said, and in fact they had already 
turned into the North Arm. 

“How absurd you are,” she said, with her 
eyes on the strokes of his paddle; and for a 
moment neither of them spoke. 


LFRED felt at a disadvantage. At any mo- 
ment she might bid him take the canoe 
back over the way they had come, and he knew 
that if she did so bid him he would be obliged to 
obey. ‘‘I can’t talk and paddle,”’ he said, and 
sent the canoe gliding under the boughs of a 
spreading cedar. 

Then he laid his paddle across his knees, and, 
leaning over it with his chin propped in his 
hands, he addressed her seriously: ‘‘ You see, 
Hil dear, there’s only one thing to consider: 
either it’s your duty or it’s not your duty. 
That’s the way I’ve been brought up to look at 
things. Now I don’t want to make any special 
claim on you, Hil, but it’s plain that I’m a 
human being, a fellow-being, in a most awful 
hole. And there’s your friend Sophy—she’s 
in a hole too.” 

He paused, and she nodded, with no mirth 
in her wet eyes, at her dear, explaining Prince. 

‘Now see what you can do by just marrying 
me this morning—and I’ve arranged every- 
thing. It was absolutely nothing but to fill out 
a paper—names, ages, occupation, and so 
forth—which I’ve got with me. The clerk will 
do all the rest—a fellow called a ‘recorder’; 
won’t take ten minutes once we’re there.” At 
this he looked a little anxiously at his watch. 
“*See what you can do, Hil. You can make this 
ridiculous marriage between me and Sophia 
Sternburg-Hofstein impossible, and so save 
two lives from shipwrecking each other.”’ Some 
of these expressions Alfred had not improbably 
thought of beforehand. ‘‘Two lives, Hilary. 
You put everything on the rails again for 
Colorado, because as a married man they 
wouldn’t have any particular use for me at 
home and there wouldn’t be half so much oppo- 
sition to my coming back; and in the long run 
everything would come perfectly right. Don’t 
you see that it would? And, Hil dear, I don’t 
mind telling you I’ve depended on you in this. 
I don’t see,” he added finally, ‘‘how you can 
get out of it.” 

Hilary listened gravely. Somewhere in the 
back of her mind laughter was stirring, but all 
that her heart would allow her was a tender 
little smile. ‘‘It can’t be my duty to make it 
impossible for you to do yours,”’ she said. 

He threw up his head, galled in an old place. 
‘‘Well—if you take that line—if you agree— 
but you don’t, you can’t, over here! That was 
the very thing I counted on to make you do it.” 

“Was it, Alfred?”’ 


E HAD hunched his knees under his chin 
and was looking at her over them, sud- 
denly forlorn, dismayed. Something that was 
there before, something eager and sure, had 
died out of his face. She saw it die and it hurt 
her. His happy confidence had faded; she 
would not join hands with himin this enterprise. 
After all, if he sad depended on her. But 
“You see, Hil darling, I’m only asking you 
to do this provisionally, you know; I mean, as 
a provision—only to give me a claim to you. 
Later, when I can afford to marry, we can have 
it all done properly, with the parson and brides- 
maids and everything else you can name. And 
I don’t mind telling you that I’m surprised that 
you don’t see it, not only as a duty, but as 
a very plain duty. You oughtn’t to put self 
first in a matter of this kind, Hilary — you 
oughtn’t indeed.” 

“Alfred,” she told him reproachfully, ‘‘if 
any one else had said that, I should find it 
funny.”’ 

He looked a little hurt. “It isn’t as if you 
disliked me, Hil.” 

Oh, her Prince—her Prince! It was not, 
indeed. “Alfred!” she half sobbed. ‘‘ You— 
you tell me it’s my duty. But why should I 
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| “Tf all my purchases were as satisfac- 
| tory as these Fownes silk gloves, | could really 


finish my shopping in an hour every week!” 


It is the personal recommendation of actual wearers 


that has so greatly increased the sale of 


Double tipped 
Guaranteed 
All lengths and sizes 





Their beautiful texture, their accurate fit and their 
uniform quality have been making friends in Europe 
and America for two-thirds of a century. 


FOWNES BROTHERS & CO. 


SILK 
GLOVES 


Write us if you cannot secure them easily 


119 West 40th Street 


No higher in price 


$1.50 
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children than even Palmer Cox's 
"Brownies" had a few years ago. Rose 
O’Neill’s Jell-O children are almost as 
well known as the Kewpies are or the 
Jell-O girl herself is. ' 
The pictures are delightful, but no more 
so than the recipes for making some of the 
most famous Jell-O desserts in the easy Jell-O 
way, or the recipes for making brand new Jell-O dishes just as easily. 
One of the old and one of the new recipes are given here, so that you may 
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The pictures in this year’s Jell-O Book 
are all by Rose Cecil O’Neill, the fa- 
mous artist and author, whose "Kew- 
pies" (delightful little imps, 
whose frolics always bring 


found a firmer place 
in the affections of 


see just what to expect in the beautiful new book. 


Peach Delight. 


Dissolve one package of Peach or Orange 


Jell-O in one pint of boil- 
ing water, or one-half pint 
boiling water and one-half 
pint juice from peaches. 


Pour a little of the Jell-O 


into the mould, lay in sliced or canned peaches, 
add a little more Jell-O, let it harden, then 
add another layer of peaches and more Jell-O 
until mould is full. Set away to harden. 
Serve with whipped cream. 
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the book, and will write and 

tell us so, one will be sent 

promptly, free of cost, to you. 
There are seven pure fruit fla- 

vors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Rasp- 

berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, 

Peach, Chocolate. 

10c. each, per package, at grocers’ or general 

stores. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 

Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red 
letters, If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 
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good to somebody) have 


Mrs. Rorer’s Bavarian Cream. 


(Observe the simplicity of this recipe, and 
the low cost of the dessert 
as compared with the usual 
Bavarian Cream Recipes.) 

Dissolve one package of 
Orange Jell-O in one pint 
of boiling water. Add half a cupful of sugar 
and stand aside until it begins to harden. Then 
fold in one pint of whipped cream and turn 
into the mould. Serve very cold.— Contrib- 
uted by Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


Twelve million copies of the Jell-O book are printed, and 
twelve million homes— nearly two-thirds of all in America — 
will each receive one of them. 


If you have not already received a copy of 
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A Macbeth Semi-indirect fixture with 
Decora Glass in one of the beautiful 
homes of Alameda, California 


Have better light 

Why not have better 
light? It’s easier on your 
eyes; it can be more beauti- 
ful; and it needn’t cost you 
any more than the light you 
are now using. 


Decora and Alba 








Pittsburgh 


Sales and Show-rooms 
also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia 
St. Louis, Boston 
Cincinnati, Cleveland 
Dallas, San Francisco 
Toronto 


Reg US Pat Off 





Shades, Globes, Bowls, etc. 

Use Decora or Alba with 
modern brilliant illuminants. 
Save current bills and get 
better light than you ever had 
before. 

Learn more about better light for less 
money—write for portfolio 63-G of in- 
dividual suggestions for your home— 
send plans and particulars. 

Macbeth-Evans Glass 

_ " | 
; . Company 
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Floor -damage — rug - ruin — 
both avoided by means of 


F CASTERS 

ELTOID ana tis 

Won't mar the smoothest surface. Feltoids 
double the life of rugs—prevent floor- 
scars and digs which always result from 
the use of iron, wood and fibre casters. 
Feltoids are made of aspecially prepared 
material — strong — resilient — noiseless. 
They are absolutely unlike other casters. 
Sold at furniture, hardware and depart- 
ment stores in varied styles and sizes 
adapted to all furniture needs. 


SPECIAL OFFER —If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send us 25 
cents and we will mail you post- 
paid two sets of Feltoid Tips 
for demonstration in your home. 
Send for Booklet No. 10. 


The Burns & 
Bassick Co. 


Dept. K 
Bridgeport 
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Keep Kids Kleen 


The most practical, healthful, 
7 5c Te mot practical, beat 


playtime garments ever invented 
for children 1 to8 years of age. Made 
in one piece with drm back. Easily 
slipped on or off. Easily washed. No 
tight elastic bands to stop circulation. 
Made in blue denim, and blue and 
white hickory stripes for all the year 
round, Alsolighter weight material for 
summer wear. All garments trimmed 
with fast red or blue galatea. 
Made in Dutch neck with elbow 
sleeves and high neck and long 
- sleeves. 

» Anew suit FREE if theyrip. 75cthe 
suit. Sent by Parcel Post prepaid on 
receipt of price. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money cheerfully refunded. 
State age of child when ordering. 
Levi Strauss & Co., Dept. P2 
San Francisco, Cal. 
















































































ROYAL HAPPINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


marry any more than—you—for such a reason 
as that?”’ 

Their eyes met over this posing question 
and clung together. ‘‘ But don’t you love me?”’ 
he asked again. She did not reply, and he got 
up carefully in his place, holding by a low 
branch of the cedar. “Hil, I am going to kiss 
you,” he said. 

It was not an easy thing to do from the 
bottom of the canoe at her feet, but he did 
it—and not once only. Far from repelling 
him Hilary stroked his hair. 

“You love me and yet you won’t marry me,”’ 
he argued with that advantage. 

“But you don’t seem to expect anything like 
love to—to influence me,” she expostulated. 

“Tt was my reason,” he told her, ‘‘of course. 
But I thought you would prefer duty. One 
ought, you know. Please, Hil, darling, may I 
kiss your eyes?”’ 

“We shall upset!”’ she cried, but they did 
not upset. 

He scrambled dutifully and successfully back 
to his place and took up his paddle. ‘‘Now 
may we go to Cascade?” he asked as one who, 
not without some trouble, has made his point. 

For a moment Hilary hesitated. She sat 
looking at him, bright-eyed, her elbows on her 
knees, her face on her clasped hands, and 
twenty questions trembling on her lips. Then 
she looked out upon the sunlit water and 
laughed, and threw allaway. He had depended 
on her! ‘‘Yes!” she said gloriously to Fate— 
and again to Alfred: ‘Yes, let us go to 
Cascade.” 

And they went. The sun shone on them all 
the way, and there was a following breeze to 
help the paddle that never wearied. 


Gt found the rheumatic old recorder in 
the act of making the first fire of the season 
in a box stove of ancient pattern, and his mind 
much occupied with the grievance that his 
supply of logs had been cut too long. He kept 
them waiting while he showed them how the 
logs smoked at one end and stuck out through 
the door at the other. 

Then he married them under the statute of 
the State of New York, putting on his specta- 
cles to examine the license. The bridegroom’s 
declaration had been easy. He was Alfred 
Wettin, and his father was John Wettin. He 
was born in London, England, and his occupa- 
tion was ‘prospective settler.” 

Hilary, over ‘“‘residence,”’ was uncertain; 
Alfred had filled in ‘‘ Baltimore, Ohio,’’ where he 
knew she was born. “We live in so many 
places,’’ she demurred. 

‘Whar does your pa pay taxes?”’ asked the 
recorder with his eye on the stove. 

“‘Oh—in Baltimore, Ohio,” she said, so that 
“‘residence”’ remained. 

““You’ve come a long way to get married,’’ 
the recorder told her, using the blotter with his 
palsied hand, but he did not know how far, 
the old man. 

“T say,” said Alfred to his wife when the 
brief matter was concluded, ‘do you mind 
waiting while I make his fire burn?”’ 

So she did, taking a very humble chair for a 
Princess, and Alfred applied himself to the box 
stove until it roared. 

It was not perhaps a bad beginning, the tend- 
ing of another’s fire. Hilary watched it with 
happy eyes. “Oh, Alfred,” she said as they 
went down the steps to the sidewalk thick 
with autumn leaves, ‘I’m not sorry—I’m not 
sorry! You’re a very human being!” 

They bought crackers and cheese at a gro- 
cer’s shop, and left their certified license with 
the town clerk, and made all haste back. 
But the sun was low when they started, and 
the long lanes among the pines and the maples 
were already misty and purple. They made all 
haste, and Hilary took a paddle too; but 
evening had descended before he left her at her 
father’s door, and would not come in to supper, 
though she shyly asked him to. 

““No,”’ he said, ‘“‘we’ve only taken-a precau- 
tion, Hil; you mustn’t let me forget that. I’m 
quite as happy as I need be for a while. If I 
came in, you see, I might be too happy to go 
away.”’ 

“Good-night then,” she said quickly, and 
gave him her cheek to kiss. 

But self-denial has its limits, and he kissed 
her at his own pleasure. ‘‘ Good-night, Heart- 
sweet. I’ll see your father tomorrow,” he said. 
“Let me tell him.” 

Hilary stood in the door and watched him 
go. A lantern tied to a stake at the landing- 
place shone upon him and his canoe for a mo- 
ment, and with one backward wave at her he 
shot out over the dark glass of the lake. She 
went in then and looked at the clock, and 
found that the memorable hour was six. He 
had gone away into the future at six. 

That line of the clock hands, cutting time 
and the world in two, was always to stay with 
her. It washer first moment of escape from the 
magic of their adventure. She sat down in 
it to try, as she told herself, to ‘‘realize” what 
she had been led to do; but the only thing she 
quite realized was the wish that her father was 
there. After a while she went out and sat in 
the warm, bright kitchen with Bertha. . . . 


ND he, her Prince, made good way to the 
portage where Abe was waiting, and 
hailed Abe cheerily. Riley wasn’t back from 
Moose Lick with his passenger when Abe left; 
he would be by now. 

As Abe paddled in Alfred saw the solitary 
figure of Youghall in the light of his own win- 
dow, pacing and waiting. 

He leaped from the canoe, shouting greet- 
ings. ‘‘My dear old chap, this is top hole! 
Absolutely ripping! Bumped you to pieces, I 
expect, getting here; the road’s in a shocking 
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It takes a 
Saleswoman 

132 Seconds 

to say this slowly. 
Try it yourself: 


“Made of Pure Rubber, 
Madame— 


‘*The on/y substance that 
is proof against every 
known acid— 

“GUARANTEED against 
damage to the gown 
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shield — 

“May be washed in Hot 
Water and ironed back 
to perfect freshness— 

‘*'They come in Six Shapes 
and Ten Sizes— 

“Only a little higher in 
price than the ordinary 
dress shields—theyare 
far more Economical.” 


132 seconds cram- 
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Comes to Town “yy 


If it is a boy, what are you going 
to name him? If it isa girl, what are you 
going to name her? Then how abecut a com 
plete record of the events of the first year, 
and when the proper age is reached where 
will baby sleep ? 
To help you in deciding these questions we 
18 ive gotten out an artistic book containing 
»ut 500 names for boys and girls and the 
meaning of e »ach name. 
Besides this we have prepared a beautiful, 
profusely illustrated Baby Biography. <A 
Baby Biography is a book which should be 
in every home. It is something which will be 
treasured in years to come when looking 
backward to childhood days. 





For years we have studied _ comfort as well 
as the safety of children and to the great sat- 
isfaction of parents pao al we designed 


The F oster ideal Crib 


which is safe, noisele sanitary and com- 
fortabk 


To anyone who wishes it, we will be pleased 
to send a copy of our little 
booklet, “‘Choosing Baby’s 
Name”, also another book 
telling of Foster Ideal 
Cribs, and the Baby Bi- 

ography. Both of these 

will be interesting to 
every mother. 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 
735 Broad St., Utica, N.Y. 
730 Buchanan Street and 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo 
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state. It’s good to see you, old man; no end 
lucky you could come!’ 

“Naturally I could come,” said Youghall, 
half stopping to look at him. ‘But what— 
what have they done to you over here? You're 
not the same man.” 

“Another chap—yes, aren’t I?”’ Alfred re- 
sponded joyously. ‘I tell you, Youghall, 
Morrow’s some doctor.” 

“You’ve even learned American,” 
Youghall. 

“Have I? Well that’s all right.”? With his 
hand under his friend’s elbow Alfred had been 
hurrying him toward his own quarters. Almost 
pushing him in he shut the door and faced 
gloriously around upon him. 

“Congratulate me, Youghall. I’ve just 
married Hilary Lanchester!’’ 


a sat down upon the first thing 
that was convenient. ‘‘You’ve just— 
married—a girl,’” he repeated slowly. 

“No; not any old girl. I’ve just married 
Hilary Lanchester.” 

Bae, see,”’ said Youghall. 

“Congratulate me, old chap,’ 
Alfred, sk apping him on the shoulder. 

“Oh, I do—I do congratulate you,’ said 
Youghal! hastily. ‘She seemed—every thing 
that could be desired. But—dear man, how 
will you ever bring it off?” 

Si have brought it off,” Prince Alfred told 
him. ‘‘If you had been a bit earlier you might 
have been best man.” 

He sat, flushed and triumphant, on the edge 
of his writing-table and twisted his legs under 
it. Youghall got up and looked as if he would 
never sit again. He folded his arms against 
the astonishing news and stood looking at the 
floor. 

“The girl I took the button to?” he said, 
not without a feeling of complicity. 

“Ves, old man; you did me a good turn 
that time. I don’t mind telling you that I’ve 
found out she’s worn it ever since,’ he added 
shyly. “Oh, Youghall, she’s—she’s simply 
glorious!” 

Youghall’s eyes wandered in consternation 
to the table. ‘Telegrams,’ he said. 

There were several rather thick ones marked 
‘*Foreign,’” placed neatly one on top of the 
other. One of them was addressed to Colonel 
Vandeleur. 

“They can wait,” Alfred told him with an 
indifferent glance. *ve got something more 
interesting to think about. And, Youghall, 
here’s the rest of it: I go home next week to 
satisfy them about some silly obligation or 
other; then I come back by Morrow’s orders 
to winter here; and after that he’s going to 
send me to ranch in Colorado, old man—to 
ranch in Colorado! That’s where Hilary comes 
in—the darling! ”’ 

He was swinging his legs now in the joy of 
that anticipated freedom, and, having got it 
all out, he had taken up one of the tele grams 
while Youghall stared at the floor. “Perhaps 
there’s somebody waiting,’’ Alfred said, and 
tore off the end. 


gasped 


insisted 


T WAS a long telegram. Alfred read a line 

or two, threw himself off the table, and 
walked over to the lamp. There with a face 
that grew more and more changed and changed 
he finished it. 

“WYoughall,” he said, ‘‘I’m glad you’re here. 
The Victoria went down this afternoon in a 
squall, and both my brothers—were on board. 
Every soul was lost. You might—open the 
other telegrams, Youghall.’’ 

It was like Youghall that he fell upon the 
messages without asound. One was full of de- 
tails, the other of instructions; neither had any 
word of mitigation or relief. Youghall read 
them through heavily aloud. 

Prince Alfred sat huddled in an armchair 
and heard. Once or twice he said: ‘‘ Read that 
again, will you? Then he put his hands over 
his eyes. ‘‘Old John!’ che said. “Old Vic! 
Hard luck on those two! 

Youghall had turned his back and was look- 
ing out into the night. Presently he came 

again, as it were, into the room. ‘Brace up, 
old man,” he said, with the tears running down 
his face. ‘‘ You know what this means. I’ve 
got to say it: ‘Long live the King!’” 

“T suppose you've got to say it,” Alfred 
repeated mechanically. ‘Vic, too!” he said. 

‘Vic would have likedit. . . . ’'mglad you’re 
here, Youghall,’’ he said again. ‘*‘ Morrow’s at 
Sumach. Will you go over and tell Vandeleur? 
Come back inabout halfan hour. I must think 
a bit.” 

At the door a consideration struck the King’s 
messenger with the force of a bullet. He 


wheeled around. ‘‘And you’ve married Hilary 
Lanchester!” he alm st shouted. 
\lfred lifted his head. ‘‘ There is that,” he 
id at m glad to remember that. Thank 
God I did it in time!”’ 
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Julian’s Little Girl 


Ks" EEN NORRIS, who wrote that splendid 

( “Mother”? that was published serially in 

” HoME JoURNAL to the joy of thousands, 

ten another story — shorter, to be sure —that 

wil welcomed by every woman to whom the next 
JOURNAL (for July) may go. 

The title of this new story is ““Julian’s Little Girl,”’ 
and the situation that is presented is one that will set 
the reader’s mind to work wondering if, after all, the 
action of the young man and his wife, as it related to 
*““Julian’s Little Girl,’’ was really justifiable. The story 
begins next month, and the reader’s interest is caught 
in the first paragraph and not permitted to escape until 
the final line is read. 
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HEIRLOOMS OF THE 
FUTURE 


In this day of hurried business methods it is grati- 
fying to remember that in the making of Crane’s 
Writing Papers there is a survival of the deliberate 
handicraft that brings down to us the reminders 
of our ancestors. 
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is a correspondence paper that has the permanence of the 
old school in paper making, and to this is added all the best 
approved of modern tendencies in shades and sizes. The 
good taste that is a part of its design is a quality which it 
has in common with these old papers, and which will give 
it a place of merit with the papers of the future. 


men 


WRITING PAPER] 


fanes 


(THE CORRECT 


A new style is the Elizabethan, a Samples you can use will be mailed, 


paneled paper of rich dignity and good for 10c. postage, to any who are 
taste. Crane’s Papers may be bought remote from such stationers. 


wherever good writing paper is sold. 


Address all inquiries to Dept. G. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 
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looks and Works like a Gas” 
| Burns Oi1 or Gasoline a 


Housewives living where there is no Ni 
gas have long wished for city gas stove Sy na 
convenience. Detroit Vapor Gasoline ——e =A ; 
and Oilstoves make this wish come true. z ey | 

No matter where you live, on the farm or ; 

One of 15 
Handsome Styles 
From $10 Up 
You don’t need to “‘fuss’”’ with a Detroit or anything that looks like a wick. yn 
Vapor Stove. It is so easy for anyone to use— If 
simply light the burners and put the cooking Vapor stoves you would want one at 


in the village, you can bring city gas conven- 
ience into your kitchen. Many city folks who 
on at once—just like a city gas stove. You once. They are made in fifteen dif- 
don’t need to put in any piping 






live just outside of the large cities where they 
cannot get gas are using these stoves because 
they knowthat theycookand baketoperfection. 
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or pressure tanks and therefore DEROTTY VAPOR | STOVE ) $10.00 up. y } 
don’t have to cut any holesinto (UQ@aZSiea emer Mi) Ask yourdealerabout /,,Detroit 
the floor. The stove is complete these splendid 74 Vapor 
ons f é : : : . se am : Ret Stove Co. 
in itself and can be placed in any part of the stoves, or write us today for our . oe 
kitchen. The burners are very durable and new free catalogue No. F1 Please senc¢ 


just as simple as gas stove burners. They require 


which fully describes and me your 
no attention as they have no wicks, asbestos rings, 


illustrates these stoves. 


The Detroit Vapor Stove Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Model 348—The unique 
combination of mate- 
rials makes this one 
of the season's 
smartest models, 
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Go! See what 
awaits you— 


—hidden by the stylish beauty of this 


Your discovery will astonish you! You will 
wonder how such comfort is possible in a 
shoe so stylish and snug-fitting as this. | 

The reason is this: Aspecial tanning proc- | 
ess makes this shoe adapt itself instantly to |} 
every movement of your foot. Thus you feel | 
none of that burning and binding which |! 
stiff-sole shoes have caused you, yet have for | 
your foot the chic appearance you want. 

Go try on the new models at your dealer's 
today—see what utter comfort awaits you | 
behind their stylish beauty. 


Write today for the Red Cross Style Book 


—which shows the correct models for every occasion 
and every purpose. With it we will send you the name 
of the Red Cross dealer in your town, or tell you how to 
order direct. 


















“Bends with 
your Foot” 


(Trade Mark) 
The Krohn-Fechheimer Co. 
501-540 Dandridge St. 


Cincinnati, 0. 
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Matter —*—— 


how long the journey Mother’s 
mind is at rest when Baby wears | 


Kleinert’s 


They are waterproof and a 
perfect protection. 


“Keine 


Waterproof 
BABY 
PANTS 














aterproof Baby Pants. 
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re-threads it for next time. 


Self-Threading Bodkin 


Silk Lingerie) Merverized. 
Ribbon ¢ LingerieBraid 
This new package keeps braid or ribbon enclosed. 
No soiling or waste. It contains 10 yds. fine, 
washable lingerie braid, or 5 yds. fancy silk ribbon. 
Mention if braid or ribbon is All stores, or 10 Cc 


desired, also color—white, mailed for 
pink, or light blue. 
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BY) tached, ready- | 
@." threaded. Replacing in holder | 

















MONEY FOR GIRLS 
THIS SUMMER 


Or a Pleasant 
and Profitable Vacation 


§ he time last year one hundred and sev- 
enty-eight college girls were wondering 
how they could meet expenses for the following 
year’s work, and this year there are several 
hundred more in like quandary. 

THe Laptes’ Home Journat solved the 
one hundred and seventy-eight problems by a 
really worth-while summer plan which has sim- 
ilarly helped more than one thousand young 
people. 








Miss W , a Student at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, earned nearly $2000 in 
three months last summer. Last autumn she 
wrote: 

I have thoroughly enjoyed my summer. I met 
the most delightful people who were of great 
assistance to me in my work. This coming sum- 
mer I hope to do even better, anticipating going 
to Wellesley in the autumn. 








“OME girls, like Miss C , secured their 

education at other institutions. Miss C 
is a doctor’s daughter living in a large town in 
Massachusetts, and for three years she has 
financed her musical. education at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston. In 
one week last summer she earned as high as 
$50. She writes: 





You know I am rather independent about my 
Conservatory expenses. I'm doing it all myself. 
Your publications are so well known and held in 
such esteem that I always meet the best of people, 
never being looked upon as a “‘canvasser.”’ Next 
year, through my Curtis work, I am planning to 
study German opera abroad. 





There are other girls who go to the smaller 
colleges. Miss L ,a student at Defiance 
College, Defiance, Ohio, after her last summer’s 
work, wrote: 





I have had a most glorious summer. Aside 
from earning enough to pay all my expenses for 
next year I have met so many delightful people! 


Almost all of last year’s students earned $25 
a week or more, several twice that. Some 
girls used their earnings for travel and still 
others wished to stay at home and make 
something for ‘‘extras.”’ No matter what the 
purpose was they had real results for the 
summer’s work. 


to. year several hundred more girls will 
profit from THe Lapres’ HoME JourNAL’s 
educational plan. Some will secure courses in 
college, musical conservatory, business college 
or normal school; some will devote the money 
to other uses. It is not necessary to leave 
home. You can be just as successful there as 
elsewhere, and you can do it without interfer- 
ing with home duties. Some of those who 
have made the greatest successes have lived in 
small country places. One of the best-known 
organists in Chicago secured her musical edu- 
cation several years ago while a school-teacher 
in a small Indiana town. Ifyou are interested 
we shall be glad to tell you all about the plan. 
Also we’ll send our beautiful book on “‘ Financ- 
ing a College Course.” You'll like the work 
and the money. Address the 
EDUCATIONAL Division, Box 254 

Tue Lapres’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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these violets smell 


just like Mennen’s 





The dainty, flowery odor of Mennen’s 
Violet Talcum Powder precisely duplicates 
the fragrance of freshly gathered violets. 


Y Its velvety softness, its smoothness, and its freedom from 

gritty particles make it a constant delight to the fastidious 
YY woman. It works into the skin perfectly; it never rolls 
y or ‘‘lumps up”’; it does not give the skin a conspicuous, 


unnatural appearance. 


SS 
~ 


Except that it is fragrant, this powder is identical with 
Yy Mennen’s Borated Talcum Powder, scientifically medi- 





Uy y cated ; famous for over 30 years for its soothing, healing 
Yy properties and recommended and used by thousands of 
Y physicians and trained nurses. 

The solution of boric acid which it contains makes it 
cleansing, soothing, healing and antiseptic. Hence itrelieves 
skin irritations and affections ; counteracts the effect of thesun 

YY / and wind, and is an invaluable aid to that health and clearness 
YY of the skin which alone make a perfect complexion possible. 


For sale everywhere, 25c, or by mail postpaid. 
Sample postpaid for 4c. Address Gerhard 
Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
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“Wear-Ever’ 


Aluminum Utensils 


are appreciated as gifts with greater 
pride with the coming of each an- 
niversary. They make the home 
happier because food cooked in them 
seems to taste better, perhaps be- 
cause they are so bright and clean. 


The enormous pressure of rolling mills and 
stamping machines makes the metal in 
“Wear-Ever” utensils dense, hard and 
smooth. They do not chip—are pure 
and safe. 

The homekeeper who uses “Wear-Ever” 
ware from the beginning will not find it 
necessary to 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ““Wear-Ever”’ 


If not obtainable at your dealer’s, fill in and mail 
the coupon below, enclosing 10 two-cent stamps 
(Canadian stamps accepted), and we'll send 
you, prepaid, the one-quart stewpan pictured. 


Write for Booklet, **The Wear-Ever Kitchen,’’ which 
explains how to care for aluminum utensils. 





WEAR-EVER 


TRADE MARK 








THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Dept. 12, New Kensington, Pa. 
or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Please send me, prepaid, sample ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Stewpan, for 
which I enclose 20 cents in stamps, money to be returned if I’m 
not satisfied. 


Name__ 
Address 


I buy cooking ware 
of (Dealer’s Name) 








The Girl 


who walks 
on Air 


You have seen her, 
haven't you>—the 
kind with glad feet 
and delightful buoy- 
ancy and lightness of 
step ? 


Do you realize that you— 
no matter what your oc- 
cupation or age—can walk like that by the 
simple device of putting a resilient cushion 
under your heels? It takes up the shock of 
hard floors and pavements, avoids jar to the 
nerves, gives your feet a joyful lightness, adds 
a shade more dignity to your height. Be sure 


o ask for 
j FOSTER 
Tred-Air 
Heel Cushions 


Slip them in the heels of your shoes where 
they fit snugly and wear as long as any pair 
of shoes. 


At your shoe dealer’sor repair 
shop or we will send a sample 
pair for 25c. and your dealer's 
name. Mention shoe size. 





Foster Rubber Co. 
105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Originators and Patentees of the 

Foster Friction Plug which 

prevents slipping. 

















NW: RUG CO“65 EAST SOM 'STUNY? 
Write oR aS Oo Kee 












ae 100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
1QC0% 4 pa Invitations, $6.75,2envelopesforeach. 
4 
Cad y OG Each add’125,55c. Postpaid. 100 En- 
graved Calling Cards,$1. Write for samples and cor- 


rect forms. Royal Engraving Co.,17 8. 9th St., Phila., Pa, 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for June, 1914 











WHETHER PIGS 
HAVE WINGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


whirring and rumbling engine warned her that 
wonders were beginning. Smoothly the biplane 
followed the ground at increasing speed; then 
Rodney adjusted the lever and at the first 
upward sweep Mrs.Stevens compressed her lips. 

“*T wonder if I’m going to need a soda mint,” 
she murmured. 

““No, we will steady directly,” he assured her. 

They seemed to glide as the meadow fell 
away from beneath them. Down and out and 
up Mrs. Stevens gazed, while her cheeks pink- 
ened and the little wrinkles in her forehead 
smoothed, as if happiness had brushed her with 
soft wings. Higher than necessary they flew, 
for Rodney saw her look of bliss and knew the 
exultation of a first flight. 


yi = my life I have longed to fly,’’ Mrs. Ste- 
Fs vens said, as they continued to soar. ‘I 
remember being in a crowd with my uncle. I 
couldn’t see why we were there until some one 
held me up on a fence, and there was a balloon 
starting up from a field. My heart went up 
with it and I begged my uncle to let me go up. 
When he refused, saying little girls couldn’t 
go up in balloons, I’m afraid I hated him. I 
thought, ‘But I’ll fly yet,’ and the years went 
by and I never saw a bird fly without being 
hurt with the longing to do it. And now I’m 
seventy and I’m flying.” 

‘Ts it like what you expected?” 

“Yes, all that and more. I’ve heard of folks 
havin’ the time of their lives; but this is life 
itself to me. You must tell me if my talking 
puts you out.” 

“No,” said Rodney. ‘It puts me in tune 
with things I was forgetting.” 

““That’s good. You’ve done a lot of flying, 
to judge by your easy-going way with the 
ship.” 

‘Yes, it’s simple when you get the hang of it. 
Lately I’ve been experimenting on this quieter 
engine in short flights at Upper Norcross.” 

‘*And it’s there you’ve seen something of 
Horace Russell?” 

“Ves. I hear a good deal about him from 
a friend of mine. Miss Lynton motors with 
Russell and flies with me.” 

‘““What is Miss Lynton like?” asked Mrs. 
Stevens. 

Rodney hesitated, then said slowly: ‘‘ Miss 
Lynton is an exquisite woman.” 

‘** Well, there’s nothing exquisite about Hor- 
ace Russell. He can manage men and motor- 
cars, but he won’t do for an exquisite woman.”’ 

‘*Don’t you rather jump at conclusions? | 
did not say anything about his ‘doing’ for Miss 
Lynton.” 

‘No, you didn’t need to,”’ said Mrs. Stevens. 

Rodney smiled. She was such a comfortable 
sort of person, and he was usually so uncon- 
fidential, that he rather liked being surprised 
into confidences. ‘‘When you were a little girl 
did you ever play ‘Just Supposing’?”’ he asked. 

““Often,’”’ said Mrs. Stevens. 

“Then ‘just supposing’ you were a man and 
you knew a girl who thinks she wants things 
big things, yachts and castles and all the 
accessories—and ‘supposing’ a millionaire is 
ready to give the girl all that, and she has 
distinction and wit and beauty to be set off 
by that background; of course you, being a 
man with enough for some things but not 
quite such things, couldn’t try to convince her 
that it was not things but wings she wanted, 
could you?” 

“*P’raps she thinks the other man may have 
both; things always, and wings by spells.” 

“‘T think she tries to think so,”’ said Rodney. 

**And you know he hasn’t?”’ Mrs. Stevens 
pressed him. 

“Ves. But she must really feel that, and 
must choose for herself, mustn’t she?” 

‘*Yes, she must,” said Mrs. Stevens. 


| avenge that afternoon Jeannette and her 
two friends were rocking in wait for the 
red motor-car when an agonizing horn sounded 
and the car devoured the drive. Jeannette 
rushed to the railing. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Russell, take 
us to the Fair,’”’ she clamored. 

Horace Russell, large, smooth-shaven, 
square-jawed, threw off the switch and bade a 
bell-boy: ‘‘Tell Miss Lynton.” 

““Mr. Russell, will you take us to the Fair?”’ 

‘“You are brave enough to deserve the fair, 
but my party is made up,” said Russell. 

‘‘T know the Hazeltons aren’t going,” per- 
sisted Jeannette. 

**Ah, Miss Lynton!” Russell broke away to 
greet Anne. He shook hands, took her coat 
and turned toward the car. ‘The front seat, 
Miss Lynton, please,” he said, springing to the 
wheel, and the car was off, heedless of Jean- 
nette’s wail: ‘‘ We'll have to run to the trolley!” 

Soon after falling heir to an old cousin’s mil 
lions,which fortune he proceeded to handle in a 
manner to interest Wall Street, Horace Russell 
made acquaintances who introduced him to 
society. After a strategic social year he con 
sidered the one thing needful to assure him 
the highest social altitudes was a wife of unex- 
ceptional qualifications. These he found in 
Anne Lynton, and he intended to marry her. 
But when Anne’s aunt elected to forsake New- 
port for atwo months’ rest cure at Upper Nor- 
cross he had followed with misgivings. Only 
five miles away in Clover Valley lived his poor 
relations—relations who wore blue jeans, who 
smacked of the soil, and he doubted not that 
were she to know them they would ‘‘ queer” 
him with the aristocratic Miss Lynton. To the 
Fair, where ‘‘ goodness knows who might turn 
up,” he had decided not to go. Not before 
matters were clinched between Anne and him- 
self should she know of his plebeian connec- 
tions, and he laid his plans accordingly, while 
he held his wheel and his peace. 


’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 59 
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SILK 
GLOVES 


For Every Occasion 


Wherever you wear them and to what- 
ever service you subject them, Kayser Silk 
Gloves satisfy your opinion of what silk 


gloves should be. 


More pairs of Kayser Silk Gloves are 
sold than all others, because Kayser’s wear 
better, fit better and hold their shape bet- 
ter than the ordinary kind; yet they cost 


ho more. 


Look for the name Kayser in the hem — 
it is there for your protection. With each 
pair is a guarantee ticket that the 
tips will outwear the gloves. 


Short Kayser Silk Gloves —50c to $1.25 
Long Kayser Silk Gloves—75c to $2.00 


At all stores 
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Excessive Perspiration 


What causes it—how to correct it 


That profuse perspiration which so 
often ruins lovely gowns, and is always 
embarrassing, is a condition easily cor- 
rected once you understand its cause. 

Profuse perspiration is natural and 
healthy when it covers the entire body, 
as after vigorous exercise. 

When, however, this condition is 
confined to certain parts of the body, 
as the arm pits, palms of hands, feet, 
etc., it is usually due to nervous over- 
stimulation of the sweat glands. Even 
very healthy persons may be troubled 
with this local condition. 

In such cases, you can, by proper local 
treatment, easily and harmlessly relieve 
this condition without affecting the na- 
tural, healthy perspiration of the body. 

To meet this need for local treat- 
ment,ODO-RO-NO, the toilet waterfor 
excessive perspiration, was formulated. 


The Toilet Water for 
Odo-ro-no Excessive Perspiration 


Its action is mild but immediately 
effective. It is unscented, but pleasant 
to use and harmless. It regulates the 
profuse perspiration and destroys all 
odor, leaving the part to which it is ap- 
plied daintily clean, dry and aseptic. 

Get ODO-RO-NO 
today and you _ will 
get complete relief from 
the troubles and embar- 
rassment of excessive 
perspiration. 25c and 
50c bottles at all drug 
and department stores, 
ordirect from us prepaid. 


Write for Sample 


Send 6c in stamps and 
your dealer’s name and 
wewillsend you asample 
bottle of ODO-RO-NO 
by return mail. THE 
ODORONO CO:, 
947 Blair Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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“What’s good for mother’s 
skin is good for baby’s!” 


The skin-softening and pro- 
tective effects of Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream, so valuable to 
beautiful women, explain its 
large and growing application 
to the delicate skins of children. 
Nothing is so wonderfully 
effective for chaps, windburn, 
sunburn. 


Mother knows, too, there is 
nothing that will so surely 
prevent the dry, tight feeling 
which comes after washing. 


Pond’s Extract @mpany’s 


VANISHING CREAM 


is convenient because it is im- 
mediately absorbed by the 
skin and never reappears. 


A free sample tube on request, or 
send4cfor large trial size,enough for 
two weeks. Made by the makers of 


POND’S EXTRACT 


the universal lotion for cuts, bruises 
and burns—a household necessity 
in every American home. (Send 
4c for trial bottle. ) 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 141 Hudson St., New York 
Also Talcum, Tooth Powder, Tooth 
Paste and raid 
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7: Vu Reiieerator 
Poisoning Your Family? 


. YOUR doctor will 
tell you thata 
refrigerator which 
cannot be kept clean 
and wholesome as you 
can easily keep the 
Monroe, isalwaysdan- 
gerous to your family. 


The Monroe is the 
Refrigerator You 
Hear So Much 
About —The Refrig- 
erator with Genuine 
Solid Porcelain 
Food Compartments 


Gb* Monroe’ |" 


which “— be kept free of breeding 30 D ? T - ] 
places for disease germs that poison ays ria 
food which in turn poisons people. 


Not cheap porcelain-enamel, but one Factory Price 


piece of white unbrez om porcelain * 
ware over an inch thick—nothing to C h C d 
crack, chip, or absorb moisture—as ash or Ure it 
easily cleaned as a china bowl— Direct from fac- 
every corner rounded—not a single tory to you—saving 
crack, joint or any other lodging you store profits. 
place for dirt and the germs of dis- We pay freight and 
ease and decay. Send at once for guarantee your 
money back and 
about refrig- removal of refriger- 
ree oo eratorswhich ator at no expense 
explains all to you if you are 
this and tells you how to select the not absolutely 
home refrigerator— how to have bet- satisfied 
ter, more nourishing food—how to Easy terms if more 
keep food longer without spoiling— convenient for you. 
how to cut down ice bills—how to Send for book NOW 
guard against sickness—doctor bills. —Letter or postal. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Sta. 7-E, Lockland, Ohio 































































Oeducateyour 
children, sup- 
port a family, pay 
off a mortgage, buy a 
home, or dress better? 
Then do as thousands 
of others are doing. Make 
money selling World’s Star 
osiery and Klean-Knit 
Underwearin yourhometown. 
No previous experience is nec- 
essary. We show you how to make 
money in an easy, congenial and 
profitable way. Two.lady agents 
began in their home town in Cal- 
ifornia and each made over 


$3,000 THE FIRST YEAR 


Wesell direct from the mill to the home, 
thereby giving better value for the money. 
Our lines for men, women and children are 
famous the world over. We have in 18 years 
grown to be the largest concern in the 
world manufacturing andselling knit goods 
direct to the consumer. 


Agents wanted in every town. Itisa 
permanent, pleasant and profitable business. Write 
today for our free catalog. We protect agents in 
territory and make prompt delivery. 
































Dept. 34 BAY CITY, MICH. 















WHETHER PIGS 
HAVE WINGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


But presently he held his hand up stiff and 
straight, saying: ‘Please, Teacher!” 

““Well?”’ said Anne, smiling. 

““You don’t know how well I’ve been driving 
and I like to be noticed. When I’m married I 
shall be willing to steer; but my wife must look 
on when I make a pretty corner.’ 

es Either on the road or ‘in the street,’ I sup- 
pose,” said Anne, and Horace laughed the 
boyish laugh which was one of his social assets. 

“*See that cool lilac hedge,” said Anne, ‘‘as 
if the home behind it were a treasure to be hid. 
We’ve never been down this road. Oh, we’ve 
passed the turning to the Hazeltons’; they are 
going with us.” 

“Oh, no, they’re not! I promised to ask 
them. But . knew they had an engagement.” 

“Then why 

‘‘Because I wanted to go alone with you.” 

The crisis must not come today, Anne 
decided. ‘“‘It would be awkward to go to a 
County Fair two alone in this great car. It 
is conspicuous and awfully bad form. I will 
not go.” 

“‘Of course not to the Fair,’”’ concurred Rus- 
sell. ‘We will go to Cloud Falls—you will love 
it there—come home by moonlight after a little 
supper, and I will have a chance to really make 
love to you. Perhaps you think I can’t.” 

“T think nothing about it. I wouldn’t miss 
the Fair for worlds. We can pick up the three 
girls; they would at least fill the back seat.” 

““They certainly would, but they shall not.” 

Anne had always theoretically admired 
a masterful man, but now it did not appeal. 
She began: ‘‘You are the rudest, most 
insufferable fs 

“And you are the most tantalizing, fascinat- 
ing ? and Horace kissed her. 

She turned away blushing and very angry, 
yet wondering why—since she intended to 
marry him—she should so dislike his wooing. 











HE crisis seemed imminent, but rounding a 
curve they came upon an interruption. 
shabby, fringe-topped surrey, deplorably sag- 
ging over a broken wheel, was diagonally across 
the road. Bending over the wheel were a man 
and a woman obviously ‘‘dressed up” for the 
Fair. Holding the horse’s bridle stood a young 
woman. Anne noted a simple lilac muslin, a 
hat quaintly small above a delicate face, and 
eyes that gazed sadly yet indifferently at the 
broken wheel. Then as Russell, intending to 
offer aid, slowed the car and the girl looked up 
at him, recognition and a wave of intense feel- 
ing seemed to sweep over her. Russell’s face, 
too, had changed, Anne saw; he suddenly 
threw on the highest power, blew his horn, and 

rushed by before Anne could speak. 

“But why?” said Anne. 

“*Why didn’t Istop? I had no surrey wheels 
about me. They can get along with a tied-up 
wheel.” 

“Tt seemed rather horrid not even to offer to 
take the women in.”’ 

“They would only have been rattled. Your 
hat and gown and ‘high-born-lady’ manner 
would have paralyzed them.” 

“*Nonsense,”’ said Anne. 

There was a pause. Anne was thinking of 
the girl’s look as they passed; but Russell 
claimed her again. ‘‘ You know that my heart 
is set on the one lady of all the world. I’ve all 
the money and railroads and friends I need. 
Now I want you to crown all. You are a 
woman with brains and can see the adv antages 
of my proposition. Will you marry me: ? 

“T don’t know,”’ Anne replied. ‘‘I must 
think it over.” 

“But I want what I want at once.” 

“Then I must say ‘No,’” Anne said, rather 
to her own surprise. 

“Think hard; we’ll stop the car.” 

“Auto suggestion?” said Anne. ‘‘No, we 
will go on, if you please.” 

“Vou don’t mean to goto that beastly Fair?” 

“T certainly do. I’ve never been to one, and 
Rodney is to fly.” 


| USSELL, seeing that sackcloth was his 

only wear, was soon threading his motor 
through the Fair gate with the crowd. Press- 
ing toward the open space where a rope inclosed 
the aviation field he adroitly ran the front 
wheels under the rope, so that no one could 
impede the view of whatever might fly. The 
next space was occupied by the golfers from 
the inn who had come ‘‘just to see a Stone fly,” 
as their humorist stated to Anne. Not far off 
were the woman-and girl of the broken wheel. 

‘‘There are those same people walking now,” 
exclaimed Anne. ‘‘Do ask them to rest in the 
car; the girl looks so tired.” 

Horace kept his face turned away as he said: 

“No, thanks, I draw the line at filling my car 
with country bumpkins; otherwise it is yours.” 

At that moment Jeannette and her friends 
appeared, hailing the car with joy. ‘We've 
rounded you up,” she cried. ‘‘Girls, come on 
in, the motor’s fine,’’ and they scrambled into 
the back seat. ‘‘There comes the bird now,” 
she presently announced, having promptly con- 
fiscated the field glasses from the car pocket. 
“There are two in the ship. My word, he can 
fly! He has a girl with him!” 

Horace firmly took the glasses from Jean- 
nette’s plump fingers. 

“Of course no girl is with him,” thought 
Anne proudly. “Probably a mechanic in case 
of need.” Asif Rodney would take any woman 
flying but herself! 

But Russell was saying: ‘‘The girl wears a 
blue thing—a motor veil, I suppose.” 

“What right had he?” thought Anne. She 
tried to look indifferent, scorning to use the 
glasses which Russell had offered. Without 
them she could now distinguish a smaller form 
beside Rodney. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 































































































Trene, Empress of the Greek Empire 

















The lovely lady 
of the little village 


will win one of the 50 cash prizes Ansco Company 
offers—$5,000 in all—for photographs of ‘‘America’s 
50 Loveliest Women.” You know the lovely lady 
of the little village or the lovely lady of the big city. 

' It is your duty to photograph her, or have her 
i photograph taken and enter it for a prize in this 
i | nation-wide competition. 


TM 4 


Every corner of the United States and Canada will 
send its loveliest women’s photographs. Interest 
is tremendous. Bear in mind that the portraits 
chosen will be shown at Ansco Company’s exhibit 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition which opens at 
San Francisco, February 20, 1915. 


$5,000 for 
Photographs of America’s 
50 Loveliest Women 


Fifty Prizes! The first is $500—not one less than $50. That 
should interest you, who know a lovely woman, be she a 
wife, a mother, a sister or sweetheart. Here is 4er oppor- 
tunity for fame and your opportunity to win a prize! 


| The Jury of Award, who will select the winners, has been 
| chosen with great care. It will delight every contestant to 
know that it consists of 


MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 
Distinguished Actress 


; HARRISON FISHER 
Celebrated Artist, renowned for his conception 
of the loveliness of American Women, and 


' ALFRED STIEGLITZ 
Critic, photographer, publisher, whose fame is 
international. 




















Your Ansco dealer will give you all sorts of interesting information 
regarding the contest, and will gladly supply entry blanks which 
name the few and very simple conditions, or write us if there is no 
Ansco dealer near you. This Ansco Contest is open to everyone. 
There are no restrictions as to make of cameras, film or paper. 


Contest opened May 1, 1914. You have not a moment to lose. 


















ANSCO COMPANY (Dept. A.) 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Producers of Ansco, the amateur camera of pro- 
fessional quality; Ansco color-value film; Cyko, 
the paper that gives prints of rich, soft quality that 
never fade, and Ansco photo chemicals. Their 
value in producing superior results has been proven 
many years. 


Yo. 3 A Ansco Speedex. 
end for Speedex Booklet. 
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Keeps After Opening 


LUE [ABE 
KETCHUP 


Choice, red-ripe tomatoes, 
cooked lightly, pure spices, 
cider vinegar and sugar—all 
blended so carefully that the 
true tomato taste is re- 
tained. Prepared in sanitary 
kitchens byskillful chefs,Blue 
Label Ketchup is of unvary- 
ing excellence—comestoyou 
in sterilized bottles, and is 


Delicious — Appetizing — Satisfying 


Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


Ask your grocer for our 
Soups, Jams, Jellies, Pre- 
serves, Meats, Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
They are—each one— 
equally as high quality 
and satisfying as Blue 


Label Ketchup. 


| Write for our instructive 
booklet ‘‘ Original Menus.”’ 
It will help you in solving 
that ‘‘next meal’’ question. 
A postal mentioning your 
grocer’s name, and this 
magazine, will bring it. 












PAWUE LAB 


Curtice Brothers Co. k KereHUP | 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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“Sheer 
Goodness’ 


They never need 
qgarning SQ 


J 
) 
HAT’S | 
what you 
obtain when 
you insist on 
the guaran- 
teed hosiery that has 
| style and sheerness 
as well as durability—and you can get 
it simply by asking for 


[USTER BROWNG 


Lb 





| Guaranteed Hosiery 
For Men,Women & Children 
| 


Smooth and delightfully cool and comfort- 
able—every pair perfect before leaving our 
fine dz aylight mills. Made from finest Egyp- 
| tian yarns obtainable and reinforced at 
| heel, toe, top and sole with pure linen 
thread. All styles, sizes, colors and weights. 
25c a pair or four pairs guaran- 
teed four months 
Ask Your Dealer 
If he can't supply you, send $1 
with size, weight and color and 
we will see 
supplied. Complete cat- 
alogue on request. 
BUSTER BROWN’S 
HOSIERY MILLS 
101 Sherman Avenue 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
DEALERS Write for 
special proposition. 
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3 2 in. wide at mouth. 6 in. high. Holds 8 oz. 
Easily washed and wiped out like a tum- 
bler — Nipple cannot collapse — easily 
« ~ turned—used either side out. Doc- 


your druggist or by mail for 25c. 
Sample Nipple sent free for 
name of druggist 


} tors and nurses recommend it. At 


-~ The Yankee Co., 62 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 


Keep Baby Healthy By, Using the | 
SWEET BABEE Nursing | Bottle 
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WHETHER PIGS 


HAVE WINGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


“The girl has a leather coat,” 
Russell idly. 

“How could he lend that coat to any one 
else?”’ thought Anne. 

Now the body of the airship hid the aero- 
nauts as the biplane hung over the field, then it 
soared almost out of sight. The onlookers held 
their breath as the spiral descent finally began. 
It turned and re-turnedin wonderful evolutions. 
Hovering gently it dipped a wing and the pas- 
senger dropped a paper balloon, showering tiny 
flags upon the delighted crowd, who snatched 
for the favors and applauded. 

Descending at last to earth, Rodney stepped 
out of the ship and held out his hand to his 
Passenger. 

Anne saw a homely figure—a full cotton skirt, 
a blue sunbonnet, and under it a smiling old 
lady with white curls. The Valley folk evi- 
dently recognized afriend. “Mis’ Stevens, Mis’ 
Stevens!” they cried, and waved their hats. 

Mrs. Stevens, hearing the cheers, turned to 
Rodney and the airship as if to see them ac- 
knowledge the greeting. Rodney smiled and 
shook his head. The crowd again shouted her 
name. Looking rather shy Mrs. Stevens took 
Rodney’s hand, and, holding her skirt daintily 
aside In her other hand, she swept an old- 
fashioned curtsy to the airship and then to the 
friendly, cheering country folks around her. 


reported 


ANN E’S face was radiant now. ‘‘Oh, how 
pretty of her! Who is she?”’ she exclaimed, 
turning to Russell—but his seat was empty. 
‘* Where are the others?’’ she demanded of the 
back seat; only the two thin girls were there. 
“You were watching the flying, Miss Lyn- 
ton. They said they were going to see the Prize 
pig. They were tired of flying things. 

‘They're seeing whe ther pigs have wings, 
perhaps,” said a voice; and Anne turned 
quickly to face Rodney Stone. “T aman en- 
voy from my fellow-passenger,” he added. 
‘* Would you like to meet her?” 

“Indeed, yes,” said Anne. 

“Russell will think I’m butting in,” said 
Rodney. 

“He butted out first,’ Anne returned 
tersely, as She jumped down and stooped to 
go under the rope toward the airship. “Where 
did you find your little person?” 

“Picked her up when I had about decided to 
giveup flying and plant cabbages, like—what’s 
his classic: ul name? I had no oil and she 
broug tht it. 

“No oil? Ww hy not? - 

“T was probably thinking of something else 
wondering whether pigs have wings,” said 
Rodney; and Anne was silent. 

Mrs. Stevens had been proudly welcomed to 
earth by her husband, who was now beside her 
in the old buckboard. When Rodney intro- 
duced them Peter raised his straw hat adorned 
with a cardboard placard reading, ‘‘Smile— 
darn you—smile!”’ It made bowing a difficult 
matter. As she clasped Anne’s hand Mrs. 
Stevens remarked: ‘‘Peter’s havin’ troubles of 
his own with that hatband. He bought that 
cussin’ sort of inscription ’cause lame Jimmy 
hadn’ t paid expenses. 

“Last year he sold’ em like hot cakes; but 
he’s got a lot left yet,’’ Peter said, and he 
motioned to a boy with a crutch who had a 
number of the placards under his arm. 

“T want some of those, young man,” said 
Rodney, going to the boy. 

Mrs. Stevens's look followed him. ‘‘I’ve 
lost my heart to the man [ flew with, Peter,” 
she said. 

‘All right, Pauline,” said Peter. 

Lame Jimmy c led to Mrs. Stevens: “‘I’m 
to be took up in the air. ‘ 

“Just up and back,” 

“Oh, Mis’ Stevens,’ added the beatified 
Jimmy. “Our folks broke a wheel, and Hester 
said to tell you she couldn’t stop ’cause she’da 
headac he” —and the boy and Rodney were off. 

“We must have passed them in the road 
with the broken wheel,’’ said Anne. ‘‘ Mr. 
Russell thought they would prefer not to have 
us pick them up. 

“Horace thought right for once, I guess; 
since he broke his engagement to Hester ——” 

“But this is Mr. Horace Russell, of New 
York,”’ explained Anne. 

‘“‘And my great-nephew, 

“Oh, I didn’t know.” 

“No, you wouldn’t. We don’t ever see him 
now. Onesummer he was with us getting over 
typhoid; he couldn’t afford boarding then. 
First thing I knew he was lovering with Ey 
He’d worked hard and was ‘making good,’ 
he called it. But I mustn’t keep you here lis 
tening to an old gossip. Peter’s gone to See if 
Daisy’s got the prize, I guess.”’ 


said Rodney. 


” said Mrs. Stevens. 


Anne, and 
buckboard. 


“N\ AY I sit here then?” asked 
1 she seated herself in the 
I'm waiting,”’ she said pointedly. 

“Well, Horace talked of a little house and 
how they ’d soon be rich on two thousand a 


year. Hester was a school-teacher, pretty and 
sweet as my lilac blooms. They were engaged 
a year. Then Horace came into his old cousin’s 


millions and went abroad and met grand folks. 
When he came back he sent Hester a letter. 
He considered it expedient to marry awOman 
of high social position. He sent a check to 
secure a good surgeon for Jimmy. The little 
shaver sent the check back. This took the 
light out of Hester’s eyes forever, I guess. 
You see she hadn’t thought of it as a business 
proposition; she’d made the mistake of loving 
Horace Russell. He certainly has ‘made 
good,’ if that’s the good he wants. He goes 
along nose to earth like that healthy, clean 
but very piggy prize pig Over, there. He never 
wanted to fly, poor Horace.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 61 
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Washing With Air 


There are two great natural 
cleansers—water and air. The 
modern housewife is now learn- 
ing the possibilities of the second 
of these elements. 








RL AYN Y 8 


We have harnessed air—inten- 
sified its cleansing power—and 
now compel it to draw away 
every bit of dust, dirt and other 
accumulations from under, in 
and around carpets, curtains, 
walls, furniture, bookcases. 
Every room is cleaned, fresh- 
ened, sweetened, washed by the 
steady suction of the 


Western : Electric 
UWPIOVaL 
Vacuum Cleaner 


Simple, powerful, permanent. Nocom- 
plicated mechanism to wear out or 
break. Light in weight. Cannot injure 
the article or surface cleaned. Costs 
only a few cents an hour to run. 
‘There are several sizes, both portable 
and stationary, intended to meet every 
need of home, apartment and hotel. 
Prices range from $47.50 to $400. 




















‘To know the possibilities of this 
cleanerand its adaptability to your 
home, write foracopy ofour illustrated 
book, “The Clean Way to Clean.” Ask 
for book 17-A P. It will be sent free. 








There is an opportunity for agents to represent us EONS ‘ 
in some unoccupied territories PeN NN \ NAS 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 








J Atlanta Chicago St. Louis Kansas City Denver San Francisco 
eh Richmond Milwaukee Indianapolis Oklahoma City Omaha Oakland 
Philadelphia Savannah Pittsburgh Minneapolis Dallas Salt Lake City Seattle 

oston Cincinnati Cleveland St. Paul Houston Los Angeles Portland 


New Orleans EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


RISWOLD 
Waffle Iron 


Piping hot waffles—crisp and fluffy, browned 
to aturn. Nothing more delicious and good. 
Surprise the kiddies and old folks—start the 
day off right— serve waffles with the good 





Our Special Price | 


(for This Table—S22. | | 
Choicest quarter-sawed Oak—54-in. top, closed 0 | | 


inches extended. A beautiful, massive design. We 
are manufacturers. We make all our furniture—and 
sell it direct to you, the comsumer. It is the famous 


“MASTER-BUILT ” FURNITURE 


Shipped in Sections 



























|| Anyone old “homey” flavor.. The Griswold Waffle 
|| Can Put It Ironbakesthem justright—donethroughand 
Together in through. Thick, heavy pans distribute heat 


evenly. Hollow metal handles that won't 
char, nor burn the fingers. Many other 
exclusive features. Styles for coal or gas 


20 Minutes 


Furniture for €very room in 












the home, club or office. All Dining | ranges. If your dealer hasn't. the Griswold 
of the fae % quality‘ ail sold Table write us direct. Valuable recipe book, free. 
for con séderabZy less than you No. 311 THE GRISWOLD saFG, COQ., Erie, Pa, 


think you should pay for truly 
high-gradefurniture, Write 
for big Free Book. 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
106 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. &% 


























@ SHORT-STORY WRITING 

/ A course of forty lessons inthe history, form, Structure, 

| and writing. of the Short- “Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’ s Magazine. } 


Silk Tailored Pump Bow 
Cannot Curl up ~always smart 
None better made 
At your dealer’s Or direct for 15Scts. 


250-page catalogue free, Write to-day, State color desired 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL im Columbia Ribbon Co., Paterson, N.J. 


0 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. | 





PEG. TOAOE MARK 


Dr. Esenwein 








‘ The Pritoniable Bed i in the Sina Is 
i. Fitted with the Foster IDEAL Spring 


In homes or hotels, where there is real comfort and luxury, the beds are usu- 
ally fitted with springs of the Foster IDEAL type. 





Other types of springs fail to give continuous comfort, because eventually 

they will sag or hollow, or trough, causing the sleeping position to become 

uncomfortable. 

The Foster IDEAL Spring with its numerous coil springs gives an even, buoy- 

ant mets to all parts of the body, and each spring carries a Guarantee of 

Life Long ‘ Satisfaction. 

: The price of the Foster IDEAL Spring is not much higher than other types 

he of Springs and in the long run will prove less expensive. 

i The upholstered spring is a combination of luxury and comfort. The plain | 
spring has all the real comfort-giving features without the luxurious upholstery. | 
Both are equally satisfactory. 


Every home-keeper will be interested in our book, ‘‘Wide Awake Facts About Sleep.’’ j 

Sent FREE upon request 

FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
819 Broad St., Utica, N.Y. 

804 Buchanan St, and Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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When you serve iced 
tea this summer 


—you can make it look as delicious 
asit tastes if you serve it in Heisey’s @ 
Glassware. 


is so artistic in design, so clear and spar- 
kling, that it adds an unusual charm to the 
serving of even the simplest refreshments. 

Dealers everywhere have the set shown 
above, with as many glasses as you wish, 
and other equally attractive designs at a 
cost so moderate it will surprise you. 

See that this A. mark is on all the glass- 
ware you buy. V It means high quality 
without high price. Send for illustrated 
booklet, ‘Table Glass and How to Use 
It."". See how wide a choice you have in 
beautiful designs for summer table service. 


A.H.HEISEY & CO. 
Dept. 31 Newark, Ohio 
ON EVERY PIECE 














Built to protect, help and strengthen 
growing foot-structures; supports 
the ankle, holds arch in place— 
corrects and prevents ‘‘flat-foot.” 
Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 
Heel made by James 8. Coward for over 33 years. 
FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled. 
Sold Nowhere Else. 
JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 











( = ae Curtains do add 


so much to the attractiveness 
and charm of the porch. But that 
is all marred if they fade — and many 
greens do fade. 

Attached toevery“Komi’’Green-Painted 
Porch Curtain 
is a tag au- 
thorizing your 
dealer to re- 
place it or re- 
fund the pur- 
chase price 


should it 



































**Komi™ Cur- 
tains are made of 
selected bamboo, 
attractive, dura- 
ble, yet inexpen- 
sive. 

See them at your 
dealer’s and send 
for descriptive lit- 
erature. 
R.H.COMEY Co. 
Jefferson Ave. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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WHETHER PIGS 
HAVE WINGS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


“Poor Horace,’”’ echoed Anne. 

“‘There’s Jimmy down again!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Stevens, breaking a long silence; “lookin’ 
happy as a lame angel.” 

“T must go,” said Anne. ‘‘And may I come 
to see you?” 

“At the farm with the lilac hedge.” 

“Ah, I might have guessed it hid some one 
like you,” said Anne. 

Rodney came up to the buckboard. ‘Mrs. 
Stevens has turned me down,” he repined. 

“Ves, Elijah only had one trip and I don’t 
want to get the flying habit, so Peter an’ I'll 
jog home together. Good-by, friends,” she 
said, as Peter clambered to his seat. 

“Shall we beat a wing?” Rodney asked, as 
the buckboard jogged away. 

“No, I must go back in the car.” 

“Ves,” said Rodney; and they walked in 
silence. 

“They haven’t wings—even the nicest 
pigs,”’ said Anne. 

“True,” said Rodney; ‘“‘but you see they 
don’t want them. If they wanted them hard 
enough—so scientists hold—they’d have them 
in time.” 

“That little pig may ‘go to market,’ and 
hold up the market, and be envied by all the 
little pigs who haven’t bread and butter, but 
I can’t do it, Rodney.” 

“What, Anne?” 

“Marry one,’”’ said Anne positively. 

Rodney could only look at her, for they had 
come to the car. 

“Oh, Mr. Stone, let me fly with you,” 
begged Jeannette. 

“Ves, do!” urged Russell cordially. 

“<Birdie, wait a little longer, till my little 
wings are stronger,’”’ chanted Rodney, and the 
red car backed out. 

That evening the veranda of Upper Norcross 
Inn was clouded with dust as the red car that 
bore luggage, a manservant and a chauffeur, 
with Horace Russell at the wheel, tore down 
the drive. 

“Poor prize pig!’’ said Rodney Stone to him- 
self, shutting his eyes against the dust, then he 
strode along the drive and across the lawn to 
Anne. 





THE BLIND SPOT 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


master question—a question that only he him- 
self could answer: ‘‘What can I do? What 
can I do?”’ 

Flambeau’s words drifted once more across 
his mind. ‘‘ Remember what I have said in case 
I’m not here to remind you. Remember that 
grief is only lessened by service.” 

Service! 

Latimer gave a sudden surprised laugh in 
the dark; his great question was answered. He 
knew what it was that he could do. He could 
do for the sake of his fellowmen what he had 
vaguely and rather languidly designed doing 
for himself—to busy his hands and keep his 
brain in action. His head went up. Ideas, 
schemes, plans ran through his mind like flashes 
of light. He walked as if he were treading 
upon the stars. And then he laughed again, 
for his eye caught the loom of a great facade, 
hard by at the left, and he saw that it was 
the Metropolitan Museum. He had, without 
knowing it, walked up the Avenue instead of 
down! 

He turned east through Ejighty-second 
Street, waited at Madison Avenue, and got on 
a south-bound car. He said to himself, glow- 
ing happily: ‘‘I must tell Linda about this. 
She’ll be glad.”’ 

XII 

OPPY LATIMER didn’t get a chance to 

tell Linda about it immediately, for on 
sober morning consideration he decided that 
there wasn’t as yet much to tell. He became, 
all at once, one of the busiest young men on 
Manhattan Island, and, finding no time for 
social diversions, passed some ten days or more 
without seeing her at all. Then, when at last 
he really had something to tell, he called at her 
house, first making sure of her by telephone. 

She seemed very glad to see him, but a little 
reproachful about his sudden and unexplained 
desertion of her world; and Coppy Latimer 
was more glad than he would have cared to 
confess to see her. He asked how she was—a 
rhetorical question, since she patently glowed 
with good health—and how her father did. 

Her father was well, but she had just 
come from seeing Alice Farnborough, who had 
influenza and was quite wretched. 

He was sorry to hear that. ‘‘I’ll stop at her 
house to inquire on my way home. And I'll 
send her some flowers.” 

Linda beamed upon him. ‘Oh, Coppy, 
that’ll be splendid of you. She’ll be so pleased! 
And I’m pleased too. But now tell me what it’s 
all about! You were very mysterious over the 
telephone. What’s got on your poor mind?” 

He laughed at that, but turned serious again 
and a littlered. He had the horror of his kind at 
seeming to take anything seriously. ‘‘Well— 
it’s something I want to do, something I’m 
going to do, by Jove! Look here! You re- 
member our having a little talk together one 
night at the Trevor-Hulls’, ten days ago? It 
was a dancing party.” 

She nodded at him gravely. “Yes, Coppy. 
I remember.” 

“Well, I—you see, maybe I was a little— 
harrowed up, a little serious for once in my life. 
Anyhow I went out of that big dancing party 
with the band playing behind me, and people 
laughing, and groves of roses about, and I 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 62 
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We Specialize on 
National Dishes 


The Hotel Ritz in Paris is world-famous 
for its Soups. So from there we brought the 
Master Chef who makes our Soups for you. 


A Mexican chef gained international ‘fame by a zestful 


Chili Con Carne. We brought him here. 
kitchens making Chili Con Carne for you. 


An Italian chef made a matchless Spaghetti. 
all the world people came to enjoy it. 


He is now in our 


And from 


We bought his secrets, 


and that ideal Spaghetti is now sold ready-cooked at your store. 


But our chief endeavor, for 20 years, has been the perfec- 
tion of our National Dish—the American Pork and Beans. 


VAN CAMP'S 


PorK«BEANS FSKED WITH 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 


Of all the good things we make here, our chief claim to 


supremacy is Van Camp’s Pork and Beans. 


Of our other dishes you may say, “I have tasted as good 


somewhere else.” 


But Van Camp’s Pork and Beans stand alone. 


And perhaps you have if you've traveled. 


They 


imitate nothing, and nobody imitates them. It took two decades, 
many an expert and many a chef to develop a dish like this. 


Note how perfect the Beans, and how perfectly baked. All 


the same size, all mellow, all whole. 
the Sauce that’s baked into them. 


And note the savor of 


This dish has created a new idea of Baked Beans, and 


millions have come to enjoy it. Remember this. 
order next time, specify Van Camp’s. 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


When you 


Some Other Van Camp Delicacies 


Van Camp’s Evaporated Milk 
Van Camp’s Soups—18 kinds 
Van Camp’s Tomato Catsup 
Van Camp’s Chili Con Carne 


Van Camp’s Tamales 


Van Camp’s Spaghetti a I’Italienne 
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The rarity and costliness of Si 
orchids add to their fascina- 
tion, but if they were as 
common as carnations their 
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perfection of beauty would 
still make them the most 


Soa 


prized of flowers. 


Bonbons 


are the most prized of sweets, 
not because rarest, or costli- 
est, but because of their per- 


Chocolates 


fection of flavor. If only a 


hundred boxes a day were 
made they would be priceless. 


The luxury of -44e may be enjoyed 
no matter where you live, because 
44 Bonbons and Chocolates and 
many other sweet things from <%4# 
are sold by <%%4# sales agents (leading 
druggists everywhere) in the United 
States and Canada. If there should 


be no sales agent near you, write us. 





A 
i 
¥ 64 Irving Place, New York 
—jJ—— Frank DeK. Huyler, President 


Ask for 48 Cocoa and <%4e Baking 
Chocolate at your grocer’s Py 
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Supreme comfort—every 
minute —that’s what the 
“Can’'t-Slip” shoulder straps 
in the 


unyy- Cut 


Vest mean to the wearer. The 
“Can’t-Slip” feature (Pat. Jan. 19, 
1909) is accomplished bysettingthe 
straps well in toward the center. 

In the Cumfy-Cut, you are conscious of 
radiant ease, so much in contrast with the 
slipping, twisting straps of the past. 

And more, the Cumfy-Cut, through 
its perfection of fit, assures added beauty 
to the appearance of your gowns. 

In many styles, beautifully trimmed, 15c, 
25c, 50cupward. Atall dealers. Insist on the 
Cumfy-Cut and look for the trade mark label. 

Cumfy-Cut Union Suits, with the ““Can’t- 
Slip” straps and othernew features, are a revela- 

tion to union suit wearers. Ask to see them. 


\. BOYCE, WHEELER & BOYCE 


\. 342 Broadway, New York 
NN 
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HighestGrz ade—Nota printed imitation. Correct styles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. 
Envelopes. 
100 Finest Engraved 
Calling Cards, $1.00. 


ENGRAVED 


WEDDING 


INVITATIONS 
Outside and Inside 
‘Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
538 South Clark St., Chicago 








$1.00 per day—weekly $4.50 and $5.50, 


TROWMART INN 2@tizgdon Square 


New Yor 
FIREPROOF HOTEL FOR WOMEN 
including 


breakfast and dinner. Send for Booklet. 
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THE BLIND SPOT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


started across the street, meaning to walk home 
in order to get a breath of air, and I stumbled 
into a half-frozen, half-starved negro who was 
standing in the dark and watching the lighted 
windows.”’ 

Linda made a little sobbing cry of pain and 
put up her hands over her face. 

““Ves!’’ said Coppy Latimer, nodding at her. 
“Exactly. That’s how J felt. He didn’t even 
complain, this half-dead chap. He just stood 
and suffered quite silently and looked on at 
people dancing. Never in all my life has any- 
thing hit me such a blow. I’d never before 
thought much ‘about poverty and suffering— 
as a big problem, I mean. I’d just given beg- 
gars a quarter and passed on quite happily, as 
if that ended it. Can you imagine being made 
to realize all in an instant, all in a kind of 
dreadful flash, that it doesn’ tr’ 

“TI think so, Coppy,” said Linda Grey, 
watching him. ‘I think I can. Go on!” 

“Well Oh, look here! this all sounds 
too fatuous when I try to put it into words. 
But—well, I felt that I had to do something; 
I had to. But what? And then all at once I 
thought what I could do, and it was just what 
I’d had a vague idea of some weeks ago—only 
then it was without any very serious motive.” 


E HALTED for an instant, but Linda 
pressed on impatiently. ‘‘What? What 
is it?” ‘ 
‘““A newspaper; an absolutely independent 
newspaper; a newspaper that should be tied 
to no political party or creed, that shouldn’t 
have to make a profit on the money invested in 
it; that shouldn’t be afraid of advertisers, little 
or big; and, above all things, that should bea 
kind of open forum for every man’s views, 
where the big questions of the world should be 
discussed without fear or favor or editorial 
bias. J don’t know how to go about curing so- 
ciety’s diseases, but if I own a newspaper I can 
call attention to them, and I caninvite the men 
who do know—the experts, the authorities—to 
discuss them in my columns. Then we shall 
really get something done. You see the ordi- 
nary paper will print that kind of thing only if 
it’s news and if it suits the editorial policy. In 
my paper every man, provided his purpose is 
honest and serious, shall be free.” 

Linda did not speak at once, and he said: 

“You may wonder why I thought of a news- 
paper instead of something else. Well, I went 
in for that kind of thing at Yale, you know. I 
liked it. I hoped to go on with it after I’d left 
New Haven. But then all the money came, 
and—the idea got lost.’ 

Linda put out both hands to him. 
very pink and he r eyes were shining 
Dear old Coppy! I should like to kiss you; 
but I mustn’t, of course. Oh, Coppy, I’m so 
proud and glad. What a little fool I was not 
to see that you were only waiting for your 
chance! Coppy, there’s nothing in the world 
that could make me hi ippier than I am this 
minute. I’m so proud of you.” 

But that frightened him. ‘Oh, 
here, don’t you go being proud of me yet a 
while. Wait until I’ve made a go of this thing! 
I may come the most awful cropper. It’s go- 
ing to be very difficult to manage, because the 
paper after a bit has got, more or less, to support 
itself while remaining perfectly honest and un- 
influenced. I don’t want to make a profit out 
of it, but I can’t afford to keep it going at a 
big loss. Wait a year—or two—or three—and 
then we ‘ll seeif I’ve aright to your pride. But 
you're a great, dear old Linda just the same, 
and I’m mighty glad you’re pleased with the 
scheme. Everybody has been so decent about 
it: Roger Bacon and Flambeau and Arthur 
Stone (who has promised to write for me) and 
half a dozen more. There’s an evening paper, 
‘The Standard,’ that has been slowly dying for 
several years, and the chap who owned it has 
been trying to sell it at almost any price. Well, 
Roger Bacon knew the man and brought us to- 
gether. The result was that we came to terms 
a few days ago, and today the paper is mine. 
Meanwhile I’ve been looking up a set of young 
men to run it who weren’t poisoned by ‘yellow’ 
training. They’re not so hard to find. They 
seem quite enthusiastic, though it’s plain they 
think I’m a little mad.”’ He stopped to laugh. 





She was 
*“Coppy! 


but—sce 


INDA laughed, too, but with tenderness and 

affection and pride. ‘‘Maybe you are, 

Coppy, but if so it’s a madness I thank Heaven 
for. Shall you specialize about poverty?” 

“Ves; that above all. I want bigger shelters 
and free lodging-houses with better food; I 
want some form of disability insurance and 
old-age pensions; and I want free or assisted 
transportation for laborers to the parts of the 
country where they are most needed. I wanta 
lot of such things that of course I sha’n’t get. 
But I mean to die trying.’ 

She nodded at him again with shining eyes. 
‘Why hasn’t Arthur told me about all this if 
he knew?” 

“T asked him not to. I wanted to tell you 
myself when I had something to tell.” 

“Of course, Coppy; I’m glad you did.”’ She 
gave a little, sudden laugh. ‘‘How Arthur will 
roar and bellow in your paper, won’t he!”’ 

hope so. That’s just what I want him to 
do. We shall play up ‘commonsense’ very 
strong indeed. I say! I wish you could have 
seen Hal Warnham and the two Van Torfs 
when I met them in the street yesterday. 
They complained rather bitterly because I 
hadn’t turned up in some time at the club. I 
said I was going to run a newspaper in the in- 
terest of the poor. They turned quite pale and 
looked at each other, and after a bit hurried 
away.’ 

“T can well imagine,” Linda said. 
way, are you giving up polo?” 

“Giving up polo? I should think not in- 
deed! Are you giving a pretty clothes when 


**By-the- 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 63 
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for a new kind of v 






Always look for this label on furniture—‘‘Fin- 
ished with Valspar’’. 


Many furniture manufacturers are now using 
Valspar exclusively. Many department stores 
and dealers are specifying it on all new orders. 
If your dealer does not carry Valsparred furni- 
ture, send us his name and we will tell him 
what manufacturers are supplying it. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 
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Will Your Furniture Stand This Test? 


Ask these questions of the furniture-man: 
“Can I put hot dishes on this table top without hurting it?” 
“Can I wash this furniture with water to keep itt new, instead of using 
“Will the finish be hurt by the spilling of hot tea or coffee, or perfumes?” 


You are entitled to satisfactory answers to all of these questions nowadays, 





is proof against water—that won’t show scratches—that won’t be marked 
by hot dishes—and that can be washed with soap and water. 


VALENTINE’S 


“ TheVarnish That Won't Turn White 


Remember that practically @// furniture is zar- 
nished. ‘‘Dull finish” is just varnish rubbed dull. 


460 Fourth 
Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 
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IsHLO™ 


Established 1832 
W. P. FULLER & CO., San Francisco, Agents for the Pacific Slope 
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arnish that 


It is— 


The next time you have any refinishing done, 
specify Valspar. 

Valspar is jthe ideal varnish, not only for 
furniture, but for floors, woodwork, doors, piaz- 
zas — even bathroom and kitchen floors and 
woodwork. 


A 4-ounce sample will be sent upon receipt of 10 = 
cents in stamps to cover mailing and package. 


New York City 


Avenue 


Toronto Paris Amsterdam 
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te Frost 


Refrigerators 


Sold direct from factory to you. Freight 
prepaid. 30 days free trial in your home. 
Easy monthly payments if desired. 


The ‘‘White Frost’? was adopted by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, after rigid tests, for use in Panama, where 
perfect refrigeration, sanitation and ice economy are 
so vital. The ‘‘White Frost”? is beautiful as well as 
sanitary. Perfect refrigeration. Made entirely of metal. 
Enameled snowy-white, inside and out. Revoly- 
ing Shelves. Trimmings solid brass, 
nickeled. Anti-friction, roller 
bearing casters. 9 years on the 
market. Lasts a life-time. (25 
year guaranty.) Saves its 
price in cost of ice —very 
economical. 
“*Please, Bob, buy me a 
White Frost Refrigerator’’ 
That’s what thousands of 
women have said, after see- 
ing the “White Frost.’? Buy 
one and pay for it on easy 
* terms, while using it in your 
“g home. Priceslowand payment 
so easy you will never miss the 
* money. Remember—30 days 
free trial and all freight paid. 
Send postal for free catalog. 
Metal Stamping Co. 
Dept. 602 
Jackson, Mich. 
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“CLINTON ” 
Never-Rust Safety Pins 


EING made of Brass wire they cannot 

rust. The stiff points are smooth and 

very sharp. Coil end is,sheathed to 
prevent clothing getting tangled. Shield 
made so pin cannot become unfastened 
accidentally. Made in seven sizes and three 
finishes, —Nickel, Black, and Gold. 


Look for the Oakville Trade Mark on 
every card and paper of pins you buy. 
“*Sovran”’ 


Ask for LE. 
(73 2? A 

Damascus SaBee Common pins 

\ i? with sharp points 


Steel Safety om vs) 

Pins for Dress = 3 Oe. 8 that cannot hook 
NAL over. 
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Its Beauty Lasts! 


The handsome finish of Indian Head 
wash fabric lasts. When made up into 
dresses it has the same good looks as 
when you saw it on the counter. 
natural bleached finish doesn’t change 


with washing. 


Nor does it wrinkle easily. 
thread gives it a smart, distinctive weave 
and excellent wearing and washing 


qualities. 
«ana 
s mam a} © 
= 7a a %e 
s #26 6 “a 
as ee ‘Ss 





(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
“Only One Quality” 
27, 33, 36, 45 in. wide at 122 to 25c per yd. 


is the most satisfactory of white wash fabrics 
for dresses, waists, suits and children’s clothes. 
Ask your dealer for it. Be 
sure you get the genuine with 
“Indian Head”’ in dotted let- 
ters on the selvage,every yard. 


Send to us for Sample 


so that youcan make sure that 
your ready-made white wash Ac et 
dresses are made of this ky 


standard fabric. 


Amory, Browne 2 Co. 
Dept. P, 48 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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ISTERINE is 

the best of all 

good mouth-washes. 
Use it every day. 


LISTERINE 


not only cleanses 
and purifies the 
mouth, and neutral- 
izes breath odors, but 
isan important factor 
in the preservation 
of the teeth. For 
over 30 years it has 
enjoyed the confi- 
dence of physicians 
and dentists. 


Lambert 
Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


































































baking. 







For Home Cake Baking 


Makes Lightest, Finest, Whit- 
est Cakes and Puddings. Keep- ¥ 


ing qualities just as good in 
July as December. Endorsed and 
used for 16 years by best cook- 
ing teachers. Sold by leading gro- 
cers in clean, sanitary packages. 
lf you cannot get it, write us. 
IGLEHEART BROS. 
Dept. H. 





Cake Secrets 
36-Page Book 
Containsmanycakerecipes, 
thoroughly tried and tested, 
also valuable hints on cake 
One woman writes 
us:‘‘Ilearned moreaboutcake 
making from ‘Cake Secrets’ 
than from any other book.” 
Write today for this book. 


























Evansville, Ind., U. 8. A. 














THE BLIND SPOT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 


you marry Arthur Stone?”’ They laughed to- 
gether, and Latimer looked at his watch. ‘I 
must be off. I’ve kept you a long time.”’ He 
shook hands and started to turn away, but 
came back looking a little embarrassed. ‘‘ Look 
here! I don’t want to sail under—under false 
colors. All this hasn’t turned me into a real 
highbrow, you know. I don’t want to get credit 
for more than I deserve. Well, yes, I do too! 
But—you know. I shall never get into Stone’s 
class. I haven’t the brains. I shall always be 
just a genial idiot who— who’s sorry for people 
in hard luck.” 

““Coppy,”’ said Linda Grey, “if ever you turn 
into a regular highbrow I—TI shall cut my 
throat. I couldn’t bear it.” 

Latimer stared, laughed because she laughed, 
and went away wondering what she meant. 


INDA moved to one of the front windows of 

_s the drawing-room and stood looking out. 
She saw Latimer leave the house and nodded 
her head at him, though she knew he couldn’t 
see. And she even spoke, though he couldn’t 
hear: ‘‘Good-by, Coppy; I’m so glad!” 

She saw him stop in the street and speak to 
two men who were approaching, and she saw 
that one of them was Arthur Stone. The other 
was a stranger—a tall, gaunt individual with a 
thin, crafty face. They stood for some time 
talking together; then they shook hands and 
parted, and the stranger went away. 

She asked her fiancé when he entered the 
room: ‘‘Who’s your odd friend, Arthur? I 
didn’t like the look of him much. Are you sure 
he didn’t get your watch?” 

Stone made a humorous pretense of search- 
ing in his waistcoat pocket. ‘‘ Well, no, it seems 
to be here. That’s Senator Coogan, and we’ve 
been talking about the bill—the Compulsory 
Incorporation Bill, you know. Things look 
very bright, Linda.” 

For the first time she felt herself unable to 
summon a glow of enthusiasm to meet his en- 
thusiasm. She shook her head. ‘If anything 
that gentleman was concerned in looked bright 
to me I think I should bore a little hole in the 
brick to see what it was stuffed with. He has 
an unpromising face.” 

“He belies his face then,’’ Stone laughed. 
“He has promised me all kinds of things. The 
bill is to be reported out of committee this 
week. Had Latimer been calling here?” 

“Ves. He’s been telling me about his 
newspaper. I’m delighted, Arthur, simply 
delighted. Isn’t it splendid?” 

““Well—it may be. Ihopeso. It’s certainly 
a good idea.’ 

“Oh! You’re not very confident. Why?” 

He made an impatient gesture. ‘I’m afraid 
it’s a fad. He has no foundation, young 
Latimer hasn’t. He’s just emotional froth.”’ 
He saw Linda’s face and frowned uneasily. 
““Oh, I’m aware this isn’t good manners. Of 
course the chap’s your friend. But you can’t 
change facts by merely liking people. I like him 
myself, but that doesn’t blind me to the fact 
that he acts on a kind of easy emotion. Emo- 
tion is no good. You know that as well as I do.” 

“T am afraid I don’t,” she said a little coldly. 
She was full of a sudden irritation. ‘‘And 
you’re right about your manners. They do 
leave something to be desired. Oh! I don’t 
want to quarrel, Arthur, but wouldn’t it be 
fairly easy to give people a little credit for high 
motives, good intentions? Is it necessary to 
condemn them before they’ve started?” 

“Vm sorry!” he said. ‘‘You’re right. I beg 
your pardon and Latimer’s too. I need some- 
body like you to hold me down now and then.” 

““Ves,”? Linda said, and smiled, ‘‘you do. 

Oh, well, I can’t be angry with you. Only- 
try to be fair to Coppy Latimer. He has seen 
a kind of light, a very splendid light, Z think, 
and he’s trying to do a splendid thing and he’ll 
need a lot of sympathy and encouragement 
over it. As to emotion I’m afraid you and 
I will never agree about that.” 


TONE had called early this afternoon—it was 
only four—to take her out for a walk, as he 
often did when he could get away at that hour. 
She already had her hat on and her furs near- 
by, so after they had talked for a few minutes 
she sent for her two pet black ‘“‘chow”’ dogs, 
McChang and Miss Sing, and they prepared 
to set out. 

Laurens Grey encountered them in the hall 
and stopped them with a hearty greeting, for 
he had managed somehow to accustom his 
mind to the match and to be quite cheery 
about it. Hesaid to Stone: ‘‘ Well, Conquer- 
ing Hero’’—a favorite form of address to his 
prospective son-in-law—‘“‘I see you're still at 
it—conquering, I mean. Young Roger Bacon 
says you’ve an excellent chance to get your bill 
argued in Albany.” 

“Ves, just that, I think. I don’t expect to 
pass it, of course—not yet a while. There’s 
something else that may help it along a bit: a 
lot of textile workers in Massachusetts want me 
to engineer some such arrangement with their 
employers as I did here with the garment 
people.” He laughed with an imperfectly 
concealed pride. ‘‘ Every little helps.” 

“‘T should think it did!”’ said Grey, shaking 
his head. ‘‘Look here, my lad. If I were you 
I should knock wood. It’s coming too fast, all 
this glory of yours. The sun’s shining too 
bright. If I were you I should be looking for 
shelter when it begins to rain.” 

Stone laughed again, and Linda did, too, a 
little. But she shook a disapproving head at 
her parent. ‘‘Don’t be a raven, Father dear! 
You talk as if Arthur were a kind of gambler, 
with an extraordinary run of luck.” 


“Well,” her father said, “‘I don’t want to 
croak and I don’t want to sound cynical, but 
it’s my humble opinion that this world is not 
so far from being a gamble as you might think. 


And I’m afraid of runs of luck.” 
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Now Come Roses 
And Strawberries 
And Puffed Grains 


With June, in the North, come the roses and strawberries. 
And to millions of tables Puffed Grains will come with them. 


Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice adds as much to the berries as 
the sugar or the cream. 





Puffed Grains have an almond flavor, much like toasted nuts. 
With the tart of the berries it forms a delightful blend. 


The grains are like bubbles—so fragile, so thin. At a touch 
of the teeth they crush into millions of granules. 


Always serve them with berries. Let your folks mix them 
just before eating, so the grains stay crisp. 


Of course, Puffed Grains are good without berries. And the 
berries are good without Puffed Grains. But the two together 
form a royal dish. 


For Summer Nights 


For suppers in summer serve Puffed Grains in milk. They 
are crisper than crackers—more porous than bread. They are 
nut-like and toasted. And they are whole-grain foods. 

Use them like nut meats to garnish ice cream. Use them in 
candy making. Let hungry children eat them, like peanuts, 
between meals. These are two of the greatest of summer 
delights. Let the young folks revel in them. 


———— ese 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢ sin 


Extreme 


Puffed Rice, 15c 
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But these foods do more than please palates. In the making 
there occur—inside each grain—millions of steam explosions. 
Every food granule is blasted to pieces for easy, complete 
digestion. 


They are Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods. Served at any 
hour— between meals or at bedtime—they do not tax the 
stomach. Never before, in all the centuries, has wheat or rice 
been so fitted for food. 





Order both of the Puffed Grains. They will give you variety. 
For some ways of serving the Rice is better, for some the 
Wheat. Before the summer is over we will supply you another, 
called Corn Puffs. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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A Gift She Won’t Forget 
Let your gift be to the June bride’s 
pride—the gift she will always cherish. 
Give her HOMER-LAUGHLIN CHINA. 
The graceful, dainty shapes—the - artistic, 
delicate decorations—the inestimable ]} 
service—make | 


HOMER JAUGHLIN 
CHINA 


the most appropriate wedding gift imag- 
inable, at such a reasonable cost. 

Go to any dealer today—see the almost 
endless variety of exquisite designs. Be 
sure to look for the trade mark name— 
HOMER-LAUGHLIN—on the bottom of fi} 
each piece. It is our guarantee to you. | 

Send now for free copy of the CHINA 
BOOK, richly illustrated in colors—an 
interesting, instructive book that tells how 
China has been made for forty-two years in 
our Potteries—the largest in the world—a 
book that shows you how to successfully 
care for and select china. 


HOMER-LAUGHLIN CHINA CO. 
Newell, West Va. 

























































Exactly What 


You Should 


You can—I know you can, 
because I have reduced 
32,000 
women 

and have built up that 
many more—scientifically, 
naturally, without drugs, 
in the privacy of their own 
rooms, 


You Can Be So Well! 


| If you only knew how I can 
build up your vitality—at 
the same time I strengthen 
your heart action! I can 
| teach you how to breathe, to 
stand and to walk correctly. 
In fact so strengthen all vital 





| 
| 
organs that they do the work 
Nature intended them to do. 
| One pupil writes: “‘I weigh 
83 pounds less, and I have 
gained wonderfully in 
strength.” 

Another says: ‘‘Last May I 
weighed 100 pounds,this May 
I weigh 126 and oh! I feel 
SO WELL.” 


I am at my desk daily from 8 until 5. 
Won't you sit down and write 
now for my FREE booklet? 
Don’t wait, you may forget it. 
| I have hadawonderful experience 
——1 andI wouldliketotell youaboutit. 


_——— — 
Dept. 36, 624 Michigan 
Susanna Cocroft "Boulevard, chicago 
Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She ts the 


recognized authority on the scientific care of the 
health and figure of women. 
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Would you like to add a 
delightful Sleeping porch, 
Sewing, Reading and Break- 
fast room to your house at a Very Small 
Cost? You can do this with 


AMEROLUX 
No-Whip Porch Shades 


A newer and better Shade of Slat 
fabric. These Shades provide all the 
privacy of a bed chamber and light 
and air at the same time. 

Send for 32-page catalog beautifully illus- 
trating what Aerolux Shades have done 
for thousands of American homes. 


Aeroshade Co., **S,cekland Arss=s 




















WHAT SHOULD BE IN 
A BRIDE’S KITCHEN 
By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


Author of ‘‘ The New Housekeeping,” etc. 


= OU must come over and see my new 

kitchen,” said a happy bride to me re- 
cently. “I want you to see all my cunning 
pots and pans and the way everything’s ar- 
ranged. I just love to work in it.” 

But a visit to the kitchen of this particular 
bride showed me that some of the ‘cunning 
pots and pans”’ had not been wisely chosen, and 
I wished I could have saved her several pur- 
chasing mistakes. 

The stove should be the first piece of equip- 
ment to receive attention. Whether it is an 
oil, coal or gas stove depends on where you 
live. In all cases it should have plain, simple 
lines, have a good oven above the waist level if 
possible, and be free from nickeled trimmings 
which require care. The merits of a fireless 
cooker might be looked into at this time. If 
you plan to use a “‘fireless” you would need 
a less massive and elaborate stove, and the 
difference in price could apply toward the cost 
of a “‘fireless,’’ which would undoubtedly save 
you time and much “‘ pot-watching.”’ 


O NOT be “ penny wise and pound foolish”’ 

in buying a refrigerator. A cheap one is 
dear at any price. The best refrigerator is well 
insulated and has one-piece compartments of 
porcelain which are easily cleaned. It should 
not have cracks to accumulate food particles, 
or warp, nor be so poorly made that it wastes 
ice, for then the food cannot be kept at a safe 
temperature or in sanitary condition. 

Your kitchen table is the next most neces- 
sary piece of kitchen furniture, and its size will 
depend on the space. Wood absorbs moisture 
and grease and it will save you much time and 
effort if in the beginning you have the top 
entirely covered with galvanized iron, alumi- 
num or zinc on which hot pots can be set with- 
out fear of marring the surface. A lower shelf 
built underneath, about six inches from the 
floor, and similarly covered, will give you a 
double working surface. When you first use it 
see if it is high enough—and if it isn’t have each 
leg raised, which will mean all the difference 
between comfort and a backache. 

A kitchen stool seems to me as necessary as 
a table; high, so-called ‘‘office stools” can be 
bought in natural oak finish, cut to a comfort- 
able height for sitting down to work, fitted with 
rollers and painted if desired, and will save you 
countless hours of needless standing. 

There may be a pantry and a china-closet in 
the kitchen, but if the built-in pantries and 
closets are not satisfactory a kitchen cabinet is 
a time-and-step saver, as it combines so many 
articles in compact space. 


fame comes the question of the smaller 
equipment and their number, size, coating 
and shape. Ihave found one of the worst faults 
of the inexperienced housekeeper is ‘‘over- 
buying.” It is far better to purchase only a 
few good pieces at first and add to them as your 
needs expand. Extensive outfits only clutter 
shelves and require care and labor in cleaning. 

For frying and roasting there is no material 
so good as iron. For stewing and boiling you 
can have agate or aluminum. Tin is not safe 
for general cooking and should be confined to 
small pieces, such as strainers, dippers, etc. In 
any case it should be ‘‘ dipped” tin, which you 
can ascertain by looking for a small ‘‘bead”’ 
or drop on some part of the utensil where it 
was taken from the molten material. 

Try to choose all your utensils and pieces in 
the same finish—that is, don’t pick out a white 
enameled funnel, a blue-enameled coffee-pot, 
some aluminum pieces and a few in gray agate. 
Utensils and dishes poorly matched make the 
kitchen look cluttered and inharmonious. 

Choose your pots, pans and utensils with re- 
gard to the following points: Ease in washing, 
absence of seams, comfort when using (espe- 
cially handles), right size, material and shape 
for purpose intended, simplicity of construc- 
tion, and workmanship and finish. 

I cannot say too emphatically to purchase 
the right-sized utensil for your needs. It 
makes a great difference whether a pan holds 
one pint and a half or two quarts, and you 
should have in mind what you are going to use 
the pan for before you buy. A large utensil 
takes longer to wash and clean, more shelf 
room when not in use, and is heavier to lift. 


, VEN the smallest details are worth consid- 
ering; a lid whose knob is an integral part 
is better than one with riveted knob; firm 
“berlin” single handles are more satisfactory 
and firmer than the “‘ bail”’ kind, which become 
hot as they hang at the side; pots which are 
broad and shallow heat more quickly than 
those which are tall and narrow. 

You cannot serve a meal without knives to 
prepare the vegetables, cut the meat and slice 
the bread. ‘‘A good housekeeper is known by 
her knives,’”’ and the care she takes of them. 
Good knives are not cheap, but it pays to buy 
the best steel with well-riveted handles. The 
sabatier or triangular-bladed knives are more 
efficient than the rounded or blunt blades gen- 
erally used. You will prepare potatoes and cut 
bread every day, while you may make a fancy 
jelly but once a week. Therefore it is better to 
spend an apparently large sum on knives rather 
than on utensils which are used but occasionally. 

Some women I know have the “‘egg-beater 
habit,” and buy every new egg-beater as it 
comes on the market. But when you begin to 
purchase your equipment choose a beater that 
will not only beat eggs, but will also whip 
cream and make mayonnaise, and so avoid a 
duplication of similar tools. You do not need 
a separate nutmeg-grater and one or two others 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 65 
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Make Your Work Easier 
These Hot Days 


If we can only get you to try 
Scot Tissue Towels right now, when 
the stifling heat makes your day’s 
housework one continual burden, 
that trial will convince you far 
more forcibly than words, that 
“ScotTissue Towels Save Work.” In these 
“open-window” days, there’s no end to 
cleaning, wiping and polishing and not wntil 
you actually try ScotTtssue-s can you get 
any idea how much of this work thev can 
really save you. 


To Try Them Will 
Only Cost You 10c 


Think how many times you spill liquids (going to the 
refrigerator, for instance). That’s when this remark- 
ably absorbent paper will come in handy. You'll find 
ScotTissue-s splendid for absorbing grease from your 
fried food. You'll know the real satisfaction of a clean 
towel, one that is used only omce, thrown away and 
requires no washing. If you are planning a Decoration 
Day or Fourth of July outing, don’t forget to take a 
good supply of ScotTissue Towels— also a ScotTissue 
Table Cover. 


Try the 10c roll of ScotTissue Towels first. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send us 10c (in Canada 15c) 
and we will mail you a roll direct. For 10c extra we 
will include a neat fixture. Use the coupon below. 
You will find ScotTissue-s so indispensable that we 
know you will gladly pay your dealer 35c (west of 
Mississippi and in Canada 50c) for the larger and 
more economical size. 


f 
y 





fixture, if desired.) 


SCOTT PAPER J. 
COMPANY ° Name. 
720 Glenwood Avenue 
Philadelphia 
356 Market Street WA Address 


San Francisco, Cal. y 
Makers of Scot Tissue Dealer’s name and address 
Toilet Paper, / 
and Table Covers. @ 


iy dees 


EA 
FH ageaiuawsini 720 
ral VN _ 
WES Paper Co. 
is Phila., Pa. 
) ? I 


h inclosed find 
/ 10c (15c¢ in Can- 
ada). Please send 


~~@ mea special roll of | 
ScotTissue-s. (En- } 
close 10c extra for 

















daintiness. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 


“Mum” 


gently neutralizes all | 


odors otf perspiration 


Its use after the bath 
ensures continued fresh- 
ness of body and clatan| 
ing, and makes possible. 


the full charm of summer 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia | 





any Furniture*fo 
| Bungalow,se 


gests many attractive ways of 


Old Hickory Furniture 


please give us your dealer’s name. 
THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO. 
410 South Cherry Street 
Martinsville, Ind. 














| It shows you just how beautiful Old 
| iM Hickory Furniture is. It surprises you 
withthe large number of pieces. It sug- 
beau- 
tifying the porch, lawn, bungalow or 
summer cottage at reasonable prices. 


is always handsome; it never wears out; you 
can’t break it—and to clean it just turn on the hose. 

See Old Hickory Furniture at your dealers. 
If he doesn’t handle it we'll see that you are 
supplied. Write us today for free book, and 











The Discriminating Woman 
REMeMbERS 
REMMERS 


























10c 


for a Big 











Lasting Cake 





We never make laundry soap. 
pure, fine toilet soap, and we consider 
this our greatest achievement for 
smooth, cleansing goodness. 


REMMERS Cincinnati U.S.A. 


Three Glorious Baths FREE 


Send us your dealer’s name and address and we will 
mail you free our Gift Cake—sufficient for three glo- 
rious baths. 


If six in family we will send two cakes. 


Peroxide Bath 


Only 
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for Every 
Floor 
of the Home 


CREX Is So Good 
It’s Imitated 


CREX has become so famous 
that some people think every 
grass floor covering is CREX. 


Catalog 





It’s a big mistake and the cause 
of endless disappointments, par- 
ticularly where inferior substi- 
tutes have been unloaded on 
unsuspicious purchasers. 


CREX is the trade-mark name 
given to floor coverings made of 
twisted ‘‘Carex”’ or jointless wire- 
grass—not straight-laid straw or 
prairie grass. 
CREX solves the floor-cleaning 
problem. It is dirt, dust and water 
proof and is so inexpensive every 
household may enjoy CREX luxury. 


INSIST ON THE 
ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


Salesmen may offer 
you imitations  re- 
sembling CREX, 
but without CREX 
proven wearing qual- 
ities. Alarger profit 
(especially in Japanese 
and otherimitations)is 
usually the incentive. 
There’s no occasion 
to even CONSIDER 
a substitute, as every 
dealer can obtain just 
what youwantin a few 
hours from his jobber. 


CREX CARPET CO. 
212 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





Dept. W-1 



























Good teeth, it is said, start with 
one’s grandmother, but well-cared- 
for teeth start with one’s first box 


of Calox. 


Let your children use Calox night and 
morning from today. Soon it will be ahabit, 
a clean, useful, beautifying habit, valuable 
through life—to the children—and to you. 

Calox Tooth Powder isa complete “health 
course” for the mouth and teeth; sound, 
scientific, endorsed by dentists and doctors 


alike. 
A BOX SENT FREE 
Send us the name of your little boy or girl 
and we will send him or her a box free fora 
start, also a pretty little colored booklet, “*The 
Tooth Brush Army.” 








All Druggists, 25 Cents 









Ask for the Calox Tooth Brush, 35c. 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 
























If youare plan- 
ning to buildor 


remodel, 

you need our 100 
Page Book, “‘Mod- 
ern Bathrooms,” 
which we will be glad 
to send on re- 


—Hye ceipt of 6 cents for 
zine | 
ee Mirretit postage. It illus- 






trates many complete 
bathroom interiors 











ranging in prices 
from $78 to $600; gives detailed costs 
and floor plans; shows equipment for the 
modern kitchen and laundry; suggests 
decorations, etc.— and, in fact, is a com- 
plete and authoritative guide to the re- 
quirements of a sanitary and beautiful 


home. Write for it today. 


Standard Sanitary Mig. Co. 


Dept. K Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BEBBSBESESBHEEBEEEEEBE aS & 
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WHAT SHOULD BE IN 
A BRIDE’S KITCHEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


of varying sizes if you purchase one grater 
with four sides, each having different-sized 
openings. A strainer is another tool which 
makes all the difference between fine and poor 
cooking, and it is better to have one strainer 
with three interchangeable meshes than to have 
a little strainer, a medium strainer and a big 
strainer. 

Dish-washing tools are very important. A 
deep dishpan will not slop water over as will a 
shallow one. A wire dish-drainer will save you 
ten minutes at every dish-washing, as dishes 
placed in it need no drying. String mops, a 
soap-shaker and a wooden plate-scraper will 
alsoreduce theusual“dishdrudgery.” Instead 
of ugly cartons you can use an attractive china 
““meal-jar’’ to hold your soap and cleansers. 


N MY little bride’s pantry I found a profusion 

of fancy molds and cake-tins. Just why 
women “over-buy” these articles I cannot 
fathom. One or two molds of white enamel or 
china, inthe right size, will be sufficient for any 
dessert. Tin should never be used, as the acids 
in many desserts make it unsafe. 

Even the best housekeepers need accurate 
guides in cooking, and you will need standard 
measuring-cups, teaspoons, tablespoons, pint 
and quart measures. You should also include 
a “spatula,” that most useful kitchen help 
which will loosen your muffins, scrape your 
cake-bowl and clean your bread-board. 

Here is a list—not the fewest pieces which 
you might buy, but one sothat your equipment 
will be very complete, efficient and practical: 


Preparing Utensils 


2 Half-pint, glass measuring-cups (one with raised 
lip) 

1 Graduated quart measure 

1 Can-opener 

1 Serrated bread-knife 

1 Large sabatier kitchen-knife 

1 Small sabatier kitchen-knife 

1 Vegetable-paring knife 

1 Curved-blade fruit-knife 

1 Egg-beater and cream-whip combined 

3 Earthenware mixing-bowls, 8, 6 and 5 inches 
spread 

1 Four-sided grater 

1 Flour-dredger 

1 Flour-sifter 

1 Small funnel 

1 Glass rolling-pin 

1 Pastry-board 

1 Small meat and vegetable board 

1 Glass lemon-squeezer 

2 Large wooden spoons 

1 Spatula 

1 Standard tablespoon and 1 teaspoon 

1 Large iron cooking-spoon 

1 Long-handled cooking-fork 

1 Ladle 

1 Pancake-turner 

1 Apple-corer 

1 Corkscrew 

1 Wire potato-masher 

1 Three-mesh sieve or colander 

2 Vegetable scrub-brushes 

1 Pair of scissors 

1 Pineapple ‘‘snip”’ 

1 Meat-chopper (stationary) 


Cooking Utensils 


1 Handled saucepan,1!4 quarts (for cream gravies, 
boiling eggs, etc.) 

1 Handled saucepan, 3 quarts (for making cocoa, 
warming milk or can of vegetable or soup) 

2Four-quart saucepans (potatoes, vegetables, 
cereals, etc.) 

1 Large iron skillet, 
frying) 

1 Small, deep iron skillet, 8-inch 
poaching eggs and deep frying) 

2 Hemispherical six-hole gem-pans 

2to 4 Bread-pans, 9 by 6 by 3 inches 

2 Layer-cake tins, square or round 

? 

1 

1 


10-inch spread (for plain 


spread (for 


Pie-tins, 10 inches, one deep, one shallow 
Deep earthen pie-plate (baked apples, etc.) 
China or enameled jelly-mold, 11% pints to 1 
quart 
1 Iron baking-pan, about 12 by 16 inches (biscuits, 
small roasts, etc.) 
1 Small covered roaster 
1 Teapot 
1 Coffee-pot 
1 Teakettle with boiler inset (saves extra double 
boiler) 
1 Earthen baking-dish, 14% quarts, 9-inch spread 
(puddings, scalloped dishes) 
1 Large earthen casserole, 3 quarts (stews, soups, 
etc.) 
4to 6 Earthen custard-cups 


Dish-Washin2 Utensils 


1 Deep dishpan to fit sink 
1 Wire dish-drainer 

1 Small bath spray 

1 Large, 1 small, string dish-mop 
1 Wire pot-brush 

1 Wooden plate-scraper 

1 Sink-strainer 

1 Soap-shaker 

1 Wire faucet soap-dish 

1 Sink-brush and scoop 


Additional Kitchen Articles 
Clock 
Covered garbage-pail 
Wire rubbish burner or basket 
Match-box 
High stool on casters 
) Crash dish-towels 
» Linen, glass and silver towels 
2 Mesh pot-rags for wiping pots and utensils 
2 Oval flannel pot-holders 
1 Cooking thermometer 
1 Pan, hanging kitchen scale 
White-enameled plates and bowls for ice-box use 
1 Handled, asbestos mat 
Glass cereal-jars 
Glass spice-jars 
Kitchen salt and pepper 
1 Bread-box 
1 Toaster 
1 Tray 
Kitchen dishes, knives and forks, pitcher, etc. 
1 Card recipe-cabinet 
1 Large-figured calendar 
1 Bill-hook 
1 Roll of paper toweling 
1 Knife-sharpener 
1 Set of wire skewers 
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he eternal art o | 

Greece in all its 
simple purity Zraces 
the Athena Overn 
in 1835 R:WALLACE 


Silver plate that re- 


sists wear rrr > 


In purity of « design and 
matchless service, it 
is the counterpart 


of Wallace Sterling 
RUGW& § ~and the 
cost is less than half. 


Guaranteed for a life- 
time of beautiful service 


Ask an Y dealer in fine 
silver “ry ~~ + “+ 
R:WALLACE AND SONS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


D 








“1835 


R:WALLACE 
SilverPlate that Resists Wear 
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A SUMMER 
MUSICAL PARTY 











= By Virginia Hunt 


emai jit, pom requests come to me for ways to 
Nol od i! wu entertain friends who are musical. Here 


. ‘ . are some suggestions that will be enjoyed, 
The Wizard Triangle Polish Iam sure. These games may be played on 
— Mop gets into them all, and the porch. When music is needed the piano 
indoors may be placed before the open window. 

leaves them cleaner and 
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i 











. To play “Around the World With Music” =) 
brighter than ever before. The provide pencils and cards about eight inches by \/ 
five. Decorate each card with a small map of i 
WIZARD Triangle MOP the world or a representation of the globe sur- q 
Polish rounded by a bar of music. Have the cards 
The Mop numbered for twenty-five cities or countries. 
that ‘‘Gets-in-the-Corners’’ Mi hen rg go he ogg ge ner po 
yegins at New York, with a sail towar e 
ny is the one original may 7, Ac- - cast. The seventeenth card brings the tourists 
pt gor B demi ian laaneeliy back to America. The other eight are all stops 
Oe aaa sie Yaa. ‘Ti uenerer ae ane ole 
° ° ° o New York. The names sical selec- 4 
Dust With Wizard Polish tions are written after the countries, as: ‘“‘ New ’ 
Mor than a furniture polish. Con- York, ‘Yankee Doodle.’”” Have the music all ” 
tains a secret Oriental Oil which gives arranged in the order in which each piece is to No group of words that could be written 4 
a fine new lustre. Preserves the finish. 


be played. When the selection or a part of it 


WIZZIKIN THEATRE has been played the guests are to write down and here set. down to describe to you 


the country suggested by the music played, and 





















































































Getit for the children, The coupon the name of the music opposite the country. the Chickering piano could tell so much q i 
. every size bel bogs 2 op ome so Nebie Siu *iaaiaas andina Melia > aoene ‘ ¥ 
ow you can get it for only a few cents ew York, ‘“‘ Yankee Doodle”’; antic Ocean, . . : 
Without the coupon you must pay $1]. “Rocking on the Billows”’; Ireland, ‘‘ Erin is My as the one W ord Chickering. 4 
Theatre has 2 acts, a transformation Home”; England, ‘‘God Save the King’’; Scot- | : hi 3 
f scene and 8 entertaining characters. \ land, ‘““My Highland Mary”; Germany, ‘‘The Just aS a W vistler means an etc Ing, 
20-page he of funny jingles comes Watch on the Rhine’; Switzerland, ‘Alpine aaa : : 
with it. The antics of the fairy Wizzi- Horn” (Schumei) ; Austria,‘‘O Thou, My Austria”’; just asa Rembrandt means a painting— 
kins bie ye oe ee . om “Il Trovatore’’; Spain, ‘‘A age Cava- 
uy a 25c bottle today. It will make ier’’; France, ‘‘ Marseillaise Hymn”; Palestine, . a . " ‘ : 
your dale Gate “Tloly City? Avia, “ Down in Jundle Town so a Chickering means a piano. Sucha 
ndia, “On the Road to Mandalay”’; China, ee . ° fc : 
aaa “Under the Bamboo Tree”; Manila, “Battle of distinction is never an accident, never : 
- Manila” (March); California, ‘‘America’’; Chey- Bs 
ag of Mop on to ey ee enne, ‘‘Cheyenne”; St. Louis, “‘Meet Me at St. undeserved. 4 
\ in Canada as tn the United States. / — Louis”; Indiana, an the mere the | 
* fabash’’; Kentucky,‘‘ My Old Kentucky Home”’; ia 
Wizard Products Co., Inc. Georgia, ‘* Marching Through Georgia’’; Florida, | 
1495 West 37th St., CHICAGO, ILL. “Suwanee River’; Maryland, ‘‘ Maryland, My Y a e i SDR ‘ \@ 
N r ‘ - , - \ 
se Maryland’’; New York, ‘‘Home, Sweet Home Let wah ve) ray 1 r. 
* “4° ” O22 ( \ 3 
The Game of “ Musical Composition ‘S W iC CTU): We sal fo 
OR this game the chorus of some well-known WW 
song is the basis. The hostess has previ- Ast ATUS CY 
ously chosen the song, using as much of it as 
is necessary to provide one note of the air for , : 
_ player, and from it has prepared cards in Literature mailed gladly 
this way: +L: : x 
Painted in black on each card is a single note C hickering & Sons, Boston 
of music large enough to be easily seen across ‘seni eae a 
the room. Each note is copied from one in the SE eee ee ee 
song: an eighth, a quarter ora half, as the case 
may be. On the back of each card are written 
the number of the measure, the number of the ee 
| note in the measure and the name of the note. } — 
| If the position of the note is on a line a line is 
| 
| drawn through the note on the card. Protect The 
: Against the wall of the house are fastened SPs Sar -Dri 
Graduate { strips of white cloth, on each of which is painted Yourself i ASN o ga 
k in black the treble clef. The time, the sharps At Soda for ges ; 
can Keep ¢ or flats and the proper division into measures F tai | Nourishing ‘ 
her mouth § are also shown. Of course enough measures ountains | Bielicions 
eee 5 must be shown to contain all the distributed Ask for Di tibl 
as inviting notes. Noweach player must determine from ORIGINAL © ze EG CSEIIIC 
aswhen she the printing on his card where his note should in 0 Others are 
be placed, and as his turn comes he pins his note GENUIN E~ Imitations 
was sweet [7 on the clef in its proper position, at the same 
= t time trying to sing his note. This is very 
sixteen by , comical, for, as the players follow along one é 
using : after the other, each singing his own note, they Write for sample cake! 
. J should form the melody of the song—but, of Smell its real violet fragrance. The 
~ ; course, they do not always do it. ° ° moment you do you will w aint this 
5 The first to guess the song correctly is given : 
we) = ; : raeact! 4 : te cry stal-clear soap — - the 
iby | a prize. As an example we will take the chorus “fresk 
: ye es ” reshening-up”’ soap 
GRY of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.”’ The player who has les of the d: ae enna 
AV aE | drawn the card on which is written ‘‘ Measure Lathers freely in a j 
"| No. 1, First Note, E,” sings first. As there is —" — \ - ates, Send tfor ; 
no line drawn through the note he knows it be- BL \ oe. an Ot) The coal strikes WM your sample \ 
U lled longs ina space. The :n comes the next player, Ke e be 5 ot a ee cake. Doit to- i 
nequale e who holds this card, ‘Measure No. 2, First 4 be callyi) isglaes proOkel Gare a day! Address 
Ps Note, D,’’ the line through the note telling him : .-’ many times its small cost. ; The Andrew fe 
Tooth P. owder or Paste ‘: es its proper position, » rs Mesa och yy : Jergens Co. \ 
; ao ; ai it when you build. Alien ie 
Any reliable dentist will tell you a | « Musical Charades” . Write for catalog, Aiaaameiial rake bag : 
Cc * bs 3 
to use a good tooth powder. o. ’ | ‘J y ree > Grove Ave. a 
Graves’ is so carefully prepared, every ’ HESE may be successfully carried out by ; wae _ THE MAJESTIC CO. : Cincinnati, O. ie 
ingredient being thoroughly tested Pte a small group of quick-thinking, music- “em ; Senin 
before the powder i is made. eRe loving young people. First let three judges be ; a - 
It cleans and polishes the teeth, hardens IN : chosen by the hostess; then let slips of paper, on 
the gums, leaves the mouth dainty, : 








which are written the major keys or scales, be 
passed to the boys, and like slips, but with the 
minor scales, be given to the girls. The com- Fine quality, true ba a\e) @ Pehatel 


pany is thus divided into two sides, the sharps 


and the flats. Partners are formed by each unquestioned purity have identi- 
major scale finding his corresponding minor. fied (@rejleittes A Uitisestacl and 


Each couple is then to give a charade for 













refreshed and inviting. 
Put up in sanitary, convenient cans 
25 and 50 cents. 


Try a can of Graves’ Hairfluff 
Shampoo. At Druggists and Dealers. 


Leech With Nature! 


Take this basket—Pack the most dainty luncheon, 
bottles and all, ina Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket. 
Take the family for a spin in the car or launch, 
away from the city’s heat to a shaded nook—enjoy 




































the refreshment which is kept deliciously cool 
the others to guess. The scales may be called ¢ Fe)ioxbb oat Sony, and appetizing. ae : 
R nceeezstih t Yo eset FE et = in gd = oor fay co C major = . . “A Rest anda 
me | minor, followed by G with its minor, then my 
€s 6) ur Cc | 2 ete., thus taking one from each side in turn. ; pices Hawker ye / 
ie The charade should be some well- known 

Stop Eve ry ov Ned ets | musical composition, and those who act it for fifty years. They Refrigerator Basket 
—————_—— seawadiceet an | out should state whether popular or classic; real zest to cay and Add Zest to the Trip” 

Sag “ . ° | ra, s g inst mental. Here > ‘ Asmall piece of ice ina sanitary, 
Enjoy style with comfort in this soft-as-velvet ha ee parecer “aie Mg = Ask 4 {Sr Colburris non-rusting, nickel-plated com 
‘ : f sta - é i e asuy | ae 2 | 2 1 away from dust, germs 
Nurses’ DeLyte shoe. Made of famous Durée | Mendelssohn’s “Consolation.”” Young lady dime packages. a ae ee ee 
a ’ é . é ee eae : | in deep grief, young man trying to comfort her. notdrip.Write for booklet describ- 
Kid, soft and pliable. Noiseless, Gottschalk’s ‘‘Last Hope.”” Young man, as The A. ‘Colbaten Caen wg tuekets priced as low ne ft, 
flexible soles, rubber heels, no Pidavit-veraielanra! S.A Burlington Basket Mfg. Co. 








physician, informs young lady that her only 
chance for life is a change of climate. 

Others that are well known and easily acted 
are ‘Old Black Joe” and “William ‘Tell.’ 


West Burlington, lowa 
| To the side making the most correct guesses 

| 

| 








seams to hurt the foot. As easy 
asa stocking. It “gives’’ wher- 
ever it needs to, and ends all 
foot discomfort. For both 


















As a special gi gift | e DISHWASHING DRUDGERY GONE FOREVER 


is given the privilege of giving a charade in uni- “*small but well chosen,” friendly The Kitchenette Family Dishwasher takes the 





ay ad > { \ place of the old, dishcloth, dishpan way. Washes 

street and house wear. & son. Grieg’s ‘‘ Norwegian Bridal Procession” and sweetly fragrant, we suggest | | \ | p pe be 
produces much amusement when given in this 

Comfort and fit é coeh auinee 










anteed or money 
refunded. 


The judges then give their decision and a 
J 

prize is awarded to the couple most successfully 
| carrying out their charade. This may be a 
Price $3 by Mail, } Delivered Free decorated card inscribed thus: ‘‘Sometimes 
Your choice of button or lace shoes and Bf, never Bb, but always Bg.” (Sometimes be 
oxiords, black Durée Kid or white can- sharp, never be flat, but always be natural.) 
vas, delivered anywhere for $3.00. 


“ito 1A. BC, Dei, Fe NOTE—Miss Hunt will be glad to help Jourat WEDDING STAT IONER RUGRAYED 1483 etsy 100 == ‘wnoneDs soit 5 


Write today for Catalog 13 and measurement blanks. readers plan their home parties if they will write to her 


and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. BU FRANKLIN STREET THE PRACTICAL ENGRAVER FORMERLY 
DALSIMER ®* "35 2.;¢""* PHILADELPHIA COWAN & FFALO N Y WITH TIFFANY & CO werire ror samptes 


| , we sterilizes in a few minutes. Will not break 
thiscontainer filled with * ‘Lemon | the most delicate china. Hands do not touch 
Verbena” safely sent with dec- } " is 


4 the water. Nored, rough, chapped, dishwater 
orated card of unusual design, ; hands. Approved by Good Housekeeping 
postpaid for 75 cents with our Institute of N. Y. and guaranteed by us. Send 
no money. 30 days’ Free Trial and easy pay- 
ment plan. All freight prepaid. Address 
CARY-DAVIS CO., Inc. 


book of special gifts. | 
Pohlson’s Shop 
Dept. D-7, 42 Pearl St., Buffalo, New York. 


Dept. L. V., Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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Nobody questions 
thepopularity of Silk 
Hose for daily wear. 
Good taste demands 
it. But those who 
want no doubts as 
to durability, wear 


| od oo a Do De 
SILK HOSE 
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See ANT 














“quality | 
fitting, stylish 
and _ serviceable. 
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WOMEN’S 


40 shades 
75c to $2 
Pair 


(Can be had 


in out-sizes) 
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Ar All 
Good Dealers 


“*Made in America”’ 
by 
PHOENIX 
KNITTING WORKS 


222 Broadway 
ilwaukee 


| No Rubber— 


will not leak 


There is absolutely no rubber in Stork 
Pants. 
‘Theyare madefroma specially prepared 
: material that is free from rubber or any 
4 other substance injurious to the comfort 
and health of your child. They do not 
create perspiration, skin irritation or 
chafing. ‘They are soft, cool and com- 
fortable. The word Stork is our regis- 
tered trade-mark. It cannot be applied, 
lawfully, to any product not manufac- 
tured by The Stork Co. Don’t let any 
unscrupulous dealer trade upon 
thereputationof Stork. Don’t 
allow him to sell you ordi- 
nary waterproof sheeting and 
pants when you ask for Stork. 
Stork Knockabouts, 25c; Stork 
Pants, single or double texture, 50c; 
Stork Pants, silk covered, 75c. 
For your own protection, look for 
the Stork trade-mark. If your dealer 
hasn’t genuine Stork, send 
ST RK direct to The Stork Co., 


MARK Dept. 1-R, Boston, Mass. 
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THE LITTLE ONE 


THE LABEL THAT GUARANTEES 





Wear - Fit - Style 
CHILDREN'S ROMPERS 


© Months to ©Years  * 


31@) 40d) AO) Ofe) te, 


6 Years to 14 Years 
CIRLS’ “MIDDY WAISTS 
6 Years to 14 Years 
Sold at 5O Cents 
At Most Every Store Catalogue on Request 


WISE BROTHERS 
64 Leonard Street, New York City 

















THE NEW PAPER 
JELLY-CUPS 


By Josephine Story 


ROM the woods we emerged into a field 

fairly dripping with red raspberries. There 
was a chorus of joyous exclamations; then we 
fell upon the luscious fruit. 

“Tf I could only preserve some of these!’’ I 
wailed between mouthfuls, my thrifty New 
England spirit rebelling against Nature’s lavish 
wastefulness. 

“Why can’t you?” demanded the practical 
member of the party. 

“T’ve tried packing jelly-glasses and paying 
express home on them from a place like this 
and it does not pay,” I replied. 

““Why not use paper preserve- cups?”’ per- 
sisted the practical one. ‘‘They are made in 
sizes from those holding two ounces up to six- 
teen. They are attractive to look at, have 
covers which snap in and are air-tight, and 
the cup itself is light-proof. The cups, with 
their covers, come packed in cardboard car- 
tons which are sealed and they are quite 
inexpensive.” 

As a result of my friend’s suggestion I now 
have on the shelf of my preserve-closet a row of 
two-ounce and four-ounce paper cups of rasp- 
berry and red currant jelly which I made as I 
would any jelly to be put away in glasses, using 
one-third as many raspberries as currants. 
There are also berry jams on that shelf in in- 
finite variety. When there are a few berries 
left over after a meal they may be turned into 
jam and the small quantity placed in one of 
the small paper cups. It is quickly done and it 
is quite surprising what an accumulation of 
goodies one can acquire in this easy way. 

Should you spend your vacation where 
gooseberries flourish try spicing them. The 
result will be a delicious concoction which will 
make the eyes of friends and neighbors glitter 
when you serve it to them with cold meats or 
creamed chicken. Cook six quarts of goose- 
berries—which have been washed and _ pre- 
pared—with nine pounds of sugar for one hour 
and a half. Add one pint of vinegar, one table- 
spoonful each of powdered cinnamon, clove and 
allspice. Boil until the liquid jellies when 
cooled, then turn into the paper cups and cover. 

fi hese pape r preserve-cups can be used but 
once, but in this age when all the world and his 
wife, of no matter how humble a station, spend 
some little part of the year in the country—or 
near the country—they, in combination with 
the beneficent parcel post, certainly solve the 
pure-food problem in the preserve department 
for the homemaker. 





Paper Preserve-Cups in Varying Sizes 





HOW TO MAKE A 
ROSE POTPOURRI 
By Bertha McDonald 


| Beige of all the roses should be just blown, of 

the sweetest smelling varieties, and gathered 
as dry as possible. After each gathering 
spread the petals out upon a sheet of paper and 
leave until they are free from all moisture. 
Then place a layer of petals in your jar, sprink- 
ling with very coarse salt, and so on, alternating 
layers of petals and sprinklings of salt until the 
jar is almost filled. Leave for a few days until 
a broth is formed, then mix thoroughly, adding 
more petals and salt, and repeat the mixing 
operation daily for a week. 

The next step is the addition of various aro- 
matic gums and spices, such as benzoin, cassia 
buds, cinnamon, cloves, cardamom and vanilla 
beans, all of which may be obtained at any 
drug store. Five cents’ worth each of benzoin 
gum, cassia buds and cardamom beans will be 
sufficient for an ordinary jar, holding, let us 
say, a little more than a pint preserve jar holds. 
The cassia buds are the buds of the cinnamon 
tree, so only a small portion of ground cinna- 
mon is needec in addition—not more than five 
cents’ worth. Cloves should be used sparingly, 
probably half a dozen whole ones bruised in a 
mortar, or not more than half a teaspoonful of 
the ground spice. One vanilla bean will suffice, 
and the smallest size is worth fifteen cents in 
most drug stores. 

After these have been added mix again and 
leave for a few days more, when you may add 
the essential oils. Those of the jasmine, violet, 
tuberose and attar of rose are best, with just a 
hint of ambergris and musk, and all of these 
must be procured from a perfumer rather than 
from a druggist, although a druggist could get 
them for you if he chose to. Ten cents’ worth 
of each of these is enough, with the exception of 
the attar of rose, which usually is sold at ten 
cents for the first drop and five cents for each 
succeeding drop, three drops being a ple sntiful 
supply for a rose jar. Mix the oils in thor- 
oughly and keep covered except when you wish 
to perfume your rooms. If these directions are 
followed carefully you will have a rose jar which 
will be a joy forever. 








“Comes from 


he Grape 


Red Wing —the /ree 
juice of the first crush 
of select Concords. 
It comes to your 
glass just as it comes 
from the grape — full 
strength, full favored, 
unadulterated, unfer- 
mented, unchanged. 


RED WING 
GRAPE JUICE 


With the Better Flavor 








Red Wing Grape Juice is 
sold for 10, 20, 30 and 55 


cents east of the Rockies 


When you buy Grape 
Juice ask for Red Wing— 
insist on the brand that 
insures the utmost in pu- 
rity, quality and grapey 
goodness. Write for 
booklet containing recipes 
for many dainty, grape 
delicacies that delight both 
guests and home folks 
It’s free. 
Manufactured by 
Puritan Food Products Co., Inc. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
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Dancing is delightful 
to the music of the Victrola 


Every one enjoys dancing to music of such splendid volume, 
such clearness and perfect rhythm—and the Viale plays as 
long as any one wants to dance. 


The Victrola brings to you all kinds of music and enter- 
tainment, superbly rendered by the world’s 
oreatest artists who make records exclusively 
for the Victor. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play the latest dance music or any other 


music you wish to hear. There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety 
of styles from $10 to $500. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles — “ . ” 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. HIS MASTERS VOICE 


REC. U.S. PAT. OFF. 














Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100. Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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ated onan islandin Lake 
Ontario, successfully 
carried on for some years past 
has brought happiness to all families privileged to 
join it, and its beneficial effects in promoting the 
harmony of home life are observable throughout the 
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ity and strength of muscle at 
regular weekly intervals does 
more than any other one thing 
to prove definitely and exactly how striking and 
steady is the physical gain for growing children who 
live in the open air. 











year. Details may be modified to meet the require- 
ments of any group of menand their wives who may 
wish to carry out a similar undertaking. 

Bagsand wraps in hand, with trunks following later 
aboard the good old freight boat, the newcomers to 
the camp betake themselves to the camp office. 
Forty-eight white tents are ranged along the border 
ofthe field, every tent furnished with a fourteen-foot 
canvas extension, an even wood floor with brown 
canvas covering, beds with good mattresses, a rug, a 
dresser, a metal washstand,a mirror, a drinking glass 
in a wire holder, a table and a chair, two reclining 
chairs, a lantern, a waste-basket, a broom, a dustpan, 
three clothes-hangers on the stout wire connecting the 
tent poles, amosquito-bar over each bed, towels, soap, 
sheets and blankets—and electric lights, a tap of 
water and all sorts of conveniences for home-making 


back behind the tents. 








Before dinner there is time to do some more ex- 
ploring and see how the camp is arranged for con- 
venient living asa community. Inthe general store 
are found for sale such articles as rubber ponchos, 
khaki skirts, bathing slippers, rubber-soled sneakers, 
candy, chocolate, etc. Every one waits upon himself 
in the store, and leaves in the box from which the 
article purchased is taken either a charge memoran- 
dum or strip tickets for the amount, or pennies if the 
purchase amounts to less than five cents. Khaki suits 
and other articles desired may be ordered here. 





r THE office, from which telegrams may be sent, are 
a long-distance telephone and a safe for valuables. 
Here lost and found articles are reported, bulletins 
are posted and the mail is distributed. Typewriting 
and stenographic work are provided for through the 
office clerical force; and there is a suggestion box. 





Le eee have the newcomers got settled and 
done a little exploring when the dinner bugle 
sounds. The dining-tent is thirty by forty feet, with a green lining 
overhead to soften the light; flags and bunting add color. The 
tables are arranged in a hollow square, each family sitting by 
itself. A red tape tacked across each table serves inexorably 
to mark the limit beyond which even the democratic layer 
cake is forbidden to pass; for each group has its own serv- 
ice dishes and the waiter learns to know the tastes of the 
campers assigned to his watchful care—without tips, for 
you may not give fees in camp. The food is always 
simple, wholesome and satisfying. 

After dinner one may stroll to the boat house to 
watch the skilled boat mechanics at work, and then 
go upstairs to the recreation hall, where the library 
offers its rows of attractive, well-selected books, and 
where there are games for rainy afternoons, checkers, 
dominoes, parlor croquet, shuffleboard, dissected maps 
and puzzles, and the festive tailless donkey. Govern- 
ment maps of the surrounding country and lake charts 
cover the walls. Hercis the beginning of the natural history 
collection of the camp. After spending a while in the 
library, playing games or reading an interesting book, it is 
time for the afternoon siesta or quict hour; so the newcomers 
stroll back to the tents to doze or rest. 

While they are thus engaged it may be mentioned that the 
iskand has been owncd for four years by a corporation of business 
men engaged in the same line of work. It was bought with the 
original intention of providing a suitable place 
for meetings away from city or hotel distrac- 
tions, where the members and their assistants 
could havea wholesome outing while doing their 
work, The plant was erected, and the logical 
outcome was the utilization of it for the wives 
and families of the members in July and August, 
with the result thus expressed in one woman's 
letter: 


My health is good now, and I have had one of the 
pleasantest summers I have ever known. There was 
absolutely nothing to mar it. The people were all so 
pleasant and happy and kind to every one. Next year 
do give me the same tent! I have a feeling that it is 
our real home now, rather than even this big, beautiful 
city house. 


Priz R sleeping in the open air for eight or ten 
hours, what a difference there is when one 
awakes! You may even lic awake most of the 
night outdoors, yet arise in the morning refreshed 
and invigorated. The women at the breakfast- 
table have a consequent charm, for oxygen is 
a great beautifier. The costumes they wear 

are attractive because they are appropriate 





“Bathing Hour Has a Potent Charm for Young and Old” 











Waiting to be Called to Dinner 





Improvements on the island are made either by the 
campers themselves or by the organization, following 
the suggestions of the campers. 
In the supply tent are stationery, tool boxes, nails and screws, and 
supplies for repairing and fixing tents, such as tape, rope, loops 
and stakes; here, too, are kept the paraphernalia for sports on 
the lawn, together with a lawn-mower, a rake, pronged sticks 
for picking up papers, baskets for such papers, and a large 
basket to be used for bringing games out on the lawn. In 
the service tent are all tent supplies, such as bed linen, 
towels, drinking glasses, brooms, dustpans, paper bags, 
cheesecloth for protecting garments, coat-hangers and 
waste-baskets. The hospital tent—happily seldom 
needed—is under the charge of a trained nurse em- 
ployed by the camp, the main demands upon her time 
being for cuts, bruises and the minor ailments of chil- 
dren. Medicines, bandages, dressings and instruments 
are ready at a moment’s notice. 
Some of the jolliest hours in the family camp are semi- 
impromptu athletic meets for the women, where the tests 
combine fun, skill and endurance. Potato and egg races, 
interspersed with track and field events, make a sort of 
athletic salad which is not too piquant for the younger 
matrons to enjoy with zest and the grandmothers to watch 
with interest. The bowling alley, courts for lawn tennis, hand 
ball, volley ball, and basket ball are all in use, and for those 
more sedate there are fishing excursions, motor boating, canoeing, 
rowing in the quiet bays among the lilies, dozing and quiet loafing 
in the sun: while for the children, to whom the camp is a paradise, . 
a place is set aside by the shore where are slides, 
seesaws, swings, a sand pile, etc. 
There may be a campfire on the shore near the 
great elm, with group singing, a violin duet, a 
vocal solo, recitations and story-telling or read- 
ing aloud. Sometimes there is a corn roast or 
the panning of fresh-caught bass on the fire, or 
a candy pull ora vaudeville show is given; again | 
a masked party with dancing may be planned, or 
a ‘‘float’”’ of canoes and boats gayly bedecked | 
with lanterns and colored lights. Sometimes in 
the moonlight the phonograph of one of the 








steal across the shimmering waters. The quiet 
Sundays are perhaps the pleasantest of all, with 
a ‘‘tree talk,” simple religious services and the 
hearty singing of familiar hymns. 


HE camp is managed by a committee who 
employ a general manager; he engages the 
superintendent, steward, boat master and office 
force, and is responsible to the corporation 
committee. The campers comprise the fami- 
lies of the shareholders and other families in- 








and well made. <A Norfolk jacket and belt, 
a plaited skirt of light-weight khaki, fifteen- 
cent grade, and a blouse of pongee or Hima- 
laya cloth, with pocket and sailor collar, the 
sleeves not fulland set inhigh. If the khaki 
be shrunk before making up, as it should 
be, from seventeen to twenty yards will be 
enough for the jacket and two plaited skirts. 
Rubber-soled shoes are worn. 

The men must wear khaki also—and no 
neckties. Any mandiscovered with a necktie 
may suffer immediate strangulation, or—if it 
be a first offense—may be ducked in the lake 
by the sheriff and his assistants. Nor are 
these conventions without reason, for in this 
way undue competition and comparison in the 
matter of dress are at once done away with 
anda potent cause of expenditure and fatigue 
removed. In the evening, as a concession, 
white may be worn. 

Bathing hour at cleven hasa potent charm 
foryoungandold. There is first a ten-minute, 
organized, voluntary drill in breathing and 
setting-up exercises, and then the ‘‘soak.” 
The little ones may use the lagoon for wad- 
ing or the safe shallow beach and the chil- 
dren’s raft for their fun. Two large rafts, 











vited by them. Each Saturday evening they 
select a chairman to serve for one week, who 
has general charge of the interests of the 
campers and who appoints chairmen of any 
necessary committees, such as the committee 
on grounds and buildings, etc. The chairman 
of each committee selects his own assistants 
and carries on his part of the work in the way 
that best suits hisconvenience. The names of 
the members of the committees are posted 
each week in the office. 

The tent rental for two persons is, with 
care, four dollars a week; without care, three 
dollars; single days, seventy-five cents. The 
price of board for adults is seven dollars a 
week; for children between three and twelve 
years old, four dollars. It may readily be seen 
that these prices simply cover the actual 
cost; the improvements each year have been 
provided for by members of the corporation. 
The net investment, after four years, totals ff} 
about forty thousand dollars. 

What has been done by one group of men 
may be duplicated by others, not necessarily 
on so large a scale or in any but the simplest 
way. The main point is that modern business 
methods of organization are here put to practi- 
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officers is stationed well offshore in a boat, and | 
the melodies of grand opera by famous singers | 
| 
| 

















one for women, the other for men, give a 
chance for diving. Bathing suits are donned 
in the tents. A simple system of recording 


Some of the Big Fish Causht 
in the Lake 


cal application in providing for wholesome 
family outings ata great saving of expenditure 
in money and nervous fatigue. | 


Grandmother Watching the Young 
Folks at Play 
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shore Camp of Last Sunmmer 























In the Center is the House, on the Right is the Small Tent, and on the Left is the Shed With the Large Tent Back of It 
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AST spring when we were I ET OEE tues another corner was a bed, with 
cies oe a closer | i SERVING | a) y : 
talking over our plans for pees | ee 1] OE the head and foot sawed off, 
the summer I decided that Le gemide j { covered with cretonne. The 
no plan would be considered i } walls were stained green, as were 
which did not provide a complete pIniIne-ROOM KITCHEN | also the shelves, furniture and 
change of air and occupation, 120° 150" 7'0"x12°0" |5!NN) even the refrigerator. The stain- 
both for myself and my little PORCH Ti Aiea o = Pump) ing cost $9.80. 
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did not care to spend much ‘=o | 3 cd beautiful cretonne, with a soft 
money, so I determined to see eran oe eee gee 2 | TABLE 1 = Pa green and red design on a buff 
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in an inexpensive way. | ' SHELVES | used for pillows, curtains and a 
All along the New England PI cover for the bed. For the 
coast are most picturesque salt- ae ae windows I was able to get silk- 
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found a very desirable small place. Here there > twelve yards, costing $1.80, was all I required. 
was half an acre of ground nicely fenced in and poe a es ee A feature which added greatly to the charm of 
running down to the water’s edge. On it was a i) cHest | | reaunk 23 this room, besides being most instructive for the 
tiny house of two rooms, which the owner had d3} children, was a frieze made of colored pictures of 
used as his headquarters for fishing excursions, en . eat birds to be found in the vicinity. There were one 
and in addition there was a shed in which the owner eee i= ORES ] hundred of these, for which I paid $1.75. A 
kept his horse. There was also a very good well. : refrigerator cost me $20, and a few other things 
I found the owner willing to rent the place, so I st coTseD } H brought the expenditures to $48.43. 
decided to take it for the season and make | nee = 
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glass in it were added, so that we soon trans- ae gave me two for which he had no further use, and 
formed the inside into a very cozy little room. A also ‘‘flies”’ to keep out the rain. 
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and another as a washstand. ese eet, was put up right back of the shed. 
we covered with white oilcloth and ee ae The flooring was extended 31% feet at 
draped with unbleached muslin. A i | 1 (STAND) one end to form a little piazza. Three 
white canvas hammock—with four high ; | second-hand windows were bought for 
sides, the bottom kept flat by a wooden : Oe | ee fifty cents each, and were made to 
frame—which we brought from home, 1 slide. A shelf was put up and hung 
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was hung in the room, and used, in- sence 7 Siiies with unbleached muslin for a closet. 
stead of a crib, for the baby to sleep in. t---- 4 L----4 The guest tent was 12 by 12 feet and 
Then, with the addition of a cot bed,a 12°O"K12°0 was put at the water’s edge, with the 
few chairs, a chest and a few other floor extended so that there was a 
accessories, some of which we found (o==== -4 piazza at each end. 
already there and others we brought ee Sa RE RE TA The owner built an outside toilet for 
from home, we had a most comfortable CLOSET est us. On account of the many improve- 
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bedroom for the nurse and baby, with ; ments which we made ourselves he 
an expenditure of only $3.65. Plan of the Small Tent charged only sixty dollars rent for the 
season. Of course there were consider- 
EXT the house was considered. secon Sgamaenrmiog- eonenerenene able furniture, dishes and cooking 
Outside it was painted white with es caulte ' utensils in the house, and we brought 
green shutters, and was very “cute” ' _ 3 : many things from home, so that our 
and attractive. Inside we had the i rane, ' tos h expenditure for camp equipment was 
c > ' ae: r . 
rafters boarded over three-quarters of e . BEE. | : seal EE Tis \ reduced to the minimum. The furni- 
the way, to make a storeroom in which ‘ = i: ; ture for the camp was bought from 
we could put things not in daily use; t pon -_ 3 neighboring farmhouses and was really 
e - 3: aye eee Lise i ssn emt } 
this was reached by aladder. Asliding mn ‘ beautiful. 
door was put between the dining-room cr a 7 PORCH We spent $48.43 in the combination 
and kitchen to keep out disagreeable ' BED 1 16°O"x 180" dining-room and living-room, and 
odors, noise, etc., and to convert the $27.86 in the kitchen. The shed acces- 
former room into a pleasant living-room ee ae *s coon sories cost $3.65. The large tent cost 
in the evenings while the dish-washing wrens $82.83, and the smaller tent, the guest 
was still going on. Then a sink and TRUNK J tent, cost $52.08 (both costs including 
a pump connecting with the well were : — lumber for flooring), making the total 
ee 8 A RRO Z E : ; 
put inthe kitchen. In onecornerof the === 1 sng 5 cost of the camp, including the rent of 
combination dining-room and living- CLOSET | (eet oser. gyctea $60, only $274.85. The camp accom- 


room a good-sized shelf, hung with 
cretonne, made a nice closet, and i 














modated nine persons regularly, and, 
with extra cots, held twelve persons. 



































The Small Tent was Right on the Edge of the Water 


A Side View of the House. 


Is it Not Picturesque? 
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A Dressy White Shoe 


made of ‘‘Snow Buck’’ with all the 
Trot-Moc lightness and flexibility 
Just as comfortable as it is good look 
ing. ‘*Snow-Buck’’ is cool, and easil\ 
cleaned. See a’Trot-Moc shoe and you 
will appreciate its good looks 
bend it up double ani 
2 you will realiz 
its wonderfu 

















try it on and you 
will experienc: 
a shoe comfort 
you hav« 
neve: 
known 


Also made 
with spring 
heel for outing 
wear 






For Grown- ups 
and Growing-ups. 


Only half the weight of other shoes. 
Trot-Moc soles have all the resilience 
and flexibility of rubber with one-third 
the weight— made tough and long- 
wearing by special tanning. Goodyear 
welt, hand-sewed process. Uppers also 
made of Brown Indian tanned Moose, 
unlined, that retains its pliability when 
dried out after wetting. 


For Men, Women and Children 


Made in many styles and in all sizes to fit 
every age— oxfords, regular and high cut, 
with or without heels. 


Over 2,000 dealers sell 
Trot-Moc shoes. If your 
dealer does not, write us. 
Look for the Indian trade- 
mark on the innersole and 
“Genuine Trot-Moc Sole’’ 
stamped on the sole. 


Ashby Crawford Co., Dept. A., Marlborough, Mass. 



















YOUR IRONING 


| 
“ EFFORT BANISHED 


2 


Use the Imperial, the oldest and best 
Self-Heating Flat Iron. Saves time, steps, 
health and produces elegant finish. The 


IMPERIAL 
SELF-HEATING FLAT IRON 


generates its own even heat from gaso- 
line or denatured alcohol. Burns gaso- 
line 5 hours for one cent. No wasted heat. Aj 
Use indoors or out. No wires or cords to , ‘ 
bother. One woman user says: ‘‘I have / 
used your iron for seven years with Pan 
perfect _satisfaction.’’ Low 
price. Liberal guarantee. 
Write for free booklet 
“Ironing Comfort” 
and 10 Day Free 
Trial Offer. 


Imperial Brass 
Mfg. Co. 


1210 W. Harrison St. 
Dept. 506 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Brightens the Home 


Lightens work of brightening silver. Cannot 
scratch. Magically removes dullness or dis- 
colorations. Restores lustre, beautiful as 
new. Avoid ordinary polishes. Insist on 
Wright’s—for 40 years the original and best. 7 
If not at dealer’s, send 25c for full-size half- 4 

pint jar, or 6c for 34-ounce sample jar. g 


J.A.Wright &Co. (Est .1873) 5 Court St., Keene, N.H. 
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1 _.. Made to order—to exactly match 
Fa ~  thecolor scheme of any room 
oman AVE your finerugs made to order, not 
erremmescaner ae cheapstereotyped fabrics, made in un- 
limited quantities; butrugsthst are different 
THREAD and sold only through exclusive shops. We 
AND are only too glad to submit sketch in color to 
harmonize with surroundings of the room. 
THRUM For Porch, Bungalow, Summer Home 
RUGS oven in selected camel's hair in natural 
undyed effects or pure wool in any color 
tone. Any length, any width—seamless up 
_—, ¢0 16 feet. Order through your furnisher. 
wea oo Write us for color card—today. 
: s Thread & Thrum Workshop 
= Auburn, New York 











YOUR SUMMER VACATION 


can be secured in return for some work done for us in 
leisure hours. Let us tell you about it. 


Agency Division, Box 277, THE Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 
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Where Others Spend Their Vacation Days 
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ERE is a little woodland 

retreat which is a splendid 
example of the picturesque effects 
to be obtained with local mate- 
rials. The first story is of rough 
boards, battened and stained. 














HERE are 

two gener- 
ous porches, one 
entirely covered, 
making an ideal 
outdoor living- 
room, a view of 
which is shown 
on the left. On 
the right is the 
open fireplace, 
the feature of the 
interior. Nu- 
merous doors 
and windows 
afford excellent 
light and air. 
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PPER walls and roofs are 

of shingles. Logs of 
varying sizes are used for the 
porch balustrade and to sup- 
port the balcony, thus linking 
the exterior of the building 
with the big trees which shel- 
ter it on all sides. 











NOTHER type of 
mountain home is 
the cabin shown on the 
right. The walls are 
of wide clapboards, the 
roof being shingled. 
The massive stone 
chimney suggests an 
open fireplace of gen- 
erous size, which, with 
the row of casement 
windows admitting a 
flood of sunshine, indi- 
cates a most delight- 
ful living-room. A 
rustic touch is given 
by the lattice of sap- 
lings beneath the house 
and by the seats at the 
entrance.— Contributed 
by Alice Becht. 





F STILL different 

character are the 
three summer homes 
pictured below. Oneis 
of whole-log construc- 
tion with a rustic porch. 
Just below is a simple 
structure intended for 
real outdoor life. The 
upper portions of the 
end and back walls are 
made to open outward, 
affording protection 
from the weather yet 
admitting the maxi- 
mum ofair. The walls 
of the cabin at the bot- 








covered with slabs 
bought at the sawmill 
at little expense. 


Quiet Days and Restful Nights are Assured in This Picturesque Little Cottage 





















































“Old Clothes and No Conventionalities” is the Motto of the Happy Family Who Spend the Summers Here Deep in the Silent Woods 














‘They're so Dainty 


After Eating 
Heavy Candies”’ 


Always have Necco or Hub Wafers 
to serve your afternoon callers. 
Neveranoccasion of dining, whether 
the feast be simple or elaborate, 
when these delightful confections 
will not enjoyably “‘fit in.” 


Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 
always please, because they’re so deli- 
ciously good—and so healthful. Have 
them on the table for an exquisite tid- 
bit between meals. You'll be pleased 
with the wide variety of flavors. 


Almost any well-appointed 
confectioner carries them. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO. 


Boston, Mass. 






Originators 
of Necco Sweets 











tom of the page are~ 


The extra touch— 


delicate finish in flavor 


In cool, dainty desserts that tempt 
the appetite, is given with 


MAPLEINE 


Mapleine Bavarian, 

mousse, parfait, ice 
cream, frosty cakes,— 
these are a few sug- 
gestions for refresh- 
ing dishes with this 
delightful flavoring. 


l-oz. bottle 20c, 2-0z. 35c 


Get it from your grocer, 

or write 

CRESCENT MFG. CO. 
Dept. A, Seattle, Wn. 


Send 2c stamp for Recipe Book. 



























\F ord’s Tailored 
Wash Suits 25% 


Sold direct by mail only 
We are specialists in chil- P , 
dren’s clothing and give Ser ¥ 
you individual becoming My. 
beautifully tailored gar- j* 
ments at surprisingly rea- 
sonable prices. All full- 
cut double stitched, colors 
combined with taste, 
trimmings well chosen. 
Sanitary washable clothing. 


Catalog FREE aT 


Write for it. Shows more / \ 
than 50 original Ford styles =: -/ \ 

for Girls and Boys. A RR 
Our models are exch isive, of ex- eS 
cellent material, well shaped, 

well made. Every garment has a clever, distinctive 
cut — many little touches that will be a constant 


ny 2 











delight. So attractive, so different they win admi- 
ration whereverworn. Money backif unsatisfactory. 


Write for catalog today 











Free samples—JSree delivery everywhere. No Dealers. 








Ford & Allen, Inc., 50 Federal St., Boston, Mass., U.S. "| 
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HETHER you are 

going on a long 
or a short trip you will 
want those little aids to 
comfort and beauty that 
are so handy at home. 
In the way of accesso- 
ries a good-looking hat 
should be considered, 
and the one illustrated 
on the left of this page is 
of silk on a canvas foun- 
dation, therefore light in 
weight and practically 
weatherproof. 

The hat opposite is 
especially suitable for 
motoring, as the brim 
may be turned down to 
shade the eyes. 
































‘This Summer 


Drawings by Evelyn Lindsay 
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ESCRIPTIONS of these useful articles, which 
may be easily made at home, and other help- 
ful suggestions for the comfort and convenience of 
the summer traveler, will be mailed, upon request, 
for five cents. Write to the Needlework Editors, 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. 
Credit is due to Edith Allen Hall for assistance 
in the compilation of this page. 


F THE two dainty slip-on 

gowns, for which almost 
any kimono pattern can be used, 
the one made of striped tub 
silk is most appropriate for 
restingtime, and the other for 
Pullman car or carriage use is in 
dark blue waterproof silk with 
plaid trimmings. The hood is 
attached to the back of the 
gown. An envelope bag, in 
which to carry these gowns in 
good shape, should be made of 
the same material. 

A very becoming motor bon- 
net, with scarf, is shown in the 
illustration below. It is made 
of grass cloth and a scarf of 
flowered chiffon bordered with 
satin ribbon. 








Cuts the grease 
and sterilizes as it | 
cleans. Use it to 
clean everything. 


SpE UNE wee 7 
Ree aes sae i: 
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5c and larger packages 


(THEN: FAIRBANK company] 


CHICAGO 










**‘Let the GOLD 
DUST TWINS do 


your work’’ 











W Send us the name of your dealer and receive Free Catalogue 


SHOWING 1500 FAMOUS 


STEIFF TOYS 





Chim panzee-Speedaway called ‘‘Record-Peter’” No. 
45 (10 inches high), $2.25. The ‘‘Button-in-the- 
Ear’’ is the well known Brand of the toy. 








Margarete Steiff & Co., Inc., Manufacturers, New York 


4 16th St., Irving Pl. (Inventors of the Teddy- Bear.) 
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Rapid, Fireless Get My 
Cooker 1914 Special 
mee iit Price Offer 


in food bills, fuel, work — 
and food tastes better. 

















5 


30 Days Free Trial 


Complete outfit aluminum 
utensils free. Covers and 
cooking compartments 
lined with pure aluminum. 
Dust-proof, odorless. 
“9 Write for Free Book and 
direct-from-factory prices. 


| / Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 
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: Cotton is twice sterilized be- 
i & fore it leaves the laboratory. 
2 § But handling will undo this. 

We seal up B & B Cotton in 
: a patent package. And the Cot- 
ton stays there, wrapped and 
: untouched, until you use it up. 
You never take out the roll. 


This 
goes th 


Cotton 








bsorbent 
(Oey we) 8 | 


In a Patent Package 


A Warning 


Absorbent which is not asep- 
tic is unsafe. 
you use it to protect. 


Our experts have worked 25 
years to perfect it. 


But the main fact is, the pack- 
age keepsi itsafe. And no other 


: When you buy Absorbent, think 


: how much this means. 





It may infect what 


is a wonderful Cotton. 


Each fibre 


rough 21 processes. 


is protected like this. 








10c up—at Druggists 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 





charges. 





powder. 
ing milk 





Home Uses for Absorbent 


For dressing wounds. 


Applying antiseptics. 
b Absorbing perspiration. Applying face 


Absorbing dis- 
Covering salves and poultices. 
Bathing eyes. 








Filtering baby’s milk. Cork- 
bottles. Straining liquids, etc. 
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Switches 


\PPROVAL. 
b argain, remit 





-culiar and gray shades cost a tle 


Let Us Send Swi tch 
ON APPROVAL ey “e? Bg schypnend 


and Catalog illustrating all the 


Paris Fashions in Hair Dressings 


guaranteed lowest prices. Bee 


1m quality, we sell on approval— 
unless satisfied. 
selections are of splendid quality 
to match any ordinary shade. 


Straight Switches Wavy Switches 
13¢ oz. 18 in. $0.85 20in. . $1.45 
2 = oz. 22 in. 1.25 22in. . 2.45 
s «6H in. 1.75 26in. . 4.95 
2'; oz. 24 in. 2.75 30in. . 7.65 


Fecther weight Stemless vine. 
22 in. Natural Wavy. . . 

Triple Wavy Switch, 24 in. 

Natural Curly Pompadour 


200 other sizes and grades of 


Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s .$15 to $50.00 
Send long sample 
ind describe article you want. We 
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22 in. 2'2 oz. Triple 
Natural Wavy Switch 
Specially priced $3.45 


50c to $50.00 











of your hair 
will send prepaid ON 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory and a 
the price. If = return to us. Rare, 
more; ask for esti- 


iate. Write for our NEW HAL BOOK TODAY. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 16, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 

















Every woman who attempts to make a dress or 
shirt waist immediately discovers how difficult 
it is to obtain a good fit by the usual ‘‘trying-on 
method,’’ with herself for the model and a look- 
ing-glass with which to see how it fits at the back, 


HALL-BORCH ERT 
met pyre Forms 


do away with all discom ro s and disappoint- 
ments in fitting, an the work of dress- 
making at once easy and sati isfa tory. This form 
can be adjusted to 50 different shapes and sizes; 
bust raised or lowered, also made longerandshort- 
erat the waist lineand form raised orl were’ itosu it 
any desired skirt length. Very easil 
cannot get out of orde r, and will last < 
Vrite for Bs ustrated BF let 
complete 2p of Dress Forms 
Hall- “sal Bat Dress “ste ‘Co. 
Dept. P, 30 W.32d St., NEW YORK 


Dept. P, 163-171 North May St., CHICAGO 
Dept. P,41-45 Lombard St., TORONTO, CAN. ] 


























MOTH-PROOF oe CHEST 





NO 





BURROWE 


Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. 


feathers, fabric 


quisitely made 


tor generations. 


ON FREE TRIAL 


$25 —$2 per month 


MONEY DOWN ia ‘eis 


RED CEDAR ® 41x21x21 

CROMWELL” CHEST 
Protects furs, 
s from moths, mice, dust and dampness, and lasts 
A superb gift. Handsome piece of furniture, ex- 
Many other styles—all at factory prices. Write for 


catalog. TheE.T, Burrowes Co.,121 South Street, Portland, Me. 

















Wedding 


L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1039 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Invitations, 
100 in script lettering, 
sets of envelopes, $2.50 
samples. 


Announcements, Etc. 
including two 
. Write for 
100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 





A Vacation on a Houseboat 


Fun as Well as Rest to be Had in Cruising About 


By Mary H. Northend 
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The Houseboat as it Looked When Making a Tour of the New England Coast 


ID you ever Spend your summer vacation 

on a houseboat? If not make your plans 
at once to have that delightful experience this 
very summer. A bungalow in the woods is a 
delight and a joy, but a bungalow on the water 
is all of that and a great deal more. 

It is possible to fish from the piazza and 
have the catch for breakfast; there are few 
flies and no mosquitoes; the cost of a building 
lot is eliminated. A refreshing bath is always 
ready for you without the trouble of drawing 
the water; youmay be quiet and sleep to your 
heart’s content, with never an alarm clock to 
disturb your peace; or if you are restless the 
anchor may be hoisted and an ambitious little 
tug—these tugs are always in evidence— 
will take you to a new location and a Change 
of scene. Perhaps your yacation time comes 
during the winter. If so the houseboat may 
be towed to one of the many pretty rivers in 
Florida, or in any other of the Southern States, 
where a most enjoyable winter may be spent. 


obs E houseboat illustrated here is built ona 
scow measuring 52 feet in length by 24 feet 
in width. The house was designed by a Boston 
artist, and the total cost, including the 
was $2500. Doubtless practically the 
result could be accomplished for considerably 
less money by using Cheaper materials; but 
here the building are all of the best 
and no expense Was spared On the decoration. 
At first thought it would seem next to im- 
possible to secure much beauty of form or har- 
mony of design in asquare-ended scow capped 
by a box-shaped 
structure. With- : = 
out doubt it is dif- 


scow, 
same 


materials 








ficult. Yet in this am al SUNG 
: | aktw | BEDROOM 

case the designer ove 

has succeeded in near Meio = 

Cee ‘ cH . 

giving the house- = Z 

boat graceful lines De 

and a feeling of a Fem] 

shape with but ‘ 

little resistance to 


the wind. After 
the fashion of its 
kind it has no motive 
towed from one mooring to another by a tug. 
The house is rectangular in form, low 
studded, with a roof which is a modification of 
the mansard, but flattened upon the top to 
deep over- 
hang of the roof forms a covered piazza all 
around the house, and jis supported by Colo- 
nial columns placed in groups of three, or single. 
The outside walls are of shingles stained a dark 
brown, with a cheerful white trim. 


power and must be 


serve as a promenade deck. The 


N THE bow is an immense life buoy on 
which is painted the boat’s name, “Aglaia.” 
The broad front piazza is smoothly floored and 
comfortably furnished with chairs and couches, 
and altogether is a most pleasant place to en- 
tertain one’s friends at afternoon tea or for a 








This Shows How the 


formal gathering in the evening. And be as- 
sured that your friends will enjoy the novelty 
of it. Around the outer rail are porch boxes 
filled with flaming nasturtiums and trailing 
vines. White guide ropes are run through the 
deck posts and white life buoys decorate the 
sides of the house. 


= FOR the interior, it was designed with 
these two motives in view: to promote 
comfort and to economize space. The sleeping 
apartments are conveniently arranged upon 
each side of the passage that leads from the 
living-room to the rear deck. One of these is 
a conveniently arranged bedroom ten feet long 
and six feet wide, whichis a good size for aboat. 
It is as daintily fitted up as milady'’s bedroom 
on shore. On the other side of the passage is 
a bunk room with three comfortable bunks at 
each end. These are arranged one above the 
other as is the custom in boats. Farther aft are 
the kitchen and the bathroom, the latter being 
provided with a shower bath. On the reardeck 
are kept the canoes and rowboats which furnish 
communication with the shore, and here also 
is the spring board from which one can take 
his morning dip. 

The living-room is Roma spi 
large fire pl. ice for bu 
coal when the evenin 
walls of the interior 
effect, and have sliding doors which conceal 
cupboards and wardrobes. The wall decora- 
tions include bits of rare old tapestry, antique 
Chinese carvings and many charming water- 

color sketches, 


uC site and has a 
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gory al ae amp. The 


are Cabineted in Japanese 


panes used throughout 
and quite Oriental 
in design are the 


‘sila dai ae lanterns used for 
160x190" on eaee lt fixtures bothinside 
| the house and on 
_| the deck. The 

—— s 


prevailing color 
throughout is a 
dull green, which is 
both restful and 
pleasing to the eye. Even on cloudy days 
there is reflection from the water, 
and for that reason either light or very strong 
colors should be avoided in the furnishing of 
any houseboat. 


o Ie & 


Interior is Arranged 


a strong 


W2 ILEthis particular houseboat may seem 
expensive toa person of moderate means, 
do not forget that a small houseboat may be 
built out of odds and ends and bythe exercise 
of some ingenuity on the part of the builder. 


EstIMATE OF COST 


Scow Seiys Se ee om te) Rl oa os 6) OO 
Lumber oy ee ee ee ee 625 
Carpenter W ork SS: e <p te acd 575 
Painting and Staining . .. .. . . 100 
Electric Wiring. ron? as : 50 
Hardware and Tin W ork. i a 150 

Total $2500 


A View of the Attractive Living-Room, Looking Aft Toward the Passageway 











——— Electric lighting is- 
















































Look at this stocking 
through the magnifying 
glass; it shows the secret of 
trim ankles; it shows how 





FASHIONED “HOSE 


are shapedin the 
knitting without 
seams. @ Notice 
how the ankle is 
narrowed to give 
a smart, trim fit, 
by gradually sub- 
tracting stitches. 
You can see for 
yourself that it is 
impossible to wash 
out or wear out the 
knit-to-fit form of 
Burson Hose. Their 
natural shape is the 
correct shape — no 
pressing or stretch- 
ing. 
This is the pat- 
ented Burson proc- 
ess of knitting-in 
the shape without 
seams. No other 
stockings have this 
desirable feature. 
Mercerized, Lisle 
Cotton 
75¢3 50c3 25¢; 25c 
SYLPH. REGULAR 
OR OUTSIZES 
See that the Burson 
Ticket is onthe hem. 
| If your dealer cannot 
supply you write us. 
BURSON KNITTING C0 
46 Lee Street 


Rockford, Illinois 
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Should be Kept 


ge as Warm with Soft 
“Non-Nettle” 


py White Flannels 


pi Teaseled Flannels cause _irri- 
tation and suffering. Non- Nettle 
Flannels are made soft, smooth and long wearing 
without the ruinous teaseling process. Therefore, 
no irritating nettles, no weakening of yarn, and no 
disappointment afterwashing. (25c to $1.00 a yd.) 
We sell direct to mothe rs. Beware of substitutes 
and imitations. ‘*Non-Nettle’’ is stamped every 
half yard on selvage. We do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
and receive san ples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
ber She eting. sales ete lines of Baby White Goods, Di 

‘ ete. Also illustrated catalogu eshowi ng 
mbroidered Flannels, Imfants’ it 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, 
BasSinettes, and hundreds of necessary ar : rex pec tant 
mothers and the new baby. Also valuable information on 
how to care for the baby. No advertising on n Wrapper. 
For 25 cents we will include a complete set of modern Paper 
Patterns for baby's first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 it 
bought separately. Writeat once or save this advertisement. 





The Lamson Bros. Co., 345 Semeit me. Tehade,( 0. 




















- Blun- Plan 


Nature Spoke 


Fits the Foot Easily 
But Not Loosely 


If you could see 
foot expand 







how the child’s 
with every step, 
filling the aoe all over without 
pinching the Yi anywhere, you 
would order Bly n- “P lanShoe wage (Ross 


Blyn-Plan Nature Shoes 









When eilkianali state style, leather aol size. 


Gun Metal, Calf and Tan Russia Calf 





Si Patent Colt Sizes 

5 » Spring Heels $1.75 5to 11, Spring Heels . $2.00 
8 1, Spring Heels . 2.00 | 1146 to 2, Low Heels .. 2.50 
ll , Low Heels . . 2.50 Postage, per pair, 15c extra 
Send money by P.O. or Express Money Order or N. Y. Draft, 


or Write for catalogue, Shoes Forthe Family. 


LT. Dy wb Dots a3 S19 


Mail Order Dept. J, 2240 3rd Awe., New York aT 
Sole N. Y. Agents for Red Cross Shoes. By mail anywhere. 
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THE CLOTHES | DID 
NOT NEED ON 
MY LAST VACATION 
By Betty Barlow 


AR EVE: Do youremember the time we 
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Straight 
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shoulder 
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he can end 
that Corn 


Generally end it intwo days. 


Blue-jay would relieve the 
pain the moment she applied it. 
Then it would gently loosen 
the corn. In 48 hours the 
whole corn would lift out, with- 
out any pain or trouble. 





Blue-jay, each month, ends about 
one million corns that way. No hard 
corn can resist it. Since this invention 
it is utterly needless to suffer froma 
corn. 


Yet thousands of people still pare 
corns, or use some old-time treat- 
ment, They simply coddle corns, and 
every little while they become unen- 
durable. 

Try this scientific way. 

See how Blue-jay stops the pain. 
See how it undermines thecorn. And 
see, in two days, how that corn disap- 
pears, 

After that, solong as you live, you 
need never let corns bother you. 


Blue-j 
For Corns 
15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 


— & Black, Chicago and New York 











Hamilton Coupon in 


WEST 


vy FLAT 
HOOK é EYE 


Lies perfectly flat— 

Will not crush— 

Will not rust— 

Will not come unhooked— 

Easiest to sew On. 
Package of 24 


Mie” Me 


Ask your dealer or send 10c tothe 
West Electric Hair Curler Co. 


67S. Front St., Phila. 

Every 
ackage 

Card 

Card of 2 c 








a Pleasure 


and 
Satisfaction 
by using an 
ADJUSJABLE 


The little wheels at the top Aw- 
tommatically and Independently 
adjust the Neck, Shoulders, Bust, 
Waist, Hips and Skirt to the desirec 
size, style or shape. Your money gla 'y 
reiunded if it does not exactly repr 1 
your fizure. Write tod: 
giving all styles 
useful information { mer : 
Ellanam Adjustable Sie Siees Co. 
Suite 638, 500 Fift h Ave., N.Y. City. 
tite 738, 36S. State St., Chicago. 











BECOME, 
A NURSE. 


\ JE havetrained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses- Our graduates 
number 7000—a record 
unequaled by any insti- 
tution. Send for“ Howl 
Became a Nursc”—248 
Pages With actual expe- 
riences. 48 illustrated les- 
son pages free to inqutrers. 








were invited to the Kimbles’ camp in the 
Maine woods, with the warning that we would 
need only a bag containing our golf clothes and 
bathing suit, to find that the two New York 
girls who had arrived by the morning train had 
brought their entire wardrobes, from morning 
linens to ball gowns, and were even slipping 
off to change their dresses for tea? 

After that experience I have always dragged 
everything I possess with me, on a summer 
vacation, except my fur coat; andthe year we 
went abroad we had to miss a lot of the lovely 
mountain trips in Switzerland because we 
didn’t have our fur coats with us! 

Then last summer I went out to that fas- 
cinating lake in Wisconsin with all the new 
dancing frocks I could get, and my winter eve- 
ning frocks made over, only to find that the 
very nicest people were wearing only summer 
lingerie, net and other sheer, crépy kind of 
frocks to the dances at the Country Club and 
private affairs, and I 
wore my new flow- 
ered dancing dress 
only twice, and never 
took my truly real 
evening gowns off 
the hangers. 

It is mighty nice 
to think that in the 
summer season, 
when one throws off 
the more serious 
cares and_ responsi- 
bilities of living, this 
same easy attitude 
of mind may be 
taken in regard to 
clothes. 


HE best evening 

frocks were not 
the only garments 
which never saw 
the light of day. I 
packed almost every 
shirtwaist I pos- 
sessed, and, as we 
spent our mornings 
playing golf and our 
afternoons out onthe 
lake or bathing, I 
needed nothing so 
much as a plain, tai- 
lored shirtwaist and 
a middy. All my 
pretty blouses with the frills we were wearing 
last year were quite useless, and then, too, the 
laundress seemed to beso terribly overworked 
that I did not have the heart to inflict them 
upon her. 

I have just made a new middy whichI want 
you tosee, so I’ve made a sketch of it, just as 
we used to sketch our new clothes and send 
them to each other in the dear old days. It has 
all the new little kinks of the new fashions, yet 
it is areal middy, comfy and unconfining as 
the one we stole from the sailor boys, but it 
seems to bea more feminized version. Don’t 
you love the raglan sleeves? They are so easy 
to putin that I never feel asif I were actually 
making a waist nowadays, with noarmbholes to 
fit. Then this middy opens, not at the center 
front, but at the shoulder seam, right under the 
little tab which buttons over in the cleverest 
way imaginable, as if it had nothing to conceal. 
It is cut closer around the waist and hips, anda 
little side opening gives just enough swing to 
prevent it from fitting so tightly below that it 
bulgesabove. The sleeves have this same little 
opening. 


I SHOULD think you would find these blouses 
useful for mornings in your garden, and as 
you say you do not like sunburned arms any 
more you could make the sleeves long. I made 
the first blouse out of linen, more from habit 
than intention, and then I made a middyanda 
skirt to match out of asoft tan ratine, trimmed 
with light blue left over from a last season’s 
dress. I am planning to make some more, as I 
must have at least six, out of crinkly crépe to 
wear with my white corduroy skirts. Then I 
will have both waists and skirts that wear and 
wash beautifully without ironing. I saw a girl 
last year with some made from white crépe, 
and decided then that I was going to copy her 
idea this summer. 

By-the-way, as it was you who first told me 
about white corduroy for summer skirts, and 
how beautifully it laundered, I must tell you 
that there is a new material which every one is 
using this year called “golfine.”? It hasa much 
thicker pile usually, and a lighter back, and the 
stripes are often wider apart, and while it is 
very beautiful I doubt whether it will give the 
service of the old-time corduroy. 

Speaking of crépes reminds me of the charm- 
ing flowered crépy materials which are shown 
this season. They are fascinating with bustle 
or apron tunics, and I am going to havea 
couple made up for dancing frocks. All one 
needs in the way of trimming for this sort of 
a dress is a little stand-offish kind of a collar 
with the neck line of the waist cut low down 
in the back and way out on the shoulders, with 
a shirred tucker of net in front. 

Enough for this time, more when I see you. 

BETTY BARLow. 


Designed by Hugo DuBrock 





DATTERN (including Guide-Chart) for the 
blouse shown above can be supplied at ten 
cents in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns; 
pattern and bust measure desired, and inclosing 
the price to the Pattern De partment, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadel phia. 

If you need any helpwith your vacation clothes 
Betty Barlow will be very much pleased to write 
you a personal lettcr if you will send a stamped, 
addressed envelope to her in care of The Ladies’ 
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Your boy will like Chalmers 
“Porosknit”’ for its coolness 
—its comfort—elasticity. 











You will appreciate the real quality — 
the wear. But don’t buy underwear 
just because of szere holes. 

Insist that the actual label, as shown 
here, be sewnin the garment. For by 
this label—and the Guarantee Bond — 
you will know the gezuine. 


Extra Stitches 


Please examine any Chalmers 
**Porosknit’’ Union Suit. Turn it 
inside out. Notice how strongly the 
seams are reinforced—double-seamed 
by cover seaming. 

Stretch the fabric. See the extra 
stitches surrounding each ventilating 
hole. These, with the lock-stitch, 
prevent unraveling. 

The “‘stretch’’ in knit goods runs o7e 
way. But note that the triangular piece 
of fabric inserted in the back runs oppo- 
site to the rest. “This means full elasticity 
tothe seat. Itgives—at every tum orbend. 








Therecan be no “‘short-waisted”’ feel- 
ing— no ‘‘cutting in the crotch.”’ Our 
closed crotch is comfortable and fits. 

Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit”’ 
styles—for man, for boy. 


is made in a/]/ 


GUARANTEED 
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No-Limit Guarantee 
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Chalmers ‘‘ Porosknit’’ is guaranteed 
unconditionally (a bond with every 
garment) as follows: 


“If any garment bearing the Chalmers 
‘Porosknit’ label, and not stamped 
*‘Seconds’or ‘Imperfect’across the label, 
fails to give you its cost value in under- 
wear satisfaction, return it direct to us 
and we will replace it or refund your 
money, including postage.” 


TE 


TH 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





This Label on every Garment 
F rs Shi ( F 
i Se See Bek. 
F F 
i, $1.00 50c fi. 


Write for Book of Styles 





Union Suits 
Any Style 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
15 Bridge Street er N.Y. 








STAMP 
ON IT 


rettitily 





| ying your floor troubles with ‘*61’’ Floor Varnish. Heel-proof, mar-proof and water-proof. 
61." Test it yourself. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


for booklet, and sample panel finished with “ 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 75Tonawandast., 


Tp: 


Send 
If not at_your dealer’s, write 
In Canada, 17 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario 














ALLEN’S FOOT= EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic 
powder for thefeet. It relieves pain- 
ful, swollen, smarting, tender, nervous 
feet. Just the thing for Dancing par- 
ties. The Standard Relief for the feet 
fora QuarterCentury. Allen’s Foot= 
Ease makes tight- fitting or new shoes 
feel easier. It is a certain relief for 
sweating, callous and tired, aching 
feet. We have over 30,000 testimoni- 
als. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold every- 


where, 25 cts. Do not accept any 


substitute. 
TRIAL PACKAGE 


FRE sent by mail. Address, 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 





“*Ina pinch, 
use Allen’s 
Foot=Ease.”” 





15 Days’ Free Use 


; Freight Prepaid 


A Piedmont 

Southern Red Cedar 

Chest is the finest birthday, 
wedding or graduation gift. Protects 15 Days’ 
furs and woolens from moths, dust and Free Trial 
damp. A useful and decorative delight . 

inevery home. Factory prices. Write for illustrated catalog show- 
ing all designs, sizes and special low prices. Postpaid, FREE. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept.80, Statesville, N.C. 








\ 
; “Ventilating” Hair Waver in 5 toe minutes. 


It's the round one with the holes in. 
After putting up hair, just heat the Drying Rod and 


insert in waver. Entirely safe: hair does not touch rod. 
Does away with wearing c urlers all night; cannot cut 
or injure hair. 4 Nickeled Wavers and 1 Drying Rod, 25c. 
On notion counters everywhere, or from us if your 
dealer cannot supply them 





\ 
National Noveitv Co,,329Pear! St. Phila., Pa. \ 
= : ei B\) 














White Goods for Summer Clothing 

Write for free samples of complete line of 
white goods for home sewing; exceptional 
values, quality guaranteed bythemanufacturer. 


KING PHILIP taorcien: 


LADY CLOTH 
NAINSOOK 
Sold in 12-yard piece 
aS Ae for King Philip to be sure of 
At all all dealers’ etting reliable white goods. We 
will se send you samples +o keep on hand to choose from. 


KING PHILIP MILLS, 29 Thomas Street, NEW YORK 











or by mail, giving number of 

















OPEN ALL ROUND 


IN but keeps the Imsects 
the use of a tool. 
hood. 


OUT. For camping, etc. 


PARTLY OPEN COLLAPSED 


Close-to-Nature OPEN AIR Tent House 


Designed especially for SLEEPING and LIVING in the OPEN AIR. 


A Fresh Air Retreat on your Lawn. Lets the Air 


Quickly assembled or collapsed without the removal of a bolt or 
The canvas is permanently attached to the frame except the top and gables, which slip on like a 
Why swelter under hot roofs when the Open Air house is as cool asthe atmosphere? For tuberculosis. nerv- 
ous troubles and ill health generally, mature’s remedy is sleeping in the open air. 


Write for catalog and prices. 


Hill 


TIPU TT TTT TT 


HIATT 


























The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


315 Main Street ThirteenthYear Jamestown, N. Y, 





Home Journal. 
a CLOSE-TO-NATURE COMPANY, 325 Front Street, Colfax, Iowa 

















Try This 
Recipe 


STRAWBERRY SUPREME 


44 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 1 pint cream. 
Y cup cold water. White of 1] egg. ’ | cup chopped nuts. 
cup sugar. | cup pineapple and strawberries. 





Soak gelatine in the cold water 5 minutes and dissolve over hot water. 
Add dissolved gelatine to cream and sugar and stir in beaten white of 
egg. When cold add pineapple and strawberries which have been 
chopped in small pieces; also the chopped nuts. Serve ice cold, 
decorating with whole strawberries that have been rolled in sugar. 


You will have success with your 


Desserts Jellies | Puddings Salads 
Mayonnaise Ice Creams Sherbets Candies 


if you use 


‘ !»? | SPARKLING 
Surrender the Big Taste! GELATINE 


De let him get away with the Big Taste! If he does 





the party is spoiled. It is the Granulated Gelatine that your mother used and her mother 
And don’t try to ‘*get away’’ with a party without used. It dissolves immediately. 


Underwood Deviled Ham spread in sandwiches of fresh white KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE is put up in two packages— 
bread. It’s the party taste de /uxe—this mouth-watering ham Vy the PLAIN SPARKLING No. | is a Yellow package, and the 
taste of salt and sugar and hickory smoke! U7 SPARKLING ACIDULATED No. 3 is a Blue package. The 
Get the famous little Red Devil Recipes for picnics and ‘‘party- A contents of both packages are alike and make the same quantity— 
nics’*—all Good Fun times. ‘There are Underwood Deviled j TWO QUARTS of jelly —except the ACIDULATED package con- 
Ham salads, rarebits, soufflés, scallops, omelets, etc., etc. Good nail rape ae extra oEvereee of peat iz seh tan ee x 
for everyday breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, etc., too. ee ee ee ee 
This book free if you'll send your grocer’s address and mention whether ° 
he sells Unielwood. ‘ Or send his fh tc and 1§c for economical can to Only one thing to do 
try. Makes 12 to 24 sandwiches. Send vour grocer’s name and we will send if you want a PINT SAMPLE of 


You'll find Underwood Deviled Ham at all leading grocers’, Ask your Soa “FREE. cur illustrated recipe book, <4 KNOX GELATINE, enclose a 
grocer today. If he hasn’t it, hell get it for you. LY, “Dainty Desserts for Dainty People.” — \ 2-cent stamp in your letter 


Try Little Red Devil Recipe No. 52—Macaroni-Ham Timbale 


Chop fine one cup boiled macaroni. Add large can Underwood Deviled Ham and one cup 
thick white sauce (2 tablespoons each of butter and flour, balance milk). Season with salt, 
pepper, onion juice. Mix thoroughly, cool and add white of 4 eggs beaten stiff. Turn into 
buttered timbale molds. Stand molds in pan of hot water in moderate oven and cook until 
centers are firm. Serve with tomato sauce. 


Wititram Unperwoop Company, 64 Futton Street, Boston, Mass. 


| UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM ../9|»,_ |Sifu¢ A)[~ousmss «ox co. )| Peo 
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“Branded with the Devil, but fit for the Gods.” itn boreal pete y E LATINE 
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Be P PLL LD CCS TFL AGES O RIT SEEL A LEEDS Wany 
. oo -) ‘) “ES These pure cane sugars, 

Y ral ae | | r always in packages, have 
ht Sugar for every purpose lpr nme 


larsekectacatl tha syaser basen ce 


meet every requirement 
of the household. In case 
your grocer hasn't yet 
secured them all, send us 
his name and 10c and 
we will mail you any one 
of these products you 
desire so that you may 





Re SS 


Wem 


test them for yourself. 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO 
ADDRESS: 117 WALL ST NEW YORK 
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Easiest 


IRONING 


with a 


FP SAVING of 
‘)) MONEY 


 —— 
: < 


Ironing Problem Solved 


In the past eight years, thousands of 
homes have installed the Simplex Ironer 
because it does the ironing better, 
quicker, easier and with far less expense 
than any other method. It will irona 
large table cloth in 3 minutes that would 
require 20 minutes to do by hand. 
Other pieces ironed with same propor- 
tionate saving. 


IMPLEX IRONER 


produces a uniformly beautiful finish with no 
wear on the goods ironed. Two to Four cents’ 
expense will do an average ironing, with no 
tired feeling or backache. It soon saves its cost 
in labor, time, health and satisfaction. 

Vrite for name of our local dealer, 30 Day 
FREE Trial Offer and Catalog. 


American Ironing Machine Co. 
561, 168 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. Heated 

by Gas, 
Gasoline 
or 
Electricity 


Six Sizes 


Puta 
Simplex 
Ironer 
In Your 
Home 


Operated by Hand 


or Any Power 





You can buy this beautiful 
Morris chair direct from our 
factory at far less than you 
would ordinarily expect to pay. 
We build it in four sections— 
ship it to you at knock-down 
freight rates in compact crate. 


Buy Direct From Catalog 


You pay only for materials, workmanship, 
etc., plus the one usual small profit to us. 
We ask you to take no risk what- 
ever. We sell from our catalog 
only and ship from our own 
factory direct to 
you. Back of 
this chair and 
w every other 
SSX 


piece is our ~ «3 
guarantee. If S= 


you are not satisfied 

at any time within a full 
year, you may ship it back, 
and we immediately refund 
your money, including the 
freight. 


Only 


$8.95 In Four Sections 


Select Quartered WHITE Oak. Built with the care and 
skill of the old master cabinet makers— possessing an indi- 
viduality and artistic charm befitting the home of quality. 
Eight different shades of finish. Imperial leather cushions. 


New 1914 Catalog FREE 


Shows over 400 other beautiful examples of Come-Packt 
craftsmanship in living, dining, bed room and den furniture 
—in sections—at great pricesavings. Sent free— postpaid. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 616 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 


Postal 
For This 

















Unexcelled in Durability 
and Style by 
higher priced Dress Fabrics 





Full line 
of 
Shades 














look like new 








Made by the Hamilton Woolen Co. 








We will send booklet on request. 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 


Boston and New York 

















A BACK-YARD 
AQUARIUM FOR BOYS 


By E. P. Schuenemann 


BOY as a rule wishes to give his aquatic 

friends a good, comfortable home and at 
the same time one that is larger and more 
serviceable than the ordinary glass fish-globe. 
He wants something as near like a pond as 
possible. 

If the directions below are carefully followed 
any boy can build an aquarium with very lit- 
tle expense and trouble, one that will be an 
excellent substitute for a pond. 

We all know that if water is simply poured 
into a hole in the ground it soon soaks into the 
soil and evaporates, leaving nothing but a 
muddy bottom. Therefore we must construct a 
tank. The one which I am describing measures 
four feet long, two feet wide and nine inches 
deep. First saw from inch or three-quarter- 
inch boards the two side pieces, which should 
measure four feet long by nine inches wide, 
and cut away one end like A in Figure 1. It 
is a good idea before putting on the bottom to 
nail two or three temporary braces which will 
keep the sides the proper distance apart. Now 
nail on the bottom boards, which need not be 
as thick as the sides. Keep one end of the 
bottom boards flush 
with either of the 
sides, and when they 
are all fastened saw 
off the uneven ends. 
(See Figure 1.) Putty 
up all the crevices in 
the tank and then give it two coats of good 
copper paint or roof paint, both inside and out. 
This will make the tank water-tight and also 
preserve the wood. 

Now dig a hole to accommodate the tank, 
selecting as shady a site as possible. Place the 
tank in this excavation and pack the earth 
tightly around it. On the bottom of the *‘ pond”’ 
spread a layer of sand about an inch thick, and 
if you want to make a particularly pretty 
aquarium place a potted plant in the center of 
the tank and pile a few stones around it. Now 
slowly fill it with water, taking care to disturb 
the sandy bottom as little as possible. Figure 
2 shows a cross-section of the completed 
aquarium. 

Not only can fish be kept in this ‘“‘ pond,’ 
but, moreover, the slanting beach at one end 
will be appreciated by turtles and crawfish, 
who like to sun themselves. It is not a good 
plan to change the water often, as most persons 
who have aquariums do, but simply to replen- 
ish it as it evaporates. 

If you wish to keep frogs it will be necessary 
to build a fence of galvanized wire netting 
about a foet high around the pond to prevent 
them from escaping. 


Figure 1—Tank Diagram 


Figure 2— Cross-Section of Aquarium 





THE CHILDREN’S 
SAND BOX 
By A. Neely Hall 


TOTHING yet devised gives little children 

a safer and better pastime thanasand box. 

It will engross their attention for hours at a 

time and afford them unending pleasure in the 

open air, where they can dig and play to their 

hearts’ content without being lured off by 
counter attractions. 

The children’s sand box is the mother’s de- 
light, too, for she always knows what to do 
with the little ones when she is too busy to be 
continually with them. 

Now a pile of sand in the yard is not a very 
desirable thing, as the sand yiectd spreads and 
becomes mixed with dirt and rubbish, and be- 
fore long the children are sitting on the bare 
ground; therefore if these objectionable fea- 
tures are to be avoided it will be necessary to 
confine the sand. But it is not enough just 
to make a large box for it; the box should be 
raised ten or twelve inches from the ground, as 
shown below; then the sand will dry quickly 
after a rain and it will be raised high enough 
to keep the dogs out and to make it harder for 
the cats to get in. 

If a wide and slightly sloping shelf is built 
all the way around the top of the box there will 
then be places for toys, less sand will be thrown 
out and there will also be less danger of the chil- 
dre n falling out themselves. Such a shelf will 
also prove a convenient seat for older people 
who assemble to watch the children, as its 
height will be about that of an ordinary chair. 


An Ideal Sand Box 
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Ice eo made the 


Whi 


ht way with a 
ite Mountain 


Freezer is easier 
to make than.a 


pudding ora pie. 


THIS TAG 

makes a statement that 
is a demonstrated fact. 
If you will get a White 
Mountain Freezer and learn 
the right way to use it you can 
prove it for yourself. 

If you donot know the right way ask 


your ‘dealer for our folder, which gives com- 
plete directions, or write us and we will tell you ‘iene 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., Nashua, N. H. 





That’s why Hormel’s 

Dairy Brand melts 

in your mouth! It’s 

so tender, delicate, 

savory and satisfying. 

Hormel Hams and Bacon are 

packed under government supervision in 
the ‘‘Home of Pork Perfection.’ 


If your dealer has not Dairy Brand, we ship direct 
by express F.O. B. Austin. Dairy Brand Hams 20c lb. 
Dairy Brand Bacon 30c lb. Send money order. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., Austin, Minn. 








Baby Educators 
are food rings for 
teething infants. 

Better than taste- 
less rubber or ivory 
rings. ye 
They encourage \ 
baby to exercise his 


teeth. 
Baby 
Educators 


j} Please 
Babies 


They just love them. Made of honey- 
sweetened cereals. Very nutritious. 


If your grocer or druggist hasn't Baby Educators 
yet, well send two tins (6 rings in each), 
postpaid, for 50 cents. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR 


GR ACKERS 40 ‘ican Street 


Boston, Mass. 





Pure White | 
Waterproof Sheeting 


Costs no more than the ordinary 
kind. Stays white and soft— 
Proof against acid 
No rubber 





Send for 
Free 
Sample 


Write today for lib- 

eral free sample cake of 

Sempre Giovine, the famous skin cleanser 
and beautifier. Use it. Watch the mar- 
velous results—rosy color of youth— 
complexion clear — wrinkles begin to 
yield—face always looks young and fresh. 


Sempre Giovine 


Pronounced Sem-Pray Jo-ve-nay 
Meaning Always Young”’ 

Comes in cake form. Merely rub over the face 
and you will be astonished at the results. For 
twenty-five years the choice of 
beautiful women. For sale at 
druggists— 50 cents. 


Write Today 


Send us a letter or postal at once for 
the liberal free sample. Mailed 
postpaid. Give name of your dealer. 


Marietta Stanley Co., Dept. 201X, Grand Rapids, ., Mich. 











YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


Hospital training at home. General, 
medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
surgical nursing. Instruction by phy- 
sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
experience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


( ‘ 





Stylish gowns, also skirts, for lab 
Maternity calls and street wear. Nomore ripping, 
asting Or cutting to alter waist, lengthen 
Gowns ¢2")"" e co Bona 


or shorten skirt, Write for Free Samples, 
Summer Style Book and 10 Day Free Trial Offer. Ad- 


dress me_ personally, wT 


MRS.GRACE MINOR, Sie es K 


Care Beyer & Williams ices nie 
Garment Co., Dept. A, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Made in Radmoor, England, in 17092 
Made in Philadelphia, since . . 1887 








Sold by all good dealers. 
Booklet FREE. 


1a moor 


Queen of all 


Full Fashioned Dollar SiLR, 


= Hosier 


We are the oldest manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery in America. 


PAT 


Thos. E. Brown & Sons, 2nd and Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia 




















ELLOS ToaSTED CON Lanta 
BATILE CREEK Mick 













































F all the gifts that fit the 
wedding day,—none so 
timely as the one that provides 
the means for telling the picture 
story of that day,— 


Kodak 


Tf it isn’t an Eastman, it iswta Kodak. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Catalogue free at your dealers, ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kade City. 


or by mail. 
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